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SERVICE 


(Structural and Educational) 
is secured by the purchase of high grade 


Movable Furniture 


We are pleased to count among this season’s customers the largest cities in the country 
with a great number of smaller cities, towns and rural districts. They fully appreciate 
the many service values to be derived from the use of our new 


Moulthrop Chair-Desks 


A large part of these orders are from former customers, which fact tells its own story. 


New Standards a “Specify” Moulthrop 
of | tt and be able to realize 
Proficiency = : » the highest degree of 


Efficiency ©. desk service obtain- 
Responsiveness CC —ae able. You will be sat- 
Discipline il isfied with “Moul- 
Well-Being. : - throp Movies.” 
New Model B, Type X. 
(Six sizes—Several finishes) 


‘The 
Moulthrop mzitie Line” 


(all types) 


ele 


REFER TO DISTRICT AGENT OR HEAD OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office New England 
70 Fifth Avenue McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 


Northern School Supply Co Nebraska School Supply House 


Pacific Coast 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 




































Economy plus 


Economy is desirable. But education is so 
precious that economy alone is not the first and 
decisive factor in choosing school equipment. 


EKcortomy, real economy, ultimate economy, is a 
pronounced factor in favor of 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


Because they are made from the same imperishable rock 
as roofing slate that defies the weather on the house 
tops for generations. 


But in addition, our natural slate blackboards have the 
advantage of a smoother writing surface, which does 
not turn gray, which needs not reblacking at any time, 
and which is strictly sanitary. 

Being non-porous, it does not harbor any germs, (as is the 
case with porous artificial blackboards made from pulp). 


Thus, from a pedagogical point of view, from a sanitary 
point of view and from a financial point of view, there 
is every reason why you should give us a hearing before 
deciding on your next purchase of blackboards. 

An interesting booklet is free. Contains valuable infor- 


mation on how to judge, specify and install blackboards. 
Write for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 


s1444000¢@em, 





Strong—Positive—Durable and 
Cheap. 


It doesn’t break, slip or let go. 


It has the advantages of the continuous screw vise 


and is as rapid as the so called quick acting 
vise. 


It is not an experiment but has been thoroly tried 
out and perfected. 


Made with or without dog for holding work on 
top of bench. 


The very thing to replace your worn out wooden 
vises at small expense. 


Send for circular. | 


A. L. BEMIS 


72 Commercial St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE co., | Inc. 
Sulte A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 
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You're not 
too late ye yet 


Even if you have put off 
your purchases until the last 
minute you'll find this house 
prepared to fill your order and 
ship immediately. 


q Open up your Christian- 
sen catalog 22 and note some 
of the good things offered 
there in School Supplies. 


@ Make your selections and 
mail your order now. 


C. Christiansen 
Manufacturer 
Manual Training Benches 
Domestic Science Tables 
Drawing Tables and 
Accessories. 
2219 Grand Avenue 
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rte Hieachers, Agency Directory. 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ A gencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filing of any ame 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


peeves should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
BECAUS it has the est membership of coule ain Gad eon 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each tion not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 


but the fittest spemeees eves a ge The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in ie This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an rece candidate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., and in about 
TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 


**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


————————=———— 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————____—_—_ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. yas year we announced that there- 
after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 





’ T. B. HANNA, A. M., M 8 Y Bl 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY Portland, Ore., and North Yekiond. Wack, Biron. 
est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 


Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S$. C. 


12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The Leading Agency for the Entire West and Alaska 
We place the majority of our teachers in July, August and September. 


Write immediately for free circular. BOISE, IDAHO 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sccton was's. 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite inform: 
tion and gets just the tea! 
he requires thru 


TWE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE | 


DENVER, COLORADO HE OLD METHOD 


THE NEW METHOD , 








|The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls Il seasons for college grad lists, and 
ner teadese te ply public ond pe Rg Fam nae » in all ae of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training J 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers Agenty 
ommercial Branches ® 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education —— Established 27 Years —— 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 





RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
normal and college graduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 


408 Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. avsany, wn. ¥. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Seonrerany 





Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of [—=S —~ ~ ee 
a teacher for any Department of (ae EE es eS 


School Work. In case of emer- IN GA hie ia CHIE RS’ 


gency, wire us your needs at our 
faa eo JOLVCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER CoOL 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Res 


service. Wm. Ruffer, Manager. 





ATLANTA 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 

WANTED If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Web., 1st Mat. Bank Bidg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 








Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 

took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Niw'yor® 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


— 


Motto: “The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabame 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ase’t Mgrt- 


CT tLe 

PR MY SVE AOL y 

EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 

TEACHERS OF beg CLAS 
pete eke 








Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 





Manual Arts Bureau of America 


*‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mg@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Going to School 





is dreaded by many rural 
pupils who are transport- 
ed in dark, damp, stuffy, 
“cattle cars.” 


WHY NOT TRANSPORT CORRECT- 
LY WHEN IT COSTS NO MORE? 


The Best Possible Transportation is Unfailingly Afforded by 


The Wayne School Cars 


Y 

" The STANDARD 

. Their use absolutely assures the total elimination of all transportation 
van complaints. They “guarantee successful school consolidations.” 


Always ready, your cars can be shipped today. 





? 


Have you, during vacation 
months, furnished your 
school with the equipment 
you have been needing? 


Have you included, among 
other necessities, one of our 


SCIENTIFIC SPIRAL 
FIRE ESCAPES 


a protection demanded by 
law and acknowledged by 
architects and school 
boards to be the best? 


g Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type. 


g Flanges riveted on under- 
side of wing. 


q: Absolutely smooth run- 
way. 


q No projections to catch 
clothing or prevent con- 
tinuous slide to bottom. 


Write us today, giving floor 
heights and length of spiral 
desired and we will furnish, 
free of charge, drawing 
and proposal. 


ce wesnele Manufacturers’ Association 


jects NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
la. 








Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Indiana 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
| and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 


It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitia or foul air. No 
other system does this. 
It does not require 
arate independent foul air 
flue of Desa ¢ or metal as all 
other syste 
It is data easy to set 
“ and easy to anaes 
All other systems are 
plicat 
It dues not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive ae to repair ; 
other systems 
It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon anit combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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Know It by This 


‘Trade Mark on Back 


of Every Panel 


How to Specify 


The following suggestions are 
in the form generally used by 
the many architects who specify 
Beaver Black Board. 


The contractor shall install 
Beaver Black Board with mould- 
ing to match woodwork in finish, 
in all blank wall spaces be- 
tween doors and windows in all 
rooms intended for school pur- 
poses. 


Panels to be 4 ft. (or 3 ft. 
6 in., or 3 ft.) wide and approx- 
imately 1-4 in. thick. 


Panels to be furnished in 
lengths to fit spaces for them, 
as shown on plans. Any space 
16 ft. or less to be filled with a 
single panel. 


The wall must be perfectly 
dry. Before applying Beaver 
Black Board give the wall spaces 
to be covered two coats of 
water-proof paint, as usual. 


The bottom edge of Beaver 
Black Board must not rest on 
the lower moulding, nor on the 
top of the wainscoting, nor the 
ends against doors or window 
casings or other mouldings. A 
free space of 1-4 inch should be 
left at the sides and bottom. 


Fasten the top edge of each 
Beaver Black Board panel to 
wall with flat head wire nails, 
3-8 in. from edge and about 
16 in. apart, or at each stud. 
Drive nails at the top edge only. 


Where more than one panel 
of Beaver Black Board is re- 
quired to fill an opening longer 
than 16 ft., leave a space of a 
quarter of an inch between the 
ends of the panels, covering the 
joints with half round moulding. 


In fastening moulding over 
joints, drive the nails through 
the moulding between the ends 
of the panels, not through the 
blackboard. 





School Sound Journal 


Beaver Black Board 


(BLACK OR GREEN) 





Prompt Deliveries 
Quick Application 
Guaranteed Quality 


There’s no delay in getting Beaver Black Board. 
It’s sold by Beaver Board dealers located all over 
the country. 


Any carpenter or janitor can installit. The panels 
are nailed right over the walls or wall studding. A 
day or two will finish the entire job. 


Then, Beaver Black Board is not a raw material 
which happens to have a fair writing surface like 
slate; it is a highly developed manufactured product 
which meets every requirement and has no draw- 


backs. 
It’s the best blackboard. Writes 
easiest, reads easiest and erases 
clean. A sample, a piece of chalk 
and an eraser will convince you. 


The initial cost is about one-third the 
cost of slate. Transportation and ap- 
plication charges are even less. 


Comes in strong, rigid, moisture- 
proof panels—nailed direct to stud- 
ding or over plaster. They always 
stay smoothandeven. Never crack. 
chip or bulge. 


Standard widths: 3, 33 and 4 ft. 
Lengths: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 ft. Weight, crated, about 1 lb. 
per sq. ft. 


You can get samples, prices and name of local dealer from nearest branch. 
Address 


The Beaver Board Companies 


967 BEAVER ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BOSTON DETROIT OMAHA 

NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE MINNEAPOLIS OTTAWA, CAN. 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY LONDON, ENG. 
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1|} FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


Schoolhouse and College Buildings 





FARADAY ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED FIRE 
ALARM APPARATUS is the STANDARD for School- 


rd. house and College installations. 
7er ‘*‘DSS’’ FARADAY FIRE ALARM CABINET (as 
shown in cut) is an electrically-supervised closed-cir- 
cuit system operated from the electric light or power 
els mains without battery by selective-code-ringing-sig- 
A nal-boxes, indicating by powerful tap signals on 
single-stroke gongs, location of box from which sig- 
nal originates. 
‘ial The absolute reliability of FARADAY CON- 
ike TROL- CABINETS, FARADAY GONGS and FARA- 
ict DAY BOXES as well as the simplicity of installation- 
w- detail, are a guarantee of positive operation at all 


times. 


In a FARADAY FIRE ALARM SYSTEM, main- 


circuits, box-circuits and gong-circuits are constant- 





MODEL DSS -28 ly under electrical test; trouble of any nature, on 
any part of system, or failure of operative current, is 
“DSS” FARADAY CONTROL -CABINET automatically indicated by ringing of Trouble Bell. 


WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, 
AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE 
OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 


Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 


Send for Bulletin 418 — it will give you valuable information on interior fire alarm systems of latest 
approved types. 


nch, STANLEY & PATTERSON 


23 Murray St. 
Los Angeles: 27 Warren St. Seattle: 


RALPH B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 141 W. 36th St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


° SEE ‘“‘SWEETS” 1915-PAGES 1460 to 1467-‘‘SWEETS”’ 1915 
31SC 
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School Soand Journal 


Slate Blackboards for 
Permanency 


LATE—What is your first 

impression when slate is 
mentioned? One naturally 
thinks of something Strong and 
Rock-like. Something that is 
taken from the earth, split, 
rubbed and tested. 


Slate that is used for black- 


cost of reblacking these boards, which is neces- 
sary at frequent intervals, is more expensive in 
the long run than Slate Blackboards. 

The so-called composition Blackboard con- 
sists merely of a thin surface coating and is 
usually so flimsy that a scratch with the finger 
nail will reveal the gray or white pasteboard 
back. When the surface is washed, these sheets 
naturally absorb the water, to say nothing of 
the germs and impurities. 
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. Specifications 
boards 1S the very best, and 1S se Architects oy — ae will poy ~ e 
. ollowing a useful set of specifications for this 
specially selected for clearness, branch of work, which if followed will insure e 
stren gth an d closeness of grain. quality slate and proper installation. 
, oo rames: 
After being rubbed, the writing surface Fasten securely to walls of rooms kiln- < 
ic is finished thruout by hand, giving it the dried white pine foundation strips 4 in. x } in. & 
clean, smooth writing surface for which at top and 5 in. x 7 in. at bottom of frames. & 
itis noted a eS See 
lumbed to insure leval. Fasten 43 in. S 
‘ Architects, Superintendents, School 5 it Sake tong temecely to.hetem fens M 
B m all agree that natural moulding, and support it with apron as per 
Sy se a d 8 d detail. Furnish § in. x % in. quarter round ¥ 
IK s ate ac Oardas are unsurpasse moulding to secure blackboards in frames at top & 
in the schoolroom. They are clean in and bottom and at ends of spaces. 
zi every respect, durable, have a smooth writing Finish frames at ends same as at top. u 
surface and a dark, lasting color. Slate black- ae oe Se 1f in. x 14 in. at top of S HY 
bo f f schools, Uni- : — 
oe las rem 
zi to the rare os from Mexico to the northern ete ct iieaneae (state height), } in. to 3 in. : coves: 
regions of Canada. ' thick. ackD¢ 
5 s ; Spaces 5 ft. 0 in. or less to be in one piece, . have bi 
It is well known that in wood pulp or com- 5 ft. 0 in. to 10 ft. 0 in.in two pieces, and proceed the Pu 
> position blackboards the blacking soon wears to likewise with larger spaces. Joints to be ground e and the 
gray, which becomes lighter and lighter until straight and true, to be fitted tight and glued = ye 
finall Fe : at joints, and after completion of setting to be ¥ guaran 
nally faded and spotted, forming no contrast shaved and scraped to a uniform straight, | ttalog 
I to the chalk mark. This of course is a great smooth surface. HY 
i f the teacher and pupil. The 
5 strain on the eyes o pup e * 
> M 20-22-2 
* WE GUARANTEE ALL SHIPMENTS : You : 
zi Write to any or all of the quarriers listed below e 
> Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. e 
: Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. DEF 
ExcelsiorSlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. STE 
zi Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. e SOL 
x Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,Pen Argyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. e ANN 
* E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. e Pictu 
> Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. e - 
~~ Illustra 
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MERIT 


HAS SOLD 





3,000,000 
“Tannewitz”’ 


Sanitary 
Inkwells 


in the past six years 


Do You Believe in Merit ? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 
for both old and 
new school desks 


Look for the name, in script, on 


each inkwell. 








GRAND RaPpios, Mic#. 


Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 


Dade ve VEN 


BLACK B 





HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 


guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y, Silicate Book Slate Co, 


20-22-24 VESEY 87. NEW YORK 


You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 





DEFIANCE corron suntinc 
A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING aPWootsuntine 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 
Pictures and Casts for Schools 


Excellent variety school- 
room subjects 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 


National Art Supply Co. 
45 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our revolving | 
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alone. Eleven county adoptions have been secured in four states. 

The State of Indiana has adopted the series for exclusive use for 
five years in all the schools of the state, city and rural. 
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'* Indiana. 
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partment of Music, State Normal School, 
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A practical manual, including plates of alphabets. $1.00. 


Dooley’s Textiles 
Valuable for its accurate data regarding all textile 
fabrics, their manufacture, and use. $1.25. 

Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics 


For beginners and for shop-workers. No other book 
includes so many industries in so teachable aform. $1.00. 
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Models 


A collection of working drawings of furniture for high 
school classes. $2.00. 
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A New Ideal 


As the years go by and the social and economic life 
of the nation is altered by changing circumstances, new 
demands are constantly being made upon the schools, 
and new ideals are reflected in these demands. The 
new ideal of arithmetic teachers is a textbook which 
shall omit the topics they have come to regard as sup- 
erfluous, confusing, and wholly unconnected with the 
life of today, and which shall devote itself to teaching 
the essential matters which every child of the present 
must know, to be equipped for the battles of life. 
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and the unique review arrangement. And in addition, in the Pri- 
mary Book the work has been applied to the interest of the chil- 
dren by relating it to his personal needs and activities, and in the 
Intermediate and Advanced Books it has been specifically applied 
to the leading industrial and vocational activities of our day. 
The keynote is making use of what the pupil already knows. 

The books are attractively bound and the typography and 
illustrations are of the highest standard of excellence. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PRESS 


School board members, as a rule, look upon 
newspapermen assigned to report their meetings, 
as intruders whom they tolerate with more or 
less patronizing airs for conventional or egotis- 
tical reasons. As a result of this all too fre- 
quently prevailing false attitude toward them, 
reporters detailed to school board meetings, 
imagine improper motives back of every word 
and vote of the members, and only too often 
follow the proceedings with an ear single to 
discovering some peg upon which to hang a 
news story the effect of which will be to 
place individual members or the board, as a 
whole, in a ridiculous or unfavorable position 
before the public. Nor have copy readers and 
editors who censor and revise the reporter’s 
work, too much love for school boards, for they 
have been reporters themselves. When it is 
not to remedy faults of style and grammar, 
they employ the blue pencil principally for the 
purpose of avoiding libel suits and of safe- 
guarding the paper’s business interests. This 
latter consideration applies particularly when 
the official proceedings of the school board are 
published as advertising at the legal rate which 
patronage might be diverted to a rival news- 
paper, should the reporter, perchance, deal too 
strenuously with the board’s majority. 

To point out what a tremendous force for 
educational progress is going to waste by this 
deplorable lack of understanding between the 
men that shape the management of our schools, 
and the press, and to show the way by which 
harmonious co-operation may be attained be- 
tween these two indispensable factors of educa- 
tional efficiency, constitutes the aim of this 
article. 

To remove misunderstanding between two 
parties, it is first necessary for both to recog- 
nize where they are at fault. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the mistakes commonly made by 
school boards in their attitude toward the press. 
The man of affairs who is chosen as school 
board member, because of his success in busi- 
ness, is all too apt to look upon the reporter as 
a very unimportant employe of an enterprise 
the potential influence for good or evil of which 
he may, at the same time, recognize. 

He forgets that the reporter is the eye thru 
which the newspaper sees. On a well inten- 
tioned newspaper the tenure of a reporter’s em- 
ployment is dependent upon the correctness of 
his mental vision and his ability to convey what 
be has seen and heard, in an interesting manner 
to the reader. But the experienced reporter, 
without in any way jeopardizing the truth, 
wields sufficient power to make or mar the 
standing of any public body, in ratio, of course, 
to the general influence enjoyed by the news- 
paper on which he is employed. He can mini- 
mize, he can emphasize, he can condense and 
he can elaborate. Without taking the least 
liberty with facts and without committing the 
reportorially unpardonable sin of editorializ- 
ing, he can present the deliberations of the 
school board in a way that will create a favor- 
able or unfavorable impression upon the mind 
of the taxpayer and school patron. Nor need 
the reporter be knowingly guilty of malice in 
giving to his report a setting that throws the 
high lights on that which is open to criticism 
rather than on that which challenges universal 
commendation. Years of reportorial activity 
transform a man into a sort of photographic 
plate on which are recorded impressions to be 
given forth again as that indescribable some- 


NOTE—The author of this article is a newspaperman of 
many years’ experience, and, at present, the managing editor of 
a - paper in Michigan. He writes from personal experience 
in a dozen cities in the eastern and vorthcentral states.— Editor. 





Wm. Crawford Hirsch 


thing which constitutes the atmosphere of a 
news story and which really determines more 
than the facts, the effect upon the reader. The 
error into which the average reporter falls, in 
receiving these impressions, is that he permits 
his judgment of a board member’s individuality 
to encroach upon his objectivity. Impressions 
of men and measures are recorded on the same 
plate and, when the reporter reproduces them 
black on white, they are all too frequently so 
blended, that the measure suffers because of the 
man. This is decidedly to be deprecated; but 
how is it to be remedied ? 


Here a word about the personal relations be- 
tween schoo] board members and newspapermen 
is essential. The professional man, the lawyer, 
the physician, the official who sits on a school 
board, are usually on terms of pleasant ac- 
quaintanceship with the reporters. The pro- 
fessional man who, in his every day pursuits, is 
more or less thrown into contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the press, early in his career, 
learns the value of being on good terms with 
the newspapermen. Moreover, he acquires an 
appreciation of the difficulties they have to 
contend with. Mutual helpfulness ensues and, 
as a result, at least quite frequently, there is 
absolute confidence that the reporter will keep 
inviolate facts which do not come within the 
purview of public business and which have 
been intrusted to him as a secret. A feeling of 
reciprocal good will between professional and 
newspapermen is rather the rule than the ex- 
ception. Not so, alas, with the businessman. 
He is all too apt, when he becomes a member 
of the school board of his city, to resent the in- 
terest shown by newspapermen in school affairs. 
Especially is this true when this interest con- 
travenes his notion of what the public should 
know and what it should not know. Very often 
he looks upon the right of privacy in school 
matters from the same ang'’e as he would in 
his own business, where he would be justified in 
considering as impertinent any questions re- 
garding his own affairs. He forgets, however. 
that all school questions are public questions 
and that his membership in the school board 
does not imply absolute powers, as in his private 
business. He is unmindful that he has only 
delegated powers on the proper or improper use 
of which the taxpayers have a right to be in- 
formed thru the press. When a school board is 
presided over, or has as its secretary, a business- 
man of the parvenu class who tyrranizes his em- 
ployes by reason of their dependency, and who 
would apply the same tactics in school affairs, 
it is not to be wondered at that the relations be- 
tween school board and press are frequent'y 
strained to the breaking point. Newspapermen 
are only human beings. They are brain work- 
ers, usually greatly underpaid, much a¢ are 
teachers. That both respond far more readily 
to tactful than to tactless treatment, goes with- 
out saying. 

When amicable relations exist between school 
board and press, and only then, is it possible to 
carry out the most difficult task which confronts 
every school board in its relations with the 
school district—that of harmonizing the right 
of taxpayers to the fullest information on school 
affairs, with the maintenance of the proper 
“esprit de corps” among teachers and discipline 
among pupils. 

A policy of withholding nothing from the 
press in the way of information on school 
affairs, does not imply that a school board 
should encourage publicity for the countless, 
unpleasant and generally very unimportant ad- 
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ministrative incidents that are reported by the 
superintendent and which, if enlarged upon in 
the newspapers, would cause annoyance to those 
connected with the school system, without con- 
stituting vitally important information to the 
public. Two teachers have a dispute. The 
matter is reported to the superintendent and in 
turn to the board. Publicity is entirely un- 
called for. Yet even in such cases it is much 
better to inform the school reporter of what has 
taken place, and to suggest that, for the good 
of the school system, it be passed over. It 
usually happens that, when this is not done, the 
reporter hears of the incident from an outsider, 
He is angered because the news has been with- 
held from him and the result is undesirable pub- 
licity. About the gravest mistake a school 
board can make, is to attempt withholding from 
the press complaints of excessive corporal 
punishment made against a teacher by some 
parent. If the school authorities do not furnish 
such information to the newspapers, the parents 
surely will. How much better it is for all con- 
cerned to acquaint the reporter with what has 
happened and to furnish him with a statement 
of the teacher’s side of the case. When an 
advance in salary is granted to one teacher, the 
remuneration of others in the same grade not 
being correspondingly increased, publicity is 
likely to be embarrassing to the board and 
annoying to the superintendent. Yet secretive- 
ness will avail nothing. Much better it is to 
call the reporter’s attention to the unpleasant 
consequences which publicity of such an unim- 
portant matter might entail. 

The newspaper reporter whose interest in the 
welfare of the schools, has been so quickened 
by the amicable treatment accorded to him by 
board members and school officials that, when 
he writes anything pertaining to the schools, he 
has in mind not the interest of the fleeting hour, 
but the lasting welfare of his city’s educational 
system and its upbuilding, is as valuable a unit 
in the school organization as any teacher or 
principal. Moreover, the experienced reporter 
is a trained observer. He sees much and hears 
much that constitutes valuable information to 
school board members. In the average city of 
25,000 inhabitants, I would rather take his word 
for a decision on whether summer schools or 
night schools are desirable than the result of 
the customary questionnaire answered on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and perfunctorily, by 
school patrons. 


Confidence begets confidence. Elimination of 
all secretiveness on the part of school board 
members and school officials, will go far toward 
raising the standard of newspaper reports deal- 
ing with school affairs. Trust the reporter who 
is sent to cover your board meetings, keep noth- 
ing from him, but exact of him, in his treat- 
ment of school affairs, the same loyalty to the 
interests of your schools, which his country ex- 
pects of him in all matters that affect patriot- 
ism. 

Too long, for their own good, have school 
board members looked upon the reporter as an 
interloper whose presence must be suffered, oF 
as a handy individual to furnish them personal 
newspaper notoriety. 

Too long, for their own good, have editors 
looked upon school board meetings and the 
schools in general as a source of occasional 
sensational exposés rather than of information 
of the highest value to every one of their 
readers. 

The reporter who is assigned to the school 
board meetings today, is the editor of tomorrow. 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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The Inauguration of Pre-Vocational Classes 


When the school authorities in any com- 
munity have become thoroly interested in the 
possibilities of introducing pre-vocational work, 
certain vital questions invariably present them- 
selves. Do the conditions in the community 
really demand the establishment of pre-voca- 
tional classes?’ In what way are the pupils to 
be selected? What type or types of vocational 
work should be included? Where are the right 
kind of teachers to be found, or how may they 
be trained ? 

The foregoing questions are all fundamen- 
tally important and are universal, but the 
answers to them and to other questions peculiar- 
ly appropriate to a particular community, can 
be satisfactorily given only after a survey has 
been made of the local conditions both eduica- 
tional and vocational. Tho the questions are 
essentially the same for all localities the an- 
swers to them may, in fact must, differ widely 
in the case of different cities. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to present what may be 
called a survey of a typical community and 
some suggestions as to how to meet the situa- 
tion revealed by the facts ascertained. 


The School Survey. 

On visiting almost any elementary school one 
is sure to be impressed withgthe number of 
over-aged children in the a grades, espe- 
cially in grades six and seven. Two questions 
to which answers should be sought are first, 
How many such children are to be found in the 
school system? Second, What explanation can 
be given of their retardation collectively and 
individually ? 

Undoubtedly, we shall find in our community 
certain cases where the lack of progress of the 
individual pupil is in no wise to be charged to 
the school. Illness, constant migration from 
school to school or from city to city, or much 
enforced absence may be given as examples of 
eauses for which the school is not responsible. 
One pre-vocational boy writes, “I am no fur- 
ther along in school because I have went to five 
different schools, and every one that I went to 
they put me back a half a grade.” In such in- 
stances it is commonly urged by the school 
management that, since it is in no way respon- 
sible for the cause of the retardation, the school 
should not be expected to remedy the difficulty 
or to minimize its baneful effect. The in- 
dividual fits a certain grade, so far as accom- 
plishment is concerned, therefore, what more 
could be asked ‘than that he be permitted to do 
his work in it? The fact that he is three years 
older and several inches taller than the majority 
of the pupils in the class has not been con- 
sidered seriously. 


The Retarded Children. 

In addition to these children others are likely 
to be found who have been regular in attend- 
ance since entering school at five or six years of 
age but who, nevertheless, are two or three years 
behind grade. Some of these may be subnormal. 
If they are they do not fall properly within the 
present study but should be cared for by special 
methods now well understood. 

Among the remaining retarded pupils will be 
found some who have been “troublesome,” 
others who are “slow,” “uninterested,” or “in- 
attentive,’—pupils who simply will not “apply 
themselves.” Frequently no better explanation 
can be given by the teachers than those above 
mentioned. But whatever may be the explana- 
tion, there are far too many children who have 
no reasonable hope of completing the elemen- 
tary grades before they have reached the ter- 
Mination of their school life even tho it be 
extended to their sixteenth or seventeenth year. 


Frank M. Leavitt, University of Chicago 


It is even possible to find principals who are 
willing to state that certain children never 
could complete the work of the grades even if 
they had several years in which to make the 
attempt. 

These pupils, together with the group first 
mentioned, are fit candidates for our pre-voca- 
tional class or department, but our information 
concerning them is not yet sufficient. What 
may be called a social study of the several in- 
dividuals should be made. 

The reason for making this social survey is 
that we must recognize financial limitations and 
parental responsibility and authority, and we 
must ascertain what plans the parent is making 
for the child’s further education. “How much 
longer are you planning to send John to 
school?” may sound impertinent if the ques- 
tion is presented thus bluntly, yet it must be 
seen that the educational program of a thirteen 
or fourteen-year-old boy ought to be radically 
affected by the knowledge that he is to be taken 
out of school and put to work at the end of 
the year. In most instances where such a social 
investigation is made sympathetically there will 
be found a considerable number of children of 
whom it can be stated with certainty that their 
school years are numbered and that the extent 
of them can be accurately determined by con- 
sulting the parents. 


When to Inaugurate the Classes. 

When seriously retarded children are nearing 
the age at which they are permitted by law to 
go to work, and when their parents state that it 
is their intention to put the children to work 
as soon as possible, such children should be 
given pre-vocational work. This should be done 
even if retardation is the result of a faulty 
school system, for remedying the system will not 
help these individuals now, and their need 
should plead their cause strongly,—a cause 
which demands immediate action. 

It is desirable, however, to make further in- 
quiry into the peculiar organization and prac- 
tices of the school in question. By so doing, 
the characteristics of the retarded children may 
be more clearly revealed, thus making it pos- 
sible to care for the individual cases more suc- 
cessfully. It is furthermore desirable to make 
this inquiry in order to prevent the continuance 
of such methods as have resulted in the retarda- 
tion of wholly normal children. 

For example, it is important to know how 
seriously the principal and teachers take the 
“graded system.” Are promotions made by 
average? Are pupils required to repeat whole 
grades because they have failed in one or two 
subjects? Are standings based on examina- 
tions?’ Is knowledge of certain definite facts 
held to be of such importance that failure to 
memorize them is considered a sufficient reason 
for repeating the grade? In other words, is 
the system held in greater respect than the 
child? Or are instances similar to the follow- 
ing likely to be found? A girl failed in a cer- 
tain grade and was refused promotion. Being 
14 years of age she decided to go to work 
rather than to repeat the grade. She was given 
permission to sit in the advance grade during 
the year, and at the end of it she passed the 
examinations of both grades successfully. This 
incident could never have been reported from 
some schools. Would it be possible in our 
typical system ? 


The Industrial Survey. 

Coupled with these investigations, the edu- 
cational and social, there should be made ‘also 
an industrial or vocational survey. That is to 
say, a careful study of the occupational oppor- 
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tunities open to these children is pertinent to 
the whole problem. There is an instance on 
record of an e'ementary school, situated just 
across the street from a large industrial plan%, 
where there are no children above the sixth 
grade merely because the lure of the industrial 
occupation, with its five or six dollars a week, 
is too strong for the school interests to resist 
successfully. 


It should be noted in this connection that 
there is a considerable difference between pre- 
vocational work and genuine industrial educa- 
tion in this one particular. Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, in his 
“study of certain facts concerning all of the 
thirteen-year-old boys in the schools of 78 Amer- 
ican cities and the fathers of the boys,” has 
shown that industrial education need not be 
limited to training for occupations offered in the 
immediate vicinity, since working people move 
about considerably and are rarely found living 
in the city where they were educated. With 
pre-vocational work, however, the question is 
somewhat different, since it is the purpose of 
such work to modify the influence which the 
early occupational years have on the young 
worker, and these early years are almost certain 
to be spent in the industries found in the 
vicinity of the school. Numerous personal in- 
vestigations have revealed the truth of this 
statement, and children who have left a given 
school to go to work are almost sure to be found 
in a neighboring cigar factory or textile mill 
or other industrial plant. For that reason it is 
highly desirable, in our vocational survey, to 
make careful note of the occupational oppor- 
tunities which exist in the immediate vicinity 
for children who leave school between 14 
and 16 years of age. Where no such oppor- 
tunities exist (and there are such places to be 
found), the problem of pre-vocational work is 
greatly modified by that fact. 


As illustrative of such a situation may be 
cited the example of a large residential city 
where there is but one small industrial plant, 
and where not more than ninety work certifi- 
cates ‘have been issued in a period of three 
years. 

No Elaborate Survey Needed. 

The word “survey” has been used here, and 
perhaps deserves a word of comment. As used 
in our discussion, the word is not intended to 
indicate that an elaborate inventory need be 
made or that it is necessary to employ a large 
body of educational and industrial experts. It 
is believed that a little sincere self-examination 
on the part of any school administration, if 
made sympathetically and with the desire to 
discover and to remedy any and all of the un- 
fortunate conditions which may be changed, 
will enable the school officers to organize in- 
telligently highly successful pre-vocational 
courses. 


In our typical community let us say that we 
have found the usual amount of retardation, 
that we have been able to ascertain that a small 
but considerable percentage of children are 
planning to leave school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity with the full approval of their parents, 
and that certain low grade industrial occupa- 
tions are open to them, together with the usual 
messenger service and odd jobs common to al- 
most every community. The question then 
arises as to the method of organizing and con- 
ducting pre-vocational work in such a way as to 
materially better the education of these chil- 
dren. 


It will be seen that our problem is one of ad- 
justment between the chi'dren, their educational 
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possibilities, the teachers, the peculiar tradi- 
tions of the school in question, and the general 
nature of the work which the children will prob- 
ably do if they leave school without some special 
training. 

Selection of the Children. 

The school superintendent who urges upon 
his board of education or upon his teachers the 
formation of a pre-vocational class is likely to 
be confronted with one or more of the follow- 
ing questions. On what basis shall we select 
the children for these classes? Have we a right 
to distinguish between the children of the rich 
and the poor? Who shall determine whether or 
not a given child shall leave the regular class 
and enter the pre-vocational class? Would not 
the parent object to the segregation of his child 
from the school body in general? May we not 
actually prevent some children from “going on,” 
—from getting a “good education” by deflecting 
them from the traditional courses / 

Answers to these questions, in order to be con- 
vineing, must be derived from actual experi- 
ence, and it is with full knowledge of the 
methods of selection, of the general satisfaction 
of both parents and pupils with the modified 
work of the pre-vocational classes and of the 
success of pre-vocational work in general that 
the following suggestions are made. 

The plans for the pre-vocational class should 
he as carefully worked out as possible, and fully 
explained to the principals of the various ele- 
raentary schools for the purpose of securing 
their co-operation. The principals should be 
urged to select, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the parent, only those children for 
whom the class is thoroly appropriate. Before 
asked to give their approval the parents should 
be informed of the nature and purpose of the 
pre-vocational work to be offered and of the 
benefits which may come to the children from 
entering the class. They should be told as 
candidly as possible, and by way of comparison, 
just what prospects the pupil has if he remains 
in the regular class. They should be shown 
that the pre-vocational class is an important 
part of the school system, and that it does not 
prevent a pupil from reaching high school, 
altho it is not the primary purpose of these 
classes to give preparation for it. These facts 
clearly presented to the parents should form 
the basis on which they decide the question. 
Experience has shown that where the matter is 
talked over thus frankly, the parents will al- 
most invariably decide in favor of the pre- 
vocational work. After the classes have been in 
operation for two or three years, and the methods 
and purposes of such work firmly established, 
parents will be influenced in their judgment by 
the desires of the children themselves and by 
the testimony of other parents whose children 
have had successful experience in the new 
classes. 

Following are examples of circulars which 
have been issued for the information of prin- 
ciples, parents or the public generally regard- 
ing the selection of children for pre-vocational 
classes. One from Boston relates to a new pre- 
vocational center just organized. This was 
issued by the Assistant Director of Manual Arts 
who is in direct charge of the Pre-vocational 
work, and was intended merely for the informa- 
tion of the principals in one district. Altho 
pre-vocational work had been a feature of the 
3oston Public Schools for six years when this 
circular appeared, it was not taken for granted 
that everyone was fully informed regarding the 
purpose of the work. The circular follows: 


To Principals of Districts in the Neighborhood 
of the Mather District: 


As you know, there has been established in the 
Lyceum Hall an additional prevocational center. 
For the size, general character, length of ses- 
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sions, and other information, please see Minutes 
of May 26, 1913. The course of study will be 
somewhat similar to that laid out for the other 
prevocational centers (please see Minutes of 
Feb. 19, 1912), altho the time for the academic 
branches will be increased as the day is to be 
a 6-hour day, without home study; the shop work 
will be given 9 hours per week. 

Two of the classes are in operation, and there 
will be opportunity for several boys from your 
district to enter the third class which is being 
organized. The kind of boys who should be con- 
sidered are first those who are retarded academ- 
ically, while having some facility with their 
hands, and who need special attention and in- 
creased constructive stimulus to enable them to 
graduate within a reasonable time, and, second, 
normal members of the three upper grades who 
do not intend to remain in school after the age 
of 14 or graduation, and who expect to enter the 
trades. 

This center is intended to 

(a) Put into operation before the age of 14 an 
influence which may prolong school life beyond 
14, 

(b) Enable some retarded boys to graduate 
earlier than under present circumstances. 

(c) Awaken in certain boys a desire for an 
industrial career, and offer definite opportunity 
for vocational guidance therein. 

(d) Point to the Boston Industrial School or 
the Mechanic Arts High School after graduation 
rather than to the street or to some blind alley 
occupation. 

(e) Afford some definite preparation for boys 
who do finally go to work at 14. 

The class will be divided into A, B, and C 
divisions roughly corresponding with the 6th, 
7th, and 8th grades, and the lowest division will 
certainly and the other two divisions probably 
have an equal amount of training in each of the 
three shops before graduation. 

Each of the three classrooms is to be closely 
associated with some one shop, and all of the 
English, Mathematics, History, and Geography is 
to be based upon the work of the particular shop 
associated with the classroom. When a _ boy 
changes his shop he will change his classroom. 

If you have any candidates for this center, 
will you kindly send me their names at an early 
date with a short statement concerning each can- 
didate, giving grade, age, ability in manual train- 
ing, general academic ability, and deportment? 
While the center is in no sense disciplinary, 
there is no objection to sending to it a boy whose 
conduct has been unsatisfactory because he was 
not profiting by his present course of study. If 
you send me the names of any candidates I will 
notify you when the new class will be ready to 
receive them. 

John C. Brodhead, 
Assistant Director of Manual Arts. 


The following circular from Chicago marks 
one of the most important steps in the develop- 
ment of pre-vocational work, namely, its entry 
into the precincts of the high school. Here these 
classes use the high school building and the high 
school equipment. While the term pre-voca- 
tional appears only incidentally in the text, and 
not at the head of the circular, these classes in 
a!l of the high schools are called “Pre-vocational 
Classes.” A new feature of these classes was 
developed in 1914 in the Lane Technical High 
School, when it was decided that any pre-voca- 
tional boy might be promoted by subjects. A 
boy may now be regularly enrolled as a high 
school boy in one subject while pursuing other 
subjects as a part of the pre-vocational class. 
This marks the full development of the sym- 
pathetic attention which is being given to the 
needs of these individual pupils. The circular 
chows tle process of selecting the boys. 


(Chicago Circular.) 


Examinations for boys and girls who wish to 
take intensive industrial elementary course: On 
Monday, June 16, 1913, there will be held an ex- 
amination for the following classes of pupils 
whose parents desire to have them take an in- 
tensive industrial elementary course: 

ist. Boys in the sixth grade who are 14 years 
old and over. 

2nd. Girls in the sixth grade and upper fifth 
(5A) who are 14 years old and over. 

3rd. Boys and girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades who are 15 years of age and over. 


The course for boys will be given at the Lane 
Technical High School, the Lake Technical High 
School, and the Crane Technical High School, 
and will consist of mathematics, mechanical] 
drawing, English, history, physiology and geog- 
raphy. 

The course for girls will be given at the Lucy 
Flower High School, and will consist of cooking, 
hand and machine sewing, the running of power 
machines, English, art, physiology and hygiene, 
mathematics, history, music and physical educa. 
tion. Special attention will be paid to the needs 
of those pupils who must become self-supporting 
within a short time. 

The examination for boys will be held at the 
Lane Technical High School, the Crane Techni- 
cal High School, and the Lake Technical High 
School, on Monday, June 16, and will begin at 
1:40 P. M. 

The examination for girls will be held at the 
Lewis-Champlain School, the Medill Grammar 
School, and the Franklin School, on Monday, 
June 16, and will begin at 9 A. M. 

Principals and teachers will please give time 
to a full discussion of this subject with the pupils 
and their parents so that no mistake may be 
made thru the impression that this course will 
be a short cut to the high school. The work will] 
be what might be termed prevocational. This is 
not an effort to take the pupils out of the upper 
elementary grades; it is an effort to give the 
best work possible to young people from 14 to 
18 years of age who are not likely to pursue a 
high school course. At the same time, the pupil 
who completes the elementary work satisfactorily 
may be admitted to the Technical High Schools. 

If any of the pupils of your school who meet 
these requirements desire to attend the examina- 
tion, you will plegse fill out for each one a blank 
which will be sent you. This blank will serve 
as a@ card of admission and should be presented 
at the school at the time of examination. 

Please to notify the Examiner on enclosed 
blank not later than June 2d of the number of 
your pupils who will take this examination. 


Ella Flagg Young, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Louisville, Kentucky, affords an example of 

extreme simplicity and purposefulness in the 

organization of this work, and to the rigid 

adherence to the strictly pre-vocational nature 

of the school. A paragraph from a circular of 
the school states: 


“Only thirty-two children could be satisfactor- 
ily handled in this initial class of prevocational 
training. They were, therefore, carefully se- 
lected from among children who had applied for 
permits to work, or who would positively leave 
school within a year. In order to find the chil- 
dren who would most immediately benefit by the 
training, the various districts of the city were 
investigated, and a factory district in the west- 
ern portion of the city was selected. Following 
this decision, the homes of individual children 
were visited, and their parents interviewed. No 
child was permitted to enter this class if there 
was any intimation on the part of the parents 
that further schooling was considered for the 
child. Twenty-one boys and eleven girls compose 


the class.” 

One difficulty which will almost certainly be 
met in any city of considerable size, where the 
individual teachers are allowed to make the 
selections, will be that unless thoroly informed 
and heartily in sympathy with the plan of pre- 
vocational work, teachers will select only their 
difficult pupils, those who are troublesome in 
discipline, mentally subnormal, or otherwise 
found to be undesirable for the regular school 
work. One superintendent remarked that the 
greatest value of the pre-vocational class was 
the relief which it offered the regular teachers 
by eliminating the less desirable pupils. While 
admitting that this benefit may be great, it 
should not be considered a determining factor 
in the problem of selecting children for pre 
vocational classes. 

This leads naturally to the discussion of the 
attitude of the teacher and the school man- 
agement generally toward the whole matter. 


The Pre-vocational Teacher. 


The survey of our typical community will um 
doubtedly show that a majority of the teachers 
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are in sympathy with the old plan of grading, 
holding the opinion that the system, in assign- 
ing a pupil to a given grade, is evaluating 
accurately his standing in comparison with his 
fellows and his actual ability to do the pre- 
seribed work of that grade. In other words the 
teachers will be entirely confident that a given 
sixth-grade boy is rightly placed. It will be 
difficult to convince them that the boy might do 
the work of the eighth grade just as well pro- 
vided some opportunity could be given him to 
overcome the difficulties encountered in the first 
month. An occasional teacher may be found 
who would be glad to promote a boy on the 
assumption that he had the ability to do the 
work in a higher grade provided the teacher 
eould “get hold of him,” but, with the vast 
majority, the “system” will be held in high 
repute and the pupil will not be permitted to do 
any of the work in grade seven until he has 
“completed the required course of study” for 
grade six. 

It must not be assumed that the teachers 
themselves are to be he'd blameworthy because 
of this attitude. It is rather that conditions 
have forced them to take the traditional point 
of view, namely that this selective function of 
the school is of first importance. The teachers 
are forced to work with large classes, are re- 
quired to “get results,” to prepare for the next 
grade such children as have the requisite 
ability to “go on.” They are obliged to use 
every means at their disposal to accomplish the 
ends which have been fixed by the authorities, 
including the rigid elimination of the unfit. 
“These are the survivals” said a school principal 
in showing an upper grade class to a visitor. 
It is pertinent to ask, “What have they sur- 
vived?” Many grade teachers would be glad to 
break away from this unnatural and undemo- 
eratic contest and to conduct the children more 
happily along paths which lead to more desir- 
able and attainable ends. 

The tendency in pre-vocational work is to 
ignore grading so far as possible and to assume 
that each individual is competent to do some of 
the work in grades much higher than that in 
which he is listlessly sitting, generally at the 
back of the room, with little or nothing to show 
for it at the end of the year. It cannot be 
stated too strongly that the attitude of the 
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school management and of the teaching force in 
this one matter of grading is of first importance 
in determining whether or not pre-vocational 
classes are needed in a school system. Instances 
are on record where the plan of promotion is so 
flexible and the attitude of all concerned so 
sympathetic toward individual needs and apti- 
tudes that there is little reason for the estab- 
lishment of pre-vocational work. These schools 
are in the small minority at present, however, 
and the rule, of inflexible, rigid, impersonal 
grading still holds and therefore renders neces- 
sary or desirable the pre-vocational class. 
The Organization of the Class. 

Undoubtedly the typical survey will demon- 
strate the need of a pre-vocational class and also 
will show the locality in which it should be 
organized. It should, as well, throw some light 
on the problem of selecting the teachers and the 
principal under whose immediate charge the 
work is to be carried out. 

There should be at least two teachers, one for 
some form of constructive hand work and the 
other for the so-called “regular” subjects or 
book work. Even if the class is so small that 
two teachers are not required, so far as the 
number of pupils is concerned, it is desirable to 
adopt a departmental plan, drawing the teach- 
ers, for a part of their time, from other classes. 
Where it is possible to have three book work 
teachers, on whole or part ‘time, such an arrange- 
ment is even more effective than that of having 
only one teacher in charge of the class. For 
example, if there could be three different teach- 
ers, it would be desirable to select one who is ex- 
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tremely fond of books and literature, another 
who enjoys teaching any kind of mathematics, 
and a third who has the attitude of the scientist, 
who likes to examine miaterial and to do things 
with it, observing and recording results and 
ultimately drawing conclusions. All these 
teachers while differing in professional qualifi- 
cations should be alike in that they recognize 
as pernicious the common practice of grading 
on a basis of 100 per cent without reference to 
the personal conditions under which the work 
has been done; in that they believe in the pub- 
lic school but believe even more confidently in 
human nature; in that they are versatile, 
adaptable, hopeful, cheerful, and above all sym- 
pathetic with the children whom they teach. 
There is no school system which does not in- 
clude such teachers, and a survey will un- 
doubtedly bring to light some men or women 
peculiarly well qualified for the new work. 
They should be made to feel that the assump- 
tion of the new duties is a distinct professional 
advance. 

The shop-work teacher should be a so-called 
“practical man,”—one who has had shop experi- 
ence, but he must be potentially a teacher. It 
is desirable to develop some local man who is 
well acquainted with the community rather 
than to call from a distance one who has had 
theoretical or even practical training in an en- 
tirely different environment. Manual training 
teachers who have spent two or three summers 
working in local manufacturing establishments 
.make excellent teachers of pre-vocational shop 


work, (Concluded on Page 65) 


INSURANCE 


Albert Earley, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Men insure their lives and their property. 
They insure against sickness, death, accident, 
sterm, fire and flood and the money thus paid 
1s considered a good investment. We wondcr 
how many teachers insure against loss of posi- 
tion. It is professional suicide not to do sv. 
We do not mean that teachers should pay pre- 
miums to some company to guarantee that they 
shall always have a position or that they should 
receive a weekly stipend when they are so un- 
ivrtunate as to be out vf a position. But when 





A WAR SCHOOL. 


Che European War has affected the schools, not only of the nations engaged in the conflict, but also of their peaceful neighbors 
In Switzerland, for es the troops which are maintaining the neutrality of the Confederation have occupied hundreds of school- 


houses, and the children 


\ , en have been obliged to seek places for instruction in makeshift quarters. 
children in Zurich, which has taken a suburban railway car for its schoolroom. 


The illustration shows a class of 


teachers increase their efficiency or their 
scholarship or improve their methods or become 
more useful to their communities, they are in- 
suring azainst Joss of position. This insurance 
inay be obtaincd by attending summer schools, 
extension courses, by taking correspondence 
work, buying books, subscribing for magazines, 
traveling, attending teachers’ meetings, lectures, 
plays, musicals, ete. 

It is a truism that no teacher stands still; 
he cither advances or retrogrades. The teacher 
who thinks that because he is a college grad- 
uate he needs no further preparation or im- 
provement has not the true conception of his 
work. This applies especially to science teach- 
ers but there are no exceptions. The sciences 
are alive and advance day by day and the 
teacher who neglects to advance with them will 
ultimately give way to one who will advance. 
Many teachers of mathematics believe that if 
they have mastered fairly well the subject mat- 
ter that nothing further is necessary. They 
argue that the principies of mathematics like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians never 
change. True. But the viewpoint of teaching 
mathematics changes and a progressive teacher 
will know whet is meant by the Perry move- 
nent and will be vitalizing his work by applied 
problems. Every high teacher should 
know something of the great educational move- 
ments of the day such as the Junior High 
School Movement and the Gary Plan. 

By attending summer school the teacher not 
only gets a better grasp of his subject matter 
but he once more becomes a student and hence 
when he returns to his duties in September he 
can better understand and appreciate his 
students’ viewpoint. He thus becomes more 
sympathetic and the students look upon him as 
a friend. 

New Jersey requires teachers to pay two per 
cent of their salaries into a retirement fund. 
This insures against want in old age. Would 
it not be equally as wise to insure against be- 
coming a back number by setting aside a cer- 
tain sum each month to purchase books or 
magazines? Insure against going to seed. 


school 








FIRE INSURANCE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A fundamental difference between institu- 
tions of a public or semi-public character, such 
as hospitals, schools, or churches, and private 
properties is that in the case of public proper- 
ties any loss arising from lack of insurance does 
not touch the pocketbook of the individual. Ifa 
man neglects to insure his house and it burns, 
he himself suffers that loss. If a manufacturer 
carries no casualty insurance and an accident 
takes place in his plant, he must stand the cost. 
He cannot pass around a subscription list, or 
fall back on the taxpayers of the country, but 
must bear the full consequence of his acts and 
decisions. As a result he will weigh and decide 
carefully whatever he does and, when he ap- 
proaches a subject, in which his own knowledge 
is deficient, he will call in some one who has 
the information of the expert. It is easy to see 
bow in a school board, composed of different in- 
dividuals of varying personality and mental 
make-up, there is bound to be more or less diffi- 
culty in the management of such a technical 
problem as insurance. One man is a firm be- 
lever in insurance. His vote is to cover every- 
thing as fully as possible. Another does not 
believe in insurance at all and thinks money 
paid for premiums a sheer waste. His vote will 
be against insurance. Between these extremes 
there are all shades of opinion, so that there is 
a fair chance thai a compromise will result with 
a more or less haphazard coverage. 

What might be called the political element 
may also militate against proper insurance. 
There is the old saying: “kissing goes by favor.” 
Very often the same may be said of insurance. 
There may be an insurance man on the board, 
or some member of the board may have insur- 
ance affiliations. In such a case it is easy to 
see where the insurance may land. There is 
nothing against this, if the man, who handles 
the insurance, knows his business. Unfortu- 
nately insur.ince is too often a side line of some 
other business, especially in smaller communties. 
Law offices, coal, real estate, even ministers sell 
a little insurance “on the side.” The companies 
supply them with policy blanks and forms and 
an agency sign, and they literally “go to it.” 
While such agencies may issue a policy that will 
at least be valid for the payment of a loss, it is 
evident that their service, in the way of im- 
proving the condition of a risk or effecting 
reductions in its rates, will be very inadequate. 
If there are several agencies in a town, each 
one clamoring for its share of the public busi- 
ness, and insisting on its rights as a member of 
the body politic to such a perquisite, the board, 
to make everyone happy, may farm out its in- 
surance among all the agencies. This can be 
done in a right way and a wrong way. The right 
way is to give the placing of the insurance to 
some one central authority, who will attend t 
all the details, draw up proper forms and appor- 
tion the amounts of insurance 
various agencies. 
for efficiency. 


among the 
In this way everything makes 
The wrong way is just to deal 
out blocks of insurance among the agents and 
to let each one write it up according to his own 
taste and fancy. While it is said that “variety 
is the spice of life,” a variety of insurance 
policies will make life more than interesting to 
the average man, when he comes to settle a loss. 
Policies covering the same risk ought always to 
be concurrent. That is, the forms used to 
describe the property insured, and giving cer- 
tain privileges and making certain restrictions, 
must be identical, otherwise the way is open for 


NOTE—The author is a fire and casualty insurance con- 
sultant of broad experience. A second article treating on boiler 
insurance etc., will appear in an early issue.——Editor. 


Albert A. Johnson, New York City 


numerous snarls, more or less serious, when a 
loss has to be adjusted. 

The factor of growth must also be considered. 
A young community starts with a school build- 
ing. After a time, as it grows, the building is 
enlarged, and more insurance is taken out. 
Then, perhaps, a second building is put up, and 
insurance is placed on it. It does not take long, 
proceeding in this way, to amass a miscellaneous 
bateh of policies scattered over different risks 
with different dates of expiration. This is not 
a matter of vital importance, where only a few 
policies are concerned, but there comes a stage, 
when the mere physical difficulty of handling 
and keeping proper records of a number of 
policies becomes a serious problem. 

Roughly there are three ways of writing the 
coverage in the policy, individual, blanket 
and schedule. The individual form of policy 
is that policy by which only one thing at 
risk in one location is covered. For example, 
$5,000 on brick building occupied as school, 
situated corner of West and High Streets. The 
blanket form is that form by which several 
different items either in the same location or 
different locations are insured for a lump sum. 
This form is often used for manufacturing risks 
where there may be a certain fixed total but where 
the amount at hazard in various parts of the 
plant will fluctuate. A plant may consist of 
ten buildings worth in all $100,000. It may 
have maehinery worth $150,000, and it may 
carry $100,000 worth of stock in raw finished 
product and material in course of manufacture. 
This stock will naturally be distributed thru 
the entire plant. It will fluctuate as a fresh 
lot of raw material if placed in storage in one 
building, or the finished product awaits ship- 
ment in another. To place fixed amounts on 
stock in each building might be to over-insure 
in one part and under-insure in another. The 
blanket form takes care of this by covering the 
entire amount wherever it may be in the plant. 

The best form for school use to my mind is 
the schedule form. Under this form a schedule 
of all the property insured is incorporated in 
the policy form. Somewhat like this: 

(1) $50,000 on brick building 170 Main 
Street. 

(2) $40,000 on contents of above. 

(3) $10,000 on frame building 2400 West 
End Ave. 

(4) §$ 5,000 on contents of above. 

(5) $75,000 on steel and concrete build- 
ing 214 Centre St. 

(6) $60,000 on contents of above. 


Total. ..$240,000 


Each policy is written for whatever amount 
minmay be placed with that company and applies 
pro rata to each item of the schedule. It is 
very clear how this method simplifies everything. 
Instead of a company having half a dozen dif- 
ferent policies one covering each item in the 
list, its ome policy covers all the items. It 
means that all the policies will read alike, will 
be “concurrent,” as the phrase is, and so make 
a loss settlement easy. It also shows plainly 
just what insurance is being carried on each 
particular risk, and that brings before the eyes 
the question: Is the right amount of insurance 
being carried ? 

How do we arrive at the proper amount of 
insurance?’ What is the “sound value” of a 
piece of property? It is not what it cost, for 
there may be a large depreciation. Neither is 
it fair to take what it would bring at a forced 
sale. The best definition of sound value is, 
what it would take to replace the property with 
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like kind and quality. This means that a frame 
building should be valued at what it would cost 
to build another frame building, not what it 
would cost to replace it with one of steel and 
concrete. On the other hand it should not be 
valued at what a wrecker would pay for it as 
oid building material. 


This matter of sound value is very import- 
ant on account of the co-insurance clause now 
used in the greater number of policies. The 
customary clause is the 80 per cent clause, 
Many persons have an idea that this means that 
in case of loss the company will pay only 80 per 
cent of the loss. It is very different in its mean- 
ing and application. Its purpose is to compel the 
insured to carry adequate insurance by making 
him a co-insurer for the difference which he 
does not cover with insurance, between 80 per 
cent of the value of the property and the actual 
amount of insurance. To make this concrete: 
The value of a piece of property is $10,000, 80 
per cent of $10,000 is $8,000. In case of a fire 
that loss will be settled in the proportion that 
the amount of insurance bears to the $8,000 
(80 per cent). For example the insurance 
carried is $5,000. This is five-eighths of $8,000 
and the companies will pay five-eighths of any 
loss, making the insured a co-insurer for the 
remaining three-eighths. In case of a total loss 
the face of the policy would be paid. Without 
such a clause, a man might carry very inade- 
quate insurance in proportion to the values at 
hazard, amd a small loss to him might be a 
total loss so far as the amount of his policies 
were concerned, and so far as the companies 


were affected. 


The question of rates is one which touches 
the most sensitive nerve; that of the pocket- 
vook. What is a proper rate for a school build- 
ing? What is the right price for an overcoat! 
it is as easy to answer one of these questions 
as the other. The old haphazard method of 
rating is becoming a thing of the past. We are 
iar from perfection yet, but rate making is 
growing more and more an exact science, which 
takes into account all conditions affecting a 
risk. Needless to say the building outside of a 
town, beyond the reach of a fire department and 
without any water supply for fire fighting, is 
going to pay a higher rate than the building 
with an engine house around the corner and a 
fire plug in front of the door. It is along the 
lines of working out the right rates that the 
expert in insurance is most needed. Practi- 
cally all risks of any size are now rated on a 
schedule basis. (This schedule, by the way is 
different and not to be confused with the 
schedule policy form I mentioned earlier in 
this article). This rating schedule takes a risk, 
starts with a certain key or base rate for what 
is considered a normal rate for this class, Then 
it adds and substracts. Charges are added for 
excess height and area, defects in construction, 
exposure to external hazards, as for instance a 
planing mill next door; and credits are made 
for improvements, such as fire alarms, stand- 
pipes and hose, night watchmen. The final 
result is the rate. This method is eminently 
fair. It makes a risk pay for just what it 1s 
wortn. The well built, well cared for property 
in a good location gets the’ full benefit. The 
run down, carelessly kept place pays the penalty 
in its rate. 

Of all buildings school buildings ought to be 
the best constructed. No precaution against 
fire or the panic from an alarm of fire ought w 
be disregarded. They are not like manufac- 
turing plants in which the occupants are of an 
age, where they can look out for themselves in 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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A superintendent or supervising principal 
bears an important relationship to four groups: 
to the directors, to the public, to the children, 
and to the teachers. It is a most difficult posi- 
tion because of this fourfold relationship. Every 
man in such a position expects as a matter of 
course to maintain successful relationships with 
the last two groups—it is his real work. He 
understands too, that the public is proverbially 
fickle. But, what is driving strong men out of 
the profession, what is causing others to lose 
their self-respect, and what is a constant anxiety 
to all—good, mediocre, and bad,—is the uncer- 
tain quantity, the variable, the body of men 
called the Board of Education. 


The superintendent knows that while he may 
please one body of men, the changes of a few 
years may make him entirely persona non grata 
to the new group, and that politics, prejudice, 
personal feeling, even ignorance may make his 
position untenable. So common is this situa- 
tion that in many states it is considered a mat- 
ter of course that in a few years a man must 
seek new quarters, not at all because of in- 
efficiency, but becruse the Board for reasons of 
its own desires a change. 

The condition is too common and too serious 
to escape discussion. An entire change in the 
manner of appointment of superintendents is 
possible, tenure of office acts have been passed, 
and county boards less subject to local influence 
and interference are being advocated; but such 
reforms will take time even if they are desir- 
able. It is to be hoped that a public sentiment 
may be created against the practices which tend 
to make the superintendencies positions which 
only politicians and wire pullers care to con- 
sider. This condition is disastrous to the 
schools (1) because the best men will not enter 
or remain in a position subject to such uncer- 
tainties; (2) frequent changes upset the school 
system and require a constant readjustment 
which results in loss of time, money and ner- 
vous energy; (3) the public and even the chil- 
dren learn to blame the administration instead 
of cultivating a spirit of co-operation; (4) no 
superintendent can do his best under such con- 
ditions. 

The Selection of a Superintendent. 

The chances of frequent change may be les- 
sened by proper precaution in selecting a super- 
intendent, a task generally understood to be ex- 
tremely important. It is announced that the 
place is open, the directors fortify themselves 
for interviews, candidates pour in, and the fight 
is on. In the best schools and now quite com- 
monly, teachers are nominated by the superin- 
tendent after careful examination of education, 
personality, and experience, often after a visit 
to her classroom. But the superintendent is fre- 
quently selected on the strength of his ability 
to make a good impression on five, nine, twelve, 
fifteen men, often of as many types. He must 
have influential friends, political, fraternal, 
book company, religious, social; he must be a 


good fellow, a mixer, preferably an athlete, a 
hustler; and sometimes an astute member of the 
Board may think to inquire as to his education, 
organizing ability, and real record as a super- 
vising officer. If this picture is overdrawn, l 
am most rejoiced that the facts are better than I 
have painted them. 

Of course it is‘a difficult task to select a good 
superintendent, but it ought to be done thoroly 
and carefully. Enough money and time should 
be spent in investigation of the past record of a 
candidate so that it may be reasonably certain 
that he will be successful. I should name the 
points to be investigated in the following order: 
(1) moral character; (2) professional ability; 
(a) in inspiring teachers and pupils; (b) in 
disciplining, (c) in organizing ; (3) education; 
(4) social qualities. No public man’s light is 
hid under a bushel; it ought not to be difficult 
to ascertain the truth with regard to all these 
points. 

A Reflection on the Board. 

Once a superintendent whose moral and pro- 
fessional reputation is above reproach, has been 
selected, the whole Board of Education should 
give him the moral influence of their support. 
If he fails in any respect it is a reflection on 
them. Communities and cities vary to such an 
extent that he may wish to attempt policies in 
one which would be unsuitable in another. The 
first year of a superintendent is a very critical 
and a very difficult one. Shall he introduce new 
features at once, or shall he follow his pre- 
decessor’s policy to avoid opposition to too 
rapid changes? The Board may help tg decide 
these and other questions because the members 
know the community. They should advise him, 
not with a critical attitude but in a friendly 
spirit. This should not be the opinion of an 
individval member but of the majority. At this 
time the public is weighing him critically, and 
he especially needs the feeling of cordial, sym- 
pathetic and firm backing which is due him 
from the Board. 

A director in seeking a new superintendent 
was heard to say, “We want a man who can 
please everybody.” It is very common for 
board members to say, “I haven’t heard any 
complaints,” as if that were the measure of a 
man’s success. It is the business of an actor 
or a singer to please everybody; but a superin- 
tendent has a higher mission. His service is to 
work for the highest interest of the pupils, to 
train them for the business of life. The Board 
should judge his work from this standpoint 
rather than from the complaints or adulations 
which come from an American public. Public 
opinion is seldom the result of reflection or 
mature judgment but is too prone to formulate 
and express criticism. People are quick to re- 
sent any fancied wrong to their children. 
Thankless and unappreciated as is the task of 

American School Board members, they must 
take a solid and dignified stand in support of 
the superintendent if he is conscientious. They 
may require explicit explanations of his policy 
15 
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L. Alden Marsh 


and conduct, but unless he has gone beyond his 

province or has directly opposed the instruc- 

tions of the Board, he has a right to their sup- 

port in the eyes oi the public at least. 
Reports and Complaints. 

To avoid friction a complete report should 
be made by the superintendent to the Board at 
every regular meeting. This should be not 
merely statistical, but informational, and re- 
commendatory. Most superintendents make no 
important move without action by the Board. 
Alas for the town whose Board is so full of dis- 
cussion of buildings, bonds, and buying, (im- 
portant tho these be), that it never gets near to 
the problem of education at all. 

While some men seem to have a faculty for 
stirring up commotion, it is quite possible for 
the patrons to be considerably moved when the 
superintendent is in no way to blame. The in- 
troduction of medical inspection, physical train- 
ing, or the honest enforcement of compulsory 
education are almost sure to create hostile feel- 
ing. Necessary transfers to a different build- 
ing are commonly misunderstood; irregular pro- 
motions however just cause jealousy. The head 
of the system is often accused of partiality, of 
catering to the wealthy, of lack of tact, of 
cruelty. The experienced director knows that 
these are perennial causes of complaint. If 
there are more serious charges and an investi- 
gation becomes necessary, it should be done as 
quietly as possible and in the interest of the 
superintendent as well as of the complainants. 

Salaries and Length of Service. ' 

If a man can fill this most responsible and 
trying position satisfactorily, his salary should 
be in keeping. If he has the interests of the 
children at heart, he is worthy of his hire. He 
should not be required to beg for more money, 
nor should it be expected that he seek other 
positions so as to gain recognition due him 
from his own Board. Every year he is worth 
more to the community, because he knows con- 
ditions better. His salary should therefore be 
sufficient to let him live as other professional 
men live, to pay for books, study, and a little 
travel so as to maintain the dignity and respect 
of his position. 

If a town or city can pay enough to retain 
a good man for a long term of years, there will 
be rich returns. But how rare such a city is 
on this side of the water! In a great American 
city there recently died a superintendent who 
was still in the service altho he was past 
eighty. What if subordinates did do most of his 
work in the last few years? All honor to the 
city which respected the fruitful service of a 
faithful superintendent and allowed him to re- 
main even at an age when most men are in- 
capacitated. A superintendent in a small New 
Jersey town served for 42 years and is now in 
the state department. But how many such 
cases can you mention? 

Removing the Superintendent. 

When should a superintendent be removed? 

When incompetent and immoral certainly, and 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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THE OAKLAND INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON EDUCATION 


Wm. C. Bruce 


In the enthusiasm of the occasion the report 
of a great convention is likely to deal largely 
with superlatives. And these are not only per- 
missable, but necessary, in writing of the fifty- 
third convention of the National Education 
Association and the third International Congress 
on Education, held at Oakland, Cal., August 
16-28. It is no exaggeration to say that the con- 
vention was the largest since the Boston meet- 
ing, that the program was the most varied and 
comprehensive in years, that the business session 
afforded the hottest, bitterest possible fight for 
the presidency, and that the departments were 
attended by large, enthusiastic audiences. 

The California school people in general and 
the Oakland authorities in particular gave the 
convention a hearty welcome and a thoroly hos- 
pitable entertainment. The new Oakland Hotel, 
the Registration Headquarters, and the splendid, 
new Oakland Auditorium left nothing to be 
desired for convenience, accessibility and com- 
fort. Accommodations were plentiful, and prices 
were reasonable. 

It was naturally expected that the compelling 
attraction of the Fair would greatly increase 
the registration, but materially reduce the at- 
tendance at the several sessions. The first of 
these expectations was fully realized; the second, 
happily did not come true. California kept her 
promise to provide seven thousand advance 
registrations, and fully that number of teachers 
were present from the state. The registrations 
during the first week easily passed the twelve- 
thousand mark. Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Montana and Utah sent 
large delegations, and the South and North 
Central States were well represented. Massa- 
chusetts and New York were conspicuous for the 
number and importance of their active member- 
ships. The opening session was attended by 
not less than seven thousand persons, and the 
subsequent general meeting rarely numbered 
less than four thousand. The departmental con- 
gresses were not less well attended, and several, 
notably the Department of School Administra- 
tion, drew record crowds. 

The Congress was truly international in char- 
acter. Seventeen nations, including nearly all 
of the warring countries of Europe, were repre- 
sented by thirty official and nearly a hundred 
unofficial delegates. A majority of the foreign 
official delegates took part in the program of the 
general sessions, lending a picturesque variety 
to the addresses. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan’s delightful person- 
ality dominated the general sessions over which 
he presided. He was kindly and witty in his 
introductions and never failed in his addresses 
on “peace and the teacher” to hold his audience 
at a high tension of interest. 

The breezy Californians were on _ hand. 
Whether teachers, principals or superintendents, 
they never tired of telling the Easterners of the 
wenders of the Golden State, its enormous re- 
scurces, its fruits, flowers, minerals, scenery, 
sunshine, climate. With pride well justified, 
the success and effectiveness of the California 
schoo's were recounted to every visitor. The 
perpetual sunshine of the state was not much 
in evidence at Oakland. It was obscured by a 
high fog (elsewhere, called clouds) that hung 
over the bay cities with chilly persistence. 

The General Sessions. 


The general sessions, of which there were six 
ou two days of the first week, took up respec- 
tively war and peace, international educational 
progress, rural educa ind miscellaneous 
problems. The opening meeting was inspiring 
in the heartiness of the we nd the eordial- 
itv of the responses. As | foremost peace 
edvocate in the United States David Starr 
Jordan very fitly chose as the ‘t of his 


president’s address, “The Teacher . War.” 
“That the war system of the w ists” 

said Dr. Jordan, “is mainly due to the } 

of education. 


“Under the guise of patriotism men have been 
educated to regard the most brutal of crimes as 
a service to God and as a duty to the state. The 
plea of ‘military necessity’ has been set above 
all matters of morals or of law. 

“War destroys the teachers’ work. The teach- 
ers’ work is to destroy war. 

“Too much of the world’s history has been 
written in blood. Such history is barbarism. 
It shows that we teachers, or those who came 
before us, have neglected our work, or else that 
we have perverted it. 

“It is easy to see that the present war is a war 
of rival militarisms. It is a soldiers’ war—too 
many men trained to fight—too few men trained 
in respect to law. 

“It is said that, next to the militarists and 
their lackeys, the diplomatists, the historians are 
at fault. A trail of blood is over human history, 
and the historians have been fascinated by it— 
obsessed by it, while they have neglected the 
real substance of history, the growth of man. 

Chancellor Jordan reframed.the definition of 
patriotism, and declared that the great deeds 
of civilization would not be in the future deeds 
of strife—that the teachers of today would fur- 
nish a new ideal to their pupils—the ideal of 
service for fellow men. And he explained that 
there was just as much daring, just as much 
heroism, just as much real gain in this new 
patriotism as in the old.” 

“The educational systems of Europe,” said 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown who followed President 
Jordan, “have proved disappointing, because of 
their apparent lack of influence in the present 
crisis of world affairs. Schoolmasters, school 
systems, universities and all have simply been 
swept along by the stream of national belli- 
gerency. We have no reason to suppose that the 
ease would have been greatly different if our 
own land had been involved in the conflict.” 

Dr. Brown discussed in detail, the educational 
progress of the past fifteen years, pointing out 
the advance made, noting the mistakes and 
closing with a survey of the needs for future 
progress. 

Prof. Ernest F. Farrington who opened the 
afternoon session, pointed to the essential dif- 
ference between European and American second- 
ary education when he said that the former is 
essentially a school for the classes while the 
latter is a school for the masses. Kuropean 
educational progress, he concluded, is funda- 
mentally due to the spirit of co-operation which 
is everywhere apparent, and this is the largest 
single idea we can gain from European experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Michael E.- Sadler, of Leeds University, 
England, paid tribute to the educational inspira- 
tion which Great Britain has received from the 
German Empire and the United States and 
which, tho it has not dominated, has given an 
impetus to English education and has rein- 
forced its own traditions and characteristics. 


In the session devoted to rural education, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton urged particularly the develop- 
ment of those phases of agriculture and house- 
hold arts which will make the farm boy and 
girl better able to cope with the growing variety 
and complexity of farm management. Harold 
W. Foght pleaded for better conditions in rural 
teaching. He showed that nearly 33 per cent of 
all country teachers are without any profes- 
sional preparation, that they change schools fre- 
quently and do not remain long in the work, 
that they receive an average annual salary of 
$485, and that, while they instruct 54.7 per cent 
of the school population, they receive 45.5* of 
the salaries. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood in speaking of rural 
school health problems, vigorously restated the 
conclusions of the committee which he has 
headed for several years past. 

The address of Mr. Wm. B. Owen of Chicago, 
which concluded the Thursday evening pro- 
gram, took up teachers’ organizations, developed 
the importance of these non-official bodies in 
shaping educational policies and methods, and 
urged a complete reorganization for still greater 
effectiveness. One result of the address was the 
appointment of a committee, headed by Mr, 
Owen, to study the efficiency of the National 
Education Association, and to suggest plans fer 
widening its scope and usefulness. 

Departmental Sessions. 

It is impossible to do more than touch upon 
some of the high lights of general and depart- 
mental congresses. The latter were, in the sub- 
jects for discussion and the speakers, limited 
almost wholly to the United States and differed 
only from the usual N. E. A. departmental meet- 
ings in that three sessions were scheduled for a 
single day. This plan proved its merits in that 
interest was concentrated each day to a given 
field and persons engaged in this field could 
devote themselves to it without losing the oppor- 
tunity of attending general sessions. The con- 
tinuance of the plan would be well worth con- 
sidering, particularly for the Department of 
school Administration, the members of which 
are laymen who cannot spare more than a day or 
two from their avocations. 

The program of the “Congress on Administra- 
tive problems as Viewed by Classroom Teach- 
ers” proved that the awakening of the classroom 
workers to their opportunity and duty as factors 
in the administration of the schools, has re- 
sulted in a formidable movement. The League 
of Teachers’ Associations is perhaps the best 
and most effective evidence that the classroom 
teachers have a grip on problems and a broad 
knowledge which will greatly influence their 
own future status. Better means of the rapid 
professionalization of teaching in the cities, at 
lesst, could not be asked. 

In the Departmental Congress on School Hy- 
giene the most suggestive discussions touched 
upon school sites and ventilation. Mr. Wm. E. 
Watt of Chicago, advocated the fresh-cold-air 
room and denounced mechanical devices and the 
superheating of air. Mr. F. B. Dresslar urged 
that high schools be located away from the busi- 
ness center and that great attention be given to 
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OPENING SESSION OF THE 53d CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, OAKLAND, CAL., AUG. 16, 1915. 
1—President David Starr Jordan. 2—Secretary D. W. Springer. 3—Vice-President Joseph Swain. 


cbyiating the evils which will result in moral 
dangers, in physical dangers and nervous 
dangers. He urged that where but one high 
school can be built it be placed as near the open 
country as possible, where large grounds for 
athletics, play, gardening, agricultural experi- 
mentation, ete., will be available. 

In the Department of Elementary Education, 
Miss Edith K. Clark, State Superintendent 

Publie Instruction of Wyoming, pointed out 
the necessity of smaller units of supervision for 
he rural schools. She said in part: 

“One-room sehools will always exist, but in- 
dividual boards of education, we hope to not have 
always with us. Just as unreasonable as to have 
distinct and separate boards of education for 
each school building in a city and just as fatal 
to progress. 

“Probably not necessary to present arguments 
against the one nor in favor of the other, but 
more profitable to spend the time allotted to me 
in briefly emphasizing a few of the most con- 
spicuous advantages of the larger unit. 

‘The teachers may be equally efficient in both, 
but adequate supervision possible only when dis- 
trict superintendent is employed. County super- 
intendents usually have too large territory to 
successfully act as professional advisor to their 
teachers. District trustees not qualified nor will- 
ing to devote time to school supervision. Hence, 
a district superintendent indispensable to main 
tain standard of city system. By raising stand- 
ard of rural schools in this way, country life 
offers equivalent advantages to boys and girls 
and checks movement toward cities. Also gives 
opportunity to adapt curriculum to rural inter- 
ts. Economy in purchase of school supplies 
permits use of valuable assortment of textbooks 
by making possible exchanges among schools 
within district.” 

The Business Meeting. 

The Oakland and San Francisco papers took 
much delight in featuring, not the serious busi- 
ness of the convention or the important papers 
read before it, but the fight which was developed 
hy Miss Grace C. Strachan for the presidency. 
It will be remembered that Miss Strachan was a 

indidate in Chieago four years ago, and again 
in St. Paul, last year. Dr. 

nonent at Oakland, was also a candidate a 
year ago, and had a majority of the nominating 
‘committee favorable to his election at that time. 
The fact that the meeting of 1915 was to be an 
International Congress caused him to withdraw 
rracefully in favor of a man of international 
educational reputation. It was but natural that 
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es 


Johnson, her 


e men and women who were asked to vote for 

Jordan in 1914 should remember Dr. John- 
n’s courteous act and should flock again to his 
support. 

When after a year of strenuous campaigning, 
Miss Strachan and her supporters reached Oak 
land, they found that they could make little im- 
pression upon the active members present. The 

minating committee representing 45 states 

nd territories proved, in a poll taken early in 

e week, to be overwhelmingly in favor of Dr. 
Johnson. Its final ballot was 39 for Johnson 
| six for Miss Strachan. 

The Strachan adherents, who had worked in 


California, particularly among the women 


teachers’ organizations, now determined to bring 
a minority report into the meeting in the hope 
of overturning the committee’s report with the 
large California woman vote. This minority 
report they offered after Mr. H. J. Waters of 
Kansas, presented the majority report. Dr. 
Thos. E. Finegan of New York, spoke at length 
of Miss Strachan’s labors for the teachers of 
New York City, of the appropriateness of recog- 
nizing it, and of the desirability of electing a 
woman at the head of an organization that is 80 
per cent women. 

Objection was made to the address and a noisy 
parliamentary tangle ensued that kept Chair- 
man Swain exceedingly busy for a few minutes. 
Miss Strachan who occupied a prominent posi- 
tion on the platform, now arose to make a state- 
ment in her own behalf, but was not permitted 
to say more than a few words. Mr. A. S. Down- 
ing, one of her own floor managers, demanded 
as a point of order, that she be not permitted 
to speak when her opponent was not present. 
The Johnson adherents, who did not understand 
that Mr. Downing was seeking to prevent a pain- 
ful and injurious repetition of an incident that 
happened in Chicago four years ago, shouted 
that Miss Strachan be heard. In the confusion, 
Mr. Owen asked for fair play. Mr. J. Y. Joyner 
spoke of Dr. Johnson’s qualifications for the 
presidency, and another Southerner moved that 
Miss Strachan be given the floor. Dr. Finegan, 
however, moved to table the motion and this was 
done. The ballot was then taken, and Dr. John- 
son received 479 votes, and Miss Strachan 184 
votes out of a total of 664. 

The remaining officers who were elected, with- 
out opposition, are: 

First Vice-President—David Starr Jordan, Cal- 
ifornia 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. J. M, 
Missouri. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, Colorado. 

Fourth Vice-President—John D. Loper, Arizona. 

Fifth Vice-President—John E. Bray, Nevada. 

Sixth Vice-President—Mrs. Josephine C. Pres- 
ton, Washington 


Greenwood, 


Seventh Vice-President—Walter R. Siders, 
Idaho. 
Eighth Vice-President—W. N. Sheats, Florida. 


Ninth Vice-President—Mason S. Stone, Ver- 
mont. 

Tenth Vice-President—J. George Becht, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bleventh 
Philippines 

Treasurer—Grace M. Shepherd, Idaho. 


Vice-President—Frank L. Crone, 


Hardly less interesting, or sensational, than 
her fight for the presidency was Miss Strachan’s 
subsequent interviews and resignation in the 
newspapers. On the day after the election 
several members of the Association received 
letters from her, announcing her intention to 
resign and charging unfair methods on the part 
f her opponents. The charges were reneated in 
lengthy statements issued from San Francisco 
by Miss Strachan. 

The business meeting appropriated the fol- 
lowing sums for educational investigations dur- 
ing the year 1915-16: 


Salaries and Tenure of Office............. $1,400 
Health Problems in Education (commer- 

OWN as acatics, Cés aeaekt a niedta anaes 1,000 
Vocational Education and Vocational Guid- 

IES 5.590 0 0io Aged + eae ae ee ee 750 
Reorganization of Secondary Education... 400 
Improvement of Physics Teaching........ 200 
Superintendents’ Problems ........... a 
Economy of Time in Education........... 150 
Library Training in Schools.............. 125 
Educational Tests and Efficiency......... 100 
Department of School Patrons............ 50 
Cultural Element and Economy in Educa- 

CAG * oss vin eOs Wan bo Hee dine * WES aia 50 
Research in Business Education.......... 50 
Study of Exceptional Children............ 15 

POE i cade ekyeake tele eR ares es a $4,490 


An offer of Mr. Nathan Straus, to present 
three cash prizes of $1,500, $250 and $100 
respectively, to authors of an essay on the teach- 
ing of thrift, was accepted. A committee will 
be appointed by President Johnson to conduct 
the contest. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss Grace Shep- 
herd, showed that the Association has increased 
its annual cash surplus from $148.70 in 1914 to 
$2,616.67. The expenditures of the year were 
$33,967.84. The Permanent Fund is according 
tn the trustees’ report, practically stationary. 
It amounts to $185,102.50, not including $9,- 
890.50 awaiting investment. The net income of 
the year was $7,434.56. 

The new board of directors which met on Fri- 
day, voted that the next convention be held in 
New York City. Invitations were received from 
Asbury Park, Atlantic City and Milwaukee. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

The Department of School Administration 
experienced at Oakland, a revival that promises 
to make school-board members a more import- 
ant part of the National Education Association 
than they have been in the past. Thanks to the 
energetic campaign of President O. M. Plum- 
mer of Portland, the program was exceptionally 
strong, and the attendance exceeded that of any 
meeting since the Department was organized in 
1896. School-board members and other laymen 
interested in the administration of schools were 
present from all of the Pacific Coast states, from 
Colorado, Utah, Texas, New York, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

The Department was welcomed to Oakland by 
Mr. F. B. Cook, President of the Oakland Board 
of Education, and by Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Board of Education. 
Mr. Cook pointed out briefly the difficulties of 
lay control of the schools and spoke of some of 
the problems and achievements of the Oakland 
School Board. Dr. D’Ancona aroused enthus- 
iastie endorsement of the idea that school boards 
should cultivate a high standard of publie duty 
and ee arouse in the pupils of the schools 
and the publie at large, a respect for public trust 
and publie duty. 

President O. M. Plummer, in his president’s 
address, urged that school boards should become 
an important part of the National Education 
mn * Page}70) 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTS 


The System Devised by Mr. R. H. Thomas, Portland, Ore. 


Progress in school accounting has been more 
rapid and general during the past five years 
than during the entire previous period reaching 
back to the first beginnings of American schools 
and school systems. This progress has not 
taken the shape of a complication of accounting 
methods and systems and has not earned the 
criticism, so often made of improved business 
systems, that it has confused where it should 
clarify facts. The improvement in school book- 
keeping has been decidedly in the direction of 
simpler and fewer books, less labor for the 
accountant, and the general acceptance of a list 
of facts which accounts should show. 

Four factors of national influence have been 
active in promoting this improvement. of ac- 
counting. The National Education Associa- 
tion, thru a committee, which worked unselfishly 
for four years, has laid down the general prin- 
ciples which must underlie all bookkeeping and 
recording of educational and financial statistics. 
The United States Bureau of Education and the 
Bureau of the United States Census have co- 
operated with the N. E. A., and have determined 
officially the form and the records which they 
require in all reports. Incidentally, the Bureau 
has given the widest publicity to the move- 
ment, and its specialists have given counsel and 
assistance in introducing better systems. Not 
less important an agency has been the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers, 
which has determined many technical detai!s 
and has given expert help to the federal officials 
and to the committee of the N. E. A. 


That much remains to be done in unifying 
school accounting is evident from the report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1914 in 
which it appears that only 250 of the 1325 cities 
having a population of more than 4,000 and less 
than 25,000 are following the uniform systems 
of records. Among the larger cities, the pro- 
portion is not so large; in fact, all of the fifteen 
largest cities conform their accounts to the uni- 
form plan. 


Even among the cities which have reformed 
their accounts there are great differences in the 
interpretation of accounts. Some of these dif- 
ferences are due to state laws; others depend 
wholly upon the personal element, and the super- 
intendents and secretaries are responsible for 
them. 


No extended argument is required to show 
that uniform accounts will not afford reliable 
means of judging the relative efficiency and 
economy of the schools in different cities and 
different states, unless there is a clear under- 
standing and a uniform interpretation of the 
accounts to which various items are charged. 
While some proposals have been made for stand- 
ardizing accounts, and while the report of the 
committee on accounts and school records of the 
N. E. A. contains fairly accurate definitions, 
school accountants have not generally taken 
these definitions literally. 


A rather complete and workable standardiza- 
tion of accounting has been made in Portland, 
Ore., by Mr. R. H. Thomas, Clerk of the School 
District. He has prepared an outline of the 
accounts of the district which, while it is very 
complete, is not too. arbitrary or too minute to 
allow some latitude for varying conditions. The 
schedule is in reality, a very literal interpreta- 
tion of the standard form adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Census and has been found 
workable in every particular. The schedule of 
accounts reads as fo'lows: 

Receipts: 

Bills Payable. 

Bonds. 

County High School Fund. 

County School Fund. 

Discounts. 

Interest. 

Premiums. 

State School Fund. 

Taxes—Delinquent, 

Taxes—Special, 

Tuition, — 


Disbursements : 
Outlays: 
Buildings, Betterments. 
Buildings, Manual Training. 
Buildings, New and Additions. 
Buildings, Portables. 
Grounds, Improvements. 
Grounds, Purchases. 
Grounds, Streets, Sewers and Sidewalks. 
Equipment, Administration. 
Equipment, Cooking. 
Equipment, General. 
Equipment, Janitor. 
Equipment, Manual Training. 
Equipment, Physical Training. 
Equipment, Sewing. 
Instruction: 
Free Textbooks and Supplies. 
Graduation Exercises. 
Library and Reference Books. 
Salaries—Teachers: 
Art Department. 
Cooking. 
Gardens. 
General. 
Manual Training. 
Music. 
Penmanship. 
Physical Training. 
Principals. 
Principals’ Secretaries. 
Sewing. 
Supplies: 
Cooking. 
Garden. 
General. 
Manual Training. 
Music. 
Physical Training. 
Sewing. 
Maintenance of School Plant: 
Grounds, Upkeep. 
Insurance. 
Moving Portables. 
Repairs and Replacements: 
Buildings. 
Equipment. 
Operation of School Plant. 
Freight and Drayage. 
Fuel. 
Janitors’ Salaries. 
Janitors’ Supplies. 
Light and Power. 
Rent. 
Telephones. 
Water. 
Administration: 
Attorneys’ Fees and Litigation Expense. 
Census. 
Elections. 
Rent. 
Salaries. 
Storage and Care of Automobiles. 
Supplies. 
Telephones. 
Debt Account. 
Bills Payable. 
Bonds. 
Interest. 
Miscellaneous. 
Insurance—Liability. 
School Exhibits. 
Stock Purchases: 
Shop Material and Wages. 
Storeroom Stock. 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Explanatory Notes. 
RECEIPTS. 
Bills Payable: Receipts from banks on short 
term loans. 
Bonds: Receipts from the sale of bonds. 
County High School Fund: Receipts from 
County high school tax levied by the County 
Court. ; 
County School Fund: Amounts received 


from county school tax levied by the county 
court. 


Discounts: Discounts received on 
bills. 
Interest: Amounts received from banks for 


interest on deposits, and interest on notes held 
by district. 


Premiums: Premiums received on bonds sold 
State School Fund: Appropriation from 
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current 


state, from interest on irreducible school fund. 

Taxes, Delinquent: Receipts from special 
school taxes which have become delinquent. 

Taxes—Special: This includes amounts re- 
ceived from special district school tax levied 
each year. This year in which the tax is levied, 
is credited as “1914 Special Tax.” 

Tuition: Charges for tuition. 

Other miscellaneous receipts include sale of 
supplies, payments for breakage, rent, etc., 
which are credited to the account affected. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursements for school purposes are of 
such nature that they are necessarily given in 
more detail than receipts. When determining 
the account to be charged, two principal things 
are to be considered; i. e., the kind of article or 
material, and the purpose for which it is used. 
The plan of showing school costs distinct from 
other payments, divides the disbursements into 
the following classes: Outlays, Instruction, 
Maintenance of School Plant, Operation of 
School Plant, Administration, Debt Account, 
and Miscellaneous. 

Outlays. 

Under this general head, include the cost of 
new buildings and additions, betterments to old 
buildings, new school sites, ground improve- 
ments and new equipment (not replacements). 
Outlays are divided into three classes, viz.: 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 

Buildings: This account has four subdivi- 
sions: Betterments, Manual Training, New 
and Additions, and Portables. 

Betterments: New work on old buildings 
which may be classed as a» betterment, is 
charged under this title. This includes pay- 
ments for hot water systems, standpipes and 
automatic sprinkling systems, intercommuni- 
eating telephones, drinking fountains, fire 
escapes, vacuum cleaners, oil filters, extensive 
remodeling of rooms for special purposes, such 
as open air cooking, and manual training; win- 
dow guards, enlargements of water or electrical 
service, new heating plants, new cesspools, etc. 
(See also, “Repairs and Replacements.”) 

Manual Training Buildings: Includes cost 
of manual training and domestic science build- 
ings. Instruction same as for “New Buildings 
and Additions.” 

New Buildings and Additions: Include as 
cost of new buildings and additions, advertis- 
ing for bids, liability insurance, superintend- 
ence and plans, payments on contracts for gen- 
eral construction, for installation of heating 
plants, plumbing, wiring, vacuum cleaners, 
clock systems, tool houses for district’s work- 
men, temporary heat during cold weather, and 
other expenses incident to construction of the 
buildings. 

Include cost of built-in fixtures and equip- 
ment, which are a part of the general contract. 

Portable Buildings: Cost of material and 
labor on portables is included in this account. 
Plumbing, woodhouses, toilet rooms, ete., are 
included. 

Grounds: This account has three divisions: 
Improvements, Purchases, and Street, Sewers, 
and Sidewalks. 


Improvements: All costs of original grad- 


ing, seeding, spreading of tan bark, retaining 
walls, sidewalks and driveways on_ school 
grounds, tennis courts, baseball backstops, 
basketball goals, ete., are charged to this ac- 
count. 

Purchases: Under this head are included 
payments for school sites and costs of acquir- 
ing title, such as recording deeds, examining 
abstracts, attorney fees in connection with ac- 
quiring title, taxes and city liens assessed 
against the property at time of purchase, in- 
cluding interest, etc. 

Streets, Sewers and Sidewalks: Includes 
payments for public improvements. Street side- 
walks around school property are charged to 
this account. Assessments which have been 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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THE WISDOM OF A WIDER USE OF THE PROBATIONAL 


J. W. 


The probational in discipline has always been 
used more or less by successful teachers. Dur- 
ing the past decade not only the schools but the 
courts have resorted less than ever before to the 
plan of meting out a definite amount of pun- 
ishment for a definite amount of misconduct or 
crime. Probation in the discipline of the school 
has the same general meaning as probation in 
the practices of the court. 

In its strict sense, probation, according to a 
high authority, “is a judicial system by which 
an offender against penal law, instead of being 
punished by a sentence, is given an opportunity 
to reform himself under supervision, and sub- 
ject to conditions imposed by the court, with 
the end in view that if he shows evidence of be- 
ing reformed no penalty for his offense will be 
imposed.” 

It is easily seen that the deep-seated purpose 
of the suspended sentence and the probational 
period in the courts, is to save men, and to make 
fairly good citizens out of those who have shown 
evidences of moral weakness. The results have 
been most gratifying wherever probation has 
been thoughtfully employed in dealing with 
wrongdoers and criminals. The results in In- 
dianapolis may be taken as typical; during the 
past year in Indianapolis sentence has been sus- 
pended in 236 cases and judgment withheld dur- 
ing good behavior in 3474 cases. The majority 
of these were first offenders. In the cases where 
judgment was suspended the court has had to 
set aside and commit the defendants in only 
two eases, and where the judgment has been 
withheld less than two per cent have been re- 
turned to eourt for a second or subsequent 
( ffense. 

The reports of the probation officers in In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Denver and other cities 
are full of evidence of heroic and successful 
efforts toward right living on the part of those 
who have been permitted under supervision and 
with sympathetic help to reform themselves, 
This method of dealing with one who has al- 
ready broken the law, retains whatever self re- 
spect he may have and brings out the best ele- 
ments of his nature, whereas heavy fines, serving 
jail and penitentiary sentences not only bring 
humiliation and disgrace upon the family, but 
have a tendency to develop the worst in the 
man’s nature, and give him back to society a 
worse criminal than before. 


At first it was thought that the principles 
of probation could safely be applied only to 
youth and to men whose offenses were considered 
trivial. The reports of the course in cities and 
states show, however, that each year the advan- 
tages of probation are extended to larger num- 
bers of men and more and more to those who 
have committed grave offenses. The courts 
have themselves been surprised to find that ex- 
tending probation to the more serious cases has 
not apparently increased the number returning 
to court for a subsequent offense. 


Professor Bagley, a well known author of 
teachers’ professional books, has observed in- 
stances where probation, as practiced in the civil 
courts, has a tendency to increase disrespect for 
law and authority. He cautions teachers against 
a careless use of this principle in the schools. 
He says, “While I am thoroly in favor of 
the probationary principle, I am convinced that 
any advocacy of this principle should recognize 
the fact that discipline in our schools in general 
is already very far from rigorous.” 

There are instances where the operation of 
the law of probation has been unsatisfactory, 
because of incompetent judges or inefficient pro- 
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IN DISCIPLINE 


Crabtree, State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


bation officers, but the world has been astonished 
at the success and achievements of probation on 
both children and adults. The courts will con- 
tinue to find men who are not considered worthy 
ot a chance for living among other people while 
they strive to reform themselves, tho the num- 
ber of such cases will doubtless be greatly dimin- 
ished as the method of probation becomes more 
fully systematized, organized and developed. 


The plan of probation works essentially the 
sume in the school as it does in the courts. 
The most refractory pupils are segregated by law 
from those to be taught in the public schools. 
These are taught in day, truant schools, reform 
schools or industrial schools for unmanageable 
pupils. 

So far as the schools are concerned, the plan 
is carried out somewhat as follows: The refrac- 
tcry pupil has his hearing. He is convinced of 
guilt and promises that he will not commit the 
offense again. The teacher suspends sentence, 
placing the pupil on probation, possibly under 
the supervision of a probational officer or other 
person. During the probational period, the 
teacher enlists the co-operation of the home and 
every usable influence, and in every way helps 
the pupil to keep his agreement. The most un- 
manageable pupils are given advantage of a pro- 
bational period. Very often the pupil is given 
a second or even a third chance before he finally 
receives his sentence. It would be a great sur- 
prise to you to know how few ever actually 
receive sentences at all. 

The Juvenile Court borrowed the idea of the 
probational period from the school. Nothing 
had been done by the schools to work out a 
plan for general use. Very little had been said 
about it and nothing at all had been written. 
Common sense told each individual teacher to 
deal in a mild manner with some children. Prac- 
tically all teachers known to be successful in 
dealing with refractory pupils used the prin- 
ciple of probation in some form. But strange 
as it may seem, it remained for the Juvenile 
Court, not the school, to systematize and work 
out a plan for general use. 


Just as the Juvenile Court is saving hun- 
dreds of children from becoming criminals in 
large cities, the principles of the probational 
system as applied in the schools saves many 
times that number of children in these same 
cities, in spite of the facts that superintendents 
and teachers have been slow to appreciate the 
saving force of probation, and that so little time 
and attention has been given to it as a means 
of reforming refractory pupils. This system is 
so important as a means of saving children that 
every teacher and every superintendent should 
become better acquainted with it and make a 
more extensive use of it in dealing with wrong- 
doers. 


One superintendent makes use of the idea in 
this manner: Teachers sending pupils to him 
for punishment hand in a statement of the case, 
including their reasons for considering the pupil 
guilty. The pupil is called before him and sub- 
jected to a process of questioning. The pupil 
is always impressed with the superintendent’s 
fairness and also with his firmness. If in need 
of further evidence, time is taken to secure it. 
All the essential facts are finally noted 
in a vest-pocket memoranda, together with the 
pupil’s agreement. The principal then releases 
the pupil, suspending the sentence during good 
behavior, showing absolute confidence in his 
keeping his promise. He has had less than ten 
per cent of these pupils referred to him a third 
time. Many superintendents have had similar 
results. Where this principle is used by teach- 
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ers, very few cases ever reach the superinten- 
dent. 

Without the period of probation the number 
coming for a second and third punishment is 
very much greater. Being released on good be- 
havior leads the pupil to make an effort to con- 
trol himself that cannot result from the simple 
memory of past punishment and pain. This 
plan not only reduces punishing to the mini- 
mum, but it decreases in corresponding degree 
wrong-doing among pupils. It means that the 
worst mend their ways and remain in school. It 
means better self-control on the playground and 
in the schoolroom. The wise use of probation 
practically does away with all forms of corporal 
punishment. 

Principal R. W. Himelick of the normal 
school of the city of Oleveland, who has made 
a careful study of the causes of truancy in both 
Indianapolis and Cleveland, finds wrong home 
environment to be the first cause, and wrong 
methods of discipline to be the second cause. 
He says, “In my judgment most of our school 
punishment is of a vindictive, revengeful sort. 
As soon as a pupil steps over the line, the 
teacher wants to exterminate him, that is, to get 
him out of the way. The teacher works on the 
plan that such a pupil is wholly bad, and as- 
sumes on the other hand that reforms should be 
instantaneous. This attitude of mind and heart 
on the part of the teacher naturally makes the 
pupil worse. We have many strong teachers, but 
I have found many instances where the child 
was plainly made worse by the teacher until it 
became necessary to segregate him from the 
other children. There is certainly a demand 
for a much wider use of probation in the 
schools.” 

Mrs. Josephine ©. Preston of Washington 
says: “We are beginning to measure our teachers 
in terms of their ability to manage and hold 
their pupils. A wider use of probation must be 
made in order to hold boys and girls in school.” 

The probational system implies faith in pu- 
pils who desire to correct past mistakes. It is an 
accepted fact that one is likely to find that for 
which he is looking. This is especially true of 
the teacher who plays the part of the detective 
in order to learn of the wrong acts committed 
by any pupil, and true also of the teacher who 
searches for good in any pupil. He does not 
permit his teacher to be disappointed in the 
quest. 

Miss Margaret E. Shallenberger gives the 
deep-seated value of probation and the psychol- 
ogy of it most aptly as follows: “Probation,” she 
says, “means on the face of it, fair dealing, 
justice. It forces this truth home in the schools 
both to teachers and to pupils. It is this sense 
of justice of the ‘eternal fitness of things’ work- 
ing in the minds of those on probation which 
makes the plan effective and which leads to right 
conduct.” 

There is no surer way of developing the bad 
in the nature of the child than to distrust him, 
and no surer way of developing the good than to 
have faith in him. Let us use more widely and 
wisely the principle of probation in our schools, 
and let us with Alice Carey “Look for Good- 
ness” in the children. 


Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while— 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 





THE MILTON SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Careful adaptation of the plan to the needs 
of the school is exhibited in the new schoolhouse 
at Milton, Pa. 

The Central Grammar School of Milton is 
organized on the departmental basis. It con- 
tains classes of the traditional type from the 
first to the sixth inclusive. All of the seventh 
and eighth grade pupils of the city are here pro- 
vided for in two standard classrooms, four reci- 
tation rooms and a large study hall. 

The building measures 71 by 156 feet and is 
of semi-fireproof construction. All walls are 
brick and the exterior is faced with Watsontown 
rough-texture brick and Hummellstown brown- 
stone. Stairs and stair halls are concrete and 
classroom floors are wood joist construction. 
Fireproof doors are provided on each floor be- 
tween stair halls and corridors. 

In addition to the school and study rooms, 
space is provided in the basement for storage, 
play and toilet purposes, and for heating and 
ventilating apparatus; on the first floor, for an 
administrative office; and, on the second floor, 
for girls’ and teachers’ rest rooms. 

The sanitary equipment includes a steam 
blower ventilating system, with auxiliary 
vacuum steam radiation in all rooms. The 
plumbing is of the best school type. The toilets 
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CENTRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MILTON, PA. 
Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect, Harrisburg. 


have slate partitions, and the fixtures are vented 
into active flues. Bubblers are located on each 
floor. 

The building has a total cubage of 340,384 
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feet and cost $55,411.80, or 16.25 cents per cubic 
foot. 

The architect is Mr. Charles Howard Lloyd of 
Harrisburg. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHENEY, WASH. 
Julius A. Zittell, Architect, Spokane, Wash. 
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A Modern Teachers’ Training School 


Co-operation of specialists in education with 
a specialist in school architecture is the key to 
a recent, splendidly successful, normal-school 
building—the Cheney State Normal School at 
Cheney, Wash. The building is dec'ared by 
schoolmen who have visited it, to be one of the 
completest and safest normal school buildings 
in the country, perfect in its appointments, 
completely usable, entirely substantial and 
artistic. 

The building was planned by collecting in the 
office of the principal, statements of the needs 
and the possible growth of the several depart- 
ments. The specialists who are at the heads of 
the departments, planned the arrangement and 
equipment of 


the respective groups of rooms 
which they 


occupy with their assistants and 
The principal who has made a wide 
study of the construction and arrangement of 
school buildings, spent several weeks with the 
architect in co-ordinating the requirements of 
his associates, in harmonizing details and in re- 
vising the several estimates. Each department 


classes. 
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head was then called upon to advise with the 
principal and the architect, so that the plan as 
finally accepted, is the result of the composite 
judgment of the architect, the principal and 
practically all teachers in the school. 

The building is three stories high and con- 
tains no basement. It is constructed entirely of 
reinforced concrete, brick and hollow tile. The 
outer walls are faced with a cut, rustic-brown, 
vitrified brick which has been especially colored 
and burnéd for the building. The trim which 
has been applied with much restraint, is a cream 
terra cotta. The partitions thruout the struc- 
ture are of hollow tile. The c!assroom floors 
are finished with a veneer floor of map'e. The 
hall floors are of terrazzo. Marble wainscoting 
five feet high has been applied to all of the cor- 
ridor walls. The walls and ceilings of both 
classrooms and halls are finished with expanded 
metal and p'aster. Double deadening spaces are 
provided in all ceilings and floors. 

The plan of the building is straight forward. 
and rather simple, so that enlargements can be 
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made without any material changes in the pres- 
ent structure. The auditorium and gymnasium 
are in the form of a wing at the rear. The 
building has three main entrances and several 
auxiliary exits from the gymnasium and the 
stage. For the sake of centralizing and reduc- 
ing the travel distance from the several rooms 
on the respective floors, the stairways have been 
concentrated adjoining the main lobby. 

The household arts department occupies prac- 
tically one-half of the first floor. Two rooms are 
devoted to sewing and fitting and three large 
rooms are devoted to a kitchen and dining 
room. The kitchen is equipped with stoves 
and furniture like a hotel kitchen and is in- 
tended for heavy duty in preparing students’ 
meals. It has a special suction fan for drawing 
off heat and odors. A wall incinerator has been 
built in for disposing of the kitchen refuse. The 
large dining room is splendidly finished. The 
concrete beams are finished with ornamental 
plaster, and ornamental cornices of the same 
material connects the walls with the ceiling. 
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The small dining room is intended for the 
teachers. 


The agricultural department and the music 
department share the balance of the first floor. 
The former includes a biological laboratory, a 
milk testing laboratory, a general laboratory 
and a demonstration room. The music depart- 
ment includes an instrumental music room and 
four practice rooms for piano students. Special 
attention has been given to making the music 
department soundproof so that it will not dis- 
turb any’ other classes. 


The gymnasium which occupies the greater 
portion of the rear wing, is ten feet below the 
level of the first floor. It is reached by means 
of a broad stairway from the main lobby. The 
room measures 68 by 80 feet and has a specta- 
tors’ gallery. The walls are finished in light 
colored press brick. A complete equipment of 
apparatus has been provided. 


Immediately to the rear of the gymnasium 
there is a white, tile lined plunge eighteen feet 
wide and sixty feet long, varying in depth from 
three to eight feet. Just beyond the plunge is 
the boys’ dressing rooms with an office for the 
physical director. Inside the room where the 
plunge is located, there is a range of shower 
baths and a stationary bathtub. 


The girls’ dressing rooms are located between 
the main lobby and the gymnasium proper. 
There are in all 120 individual dressing rooms 
and one shower for each four rooms. Separate 
exits are provided for both the boys’ and girls’ 
dressing rooms so that they may be readily 
accessible for use before and after field meets. 
A special room for the woman physical direc- 
tor equipped with a shower, has been provided. 


On the second floor there are seven classrooms, 
a students’ library and executive offices for the 
principal and for his clerks. There is also a 
private office for the dean of women, a general 
office and vault, two faculty retiring rooms, 
cloakrooms, etc. 

The main feature of the second floor is the 
auditorium which has been built in the form of 
a theater. The floor is inclined so that every 
portion of the stage is easily visible from every 
seat. The stage is provided with an orchestra 
pit, a complete fly gallery, two property rooms, 
six individual dressing rooms and a large ward- 
robe. At the rear of the stage there is a large 
hoisting bracket for handling the scenery and 
properties. 

The main feature of the third floor is the 
library. This room is lighted both by windows 
on the sides and by three large opal ceiling 
lights. It has an extreme width of 54 feet and 
an extreme length of 55 feet. A small work- 
room for the librarian, a delivery desk and a 
small room for reference books are provided. 

There are also on the third floor, the physics 
and chemistry laboratories, a balance room, a 
science lecture room, a primary library, two 
English classrooms, rooms for vocal music, draw- 
ing, languages, oral exposition, ete. 
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CHENEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHENEY,,WASH. 
The balcony of the auditorium is on a level 
with the third floor. It is equipped with a fire- 


proof booth for a motion picture machine and 
stereopticon. 


INTERIOR VIEWS, MIDLAND SCHOOL 


The physics laboratory is equipped with nine 
large experiment tables. Adjoining it there is 
a storage room and the workshop for the in- 

(Concluded on Page 68) 





(See Page 68) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, FLAT RIVER, MO. 
H. H. Hohenschild, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLOOR PLANS, MIDLAND SCHOOL, MIDLAND SCHOOL, VALLEY TOWNSHIP, RENO COUNTY, KANS. (See page 68.) 
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FLOOR PLANS, WESTLAND STREET SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


A GRADE-SCHOOL ADDITION. 


Thé problem of planning an addition to an 
old school building ona limited site and of in- 
troducing into the addition an assembly hall, a 
gymnasium and other conveniences for both 
buildings has been successfully solved in the 
Westland Street School, Hartford, Conn. 

In reality the Westland Street School is a 
group of three buildings. The original build- 
ing was erected many years ago, and has now 
been given up largely to administrative offices, 
cooking, medical inspection and special rooms. 





The addition to the rear was completed seven 
years ago, and the new building, shown in the 
illustration, was built in 1914. 


The new addition is a building 90 by 202 feet 


‘ placed 48 feet west of older buildings and con- 


necting with them a corridor on each floor. The 
addition is two stories and basement in height, 
is built of red brick, brownstone and granite. 
It faces south on Westland Street, and is ap- 
proached by a terraced flight of granite steps 
and walks with electric standards. The front 
lawn is also terraced making a pleasing setting 








LEROY SCHOOL, WINFIELD TOWNSHIP, LAKE COUNTY, IND. 
Chas. E. Kendrick, Architect, Gary, Ind. 





for the building. The walks and driveways 
from the street to the pupils’ entrances are of 
true grade making an easy approach for the 
children. 

The main entrance is of brownstone of a dig- 
nified design. On entering the building from 
the front one passes thru a brick-wainscoted 
vestibule with ornamental molded cornice and 
tiled floor and steps. These steps take one to 
the main or first floor level, where one enters a 
large corridor 22 feet wide by 43 feet long, con- 
necting with a cross corridor 11 feet wide by 
75 feet long, at each end of which are located 
fireproof stairs leading from the basement to 
the second story. A grade entrance is pro- 
vided at each of these stairways. 


The front part of the building provides eight 
classrooms, four on each floor, 26 by 32 feet in 
size and 14 feet in height. These rooms and 
all rooms and corridors have brick wainscot and 
maple finish floors. The classrooms have black- 
boards and burlap wall surfaces above the 
wainscot and are well lighted on the long side 
of the rooms. They are provided with built-in 
bookcases and teachers’ closets and have ward- 
robes adjoining. They receive 30 cubic feet of 
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fresh air per pupil per minute, thru stacks from 
the basement and they are heated by direct 
radiation at the windows. These windows are 
pivoted at the top and bottom allowing the en- 
tire area to be thrown open when desired. 

On the second floor, over the main entrance, 
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WESTLAND STREET SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Messrs. Whiton & McMahon, Architects, Hartford. 


is located a teachers’ rest room 10 by 19 feet in 
size. The upper corridor, in addition to light 
from stair landings has two large skylights. 

On the first or main floor just north of the 
cross corridor the kindergarten department is 
located, which consists of an office for the 
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Principal of this Department; an Assembly 

Room, measuring 32 by 40 feet, with a large 

bay window and a fireplace with stone mantel, 

brick wainsecot and burlaped walls; and ‘six 

classrooms 19 by 20 feet with a wardrobe to each 
(Concluded on Page 68) 
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EDITORIAL 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

An interesting example of what competitions 
for schoolhouse plans should not be is afforded 
by an invitation issued by the school board of 
Marquette, Mich. On July 29, the following 
resolution was adopted and sent to nine archi- 
tects in the Middle West: 

“Resolved, That nine architects be asked to 
submit floor plans and sketches of high school 
building in black and white, and estimate cost of 
said building upon a competitive basis. Three 
prizes of $50 each to be paid for three best 
sketches, except that the architect to whom the 
contract is awarded shall not receive a prize. 
The board of education shall be the sole judge in 
the competition with such experts as it may see 
fit to engage. Preference will be given to plans 
and sketches of architects who make personal 
visit to the proposed site. Sketches must be sub- 
mitted on or before Aug. 12, 1915. All sketches 
to be the property of the board of education.” 

The special features desired in the high school 
building are the following: Gymnasium, assembly 
room, domestic science rooms, commercial room, 
chemical laboratory, physical laboratory, biolog- 
ical laboratory, lecture rooms, music room, med- 
ical examination room, shower baths, locker 
rooms, dining room, debating room, classrooms, 
book room, and museum. 

This resolution violates practically every 
known principle of architectural competitions. 
To persons who are at all familiar with the cus- 
toms of architects it displays a lamentable ig- 
norance, assuring in advance the defeat of the 
very purpose it is intended to achieve and af- 
fording loopholes for unfairness on the part of 
the competitors and favoritism on the part of 
of the board members. 

Without entering in detail into the defects 
of the resolution it may be said that the board 
presupposes that architects are tradesmen who 
are willing to prepare and submit plans for ex- 
amination, just as a merchant presents samples 
of merchandise. They offer to six architects no 
compensation for sets of sketches, which, if tech- 
nical preparation and experience are added to 
the cost of actual drawing, are worth not less 
than $3,000 each for a building costing $100,000. 
Five laymen set up themselves as sole judges 
of plans that involve difficult technical prob- 
lems such as can be judged accurately and com- 
pletely only by an expert. The members, if they 
may see fit to engage experts, do not agree to 
follow their advice. An outline of the require- 
ments is not offered equally to all competitors, 
but such as visit the site are to be preferred. 
Only two weeks are given to a problem that 
cannot be well studied in any architect’s office in 
less than a month or six weeks’ time. Finally, 
the board does not absolutely agree to accept 
one of the sets of plans and may, if it desires, 
throw out all plans. 

An architectural competition is the least sat- 
isfactory of the several methods of obtaining 
plans for a new schoolhouse. It is frequently 
necessary when many architects press their 
claims, but it is only successful when conducted 
with rigid fairness and with due consideration 
of all the principles formulated by the American 
Institute of Architects. These principles are 
not the arbitrary dictum of a portion of the 
architectural profession; they are the result of 
many years of experience and observation and 
simply state the conditions which will assure 
fair and honest conservation of the rights and 
interests of the architect and of the owner. 
Space prevents a discussion of the principles 
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of architectural competitions. A few of the 
most important can, however, be restated be- 
cause they are most commonly overlooked by 
school boards: 

First, competitions must recognize the pro- 
fessional and technical character of the services 
rendered by architects. 

Second, the program must contain a complete 
technical statement of the problem, and fix 
fair, definite conditions under which the draw- 
ings are to be submitted. A man familiar with 
competitions should be called upon to draw up 
these conditions. 

Third, the architects invited should be com- 
petent and honest, and evidence of these quali- 
fications should be required. 

Fourth, the selection of plans should be in 
the hands of a competent expert, who has had 
training, experience, and a pre-eminent reputa- 
tion as a schoolhouse architect. 

Fifth, the competition should be a definite 
contract between the architects and the school 
board, and should provide for the employment of 
the successful competitor or for adequate com- 
pensation for the drawings, if the project is 
abandoned. 

As a basis for competition, the resolution of 
the Marquette School Board is defective in 
every one of these five essentials. It is of a 
character that will permit no self-respecting 
arcnitect who values his professional reputa- 
tion to enter, and will undoubtedly be con- 
demned by the American Institute of Architects 
before this issue of the Journat is read. In- 
stead of an impartial competition, it will pro- 
vide for a scramble in which the man or the 
firm that can furnish the flashiest drawing and 
make the most extravagant promises, will win. 
If we were not certain that the members of the 
board are wholly honest and upright we should 
say that the competition has all the earmarks 
of political jobbery. 


DEATH OF DR. JACOBS. 

Philadelphia has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Supt. William C. Jacobs, who suc- 
cumbed on July 23 to heart disease, after an 
illness of ten days. Overwork in preparing for 
the organization of continuation schoo's, in 
writing a course of study for a new parental 
school and in making important changes in the 
elementary course, was the immediate cause of 
the breakdown which ended fatally. 

Dr. Jacobs’ election in December, 1914, as 
successor of Governor M. G. Brumbaugh, was 
generally commended. Twenty-seven years of 
continuous service as a supervisory and admin- 
istrative official, gave him a grasp upon the 
situation and an intimate knowledge of affairs 
in each district of the city such as no other 
schoolman possessed. This familiarity with 
local affairs he showed during his brief term of 
seven months in a strong, purposeful leader- 
ship. His only failing was hard, unintermittent 
work. He was unassuming and shunned pub- 
licity. 

Supt. Jacobs’ death emphasizes a fact which 
few school board members seem to appreciate 
the heavy burden of responsibility and work 
which attaches to the office of superintendent. 
For a conscientious man, the superintendency 
of any large city is a never-ending succession 
of difficult, administrative problems and intri- 
cate detail duties. Unlike other private and 
public executives, the superintendent must not 
only decide matters of broad policy and general 
application. He must also delve into the peda- 
gogical intricacies of the course of study and 
decide the minutest questions of method and 
content for ever-growing curricula. All his 
work is public and is done in the limelight. He 
is observed, criticized and harassed by teachers 
and principals, board members, the press and 
the public. If he is fearless, straightforward 
and unerringly just in promoting the good of 


the schools, the number of his enemies grows 
much faster than the number of his friends, 
It is not to be wondered at that superintendents 
break down in health, as Dr. Jacobs did, or 
resign before they have reached the age when 
strong men, such as they are, should lay down 
their burden. 


MR. WIRT AND GARY. 

Some satisfaction has been derived by certain 
opponents of Supt. W. A. Wirt and his plans 
for the wider use of the school plant, in the news 
that the Gary schools closed a month earlier, 
that they have discontinued summer sessions 
and that the board has sold the school farm, be- 
cause of lack of funds. The conclusion has been 
drawn that Mr. Wirt has been extravagant and 
that his ideas have plunged the Gary schoo's 
into debt. 

It may be well to recall just here, that Gary 
is a new community which has had a mushroom 
growth. Ever since its establishment, the school 
board has anticipated its revenues at times by 
as much as one year. It now proposes to catch 
up and live each year within its means for that 
year, 

The economies which the board is introducing 
are no reflection upon Mr. Wirt or his methods. 
Rather, they are an indication that Gary is no 
Icnger a boom town, but a sober, conservative, 
industrial community which has adopted safe 
and efficient financial methods. That Mr. Wirt 
should accede quietly to the wishes of the board 
is another evidence of his desire to work for the 
best interests of the children and the whole 
community of Gary. 


BREAKING CONTRACTS. 

The breaking of contracts to teach is one of 
the peculiar evidences of the unprofessional 
spirit of American teachers. The present year 
is no exception in recording a number of 
flagrant failures on the part of instructors and 
principals to enter upon the duties of teaching 
in the school which they accepted in May or 
June. 

Mr. Fred L. Keeler, superintendent of public 
instruction for Michigan observes on these lapses 
of teachers: 

“The number of teachers who break their con- 
tracts with school boards each year is not a 
credit to the profession. The board has prac- 
tically no redress. The offense does not lie in 
the fact that a teacher desires to better herself, 
but rather in the course that she, in so many 
eases, takes in seeking to be released. Fairness 
in stating condition will invariably lead to a 
release by the board with no ill-feeling. How- 
ever, in case that it is too late, or for any other 
reason impossible to secure another teacher for 
the place, a schoo! board must consider the good 
of the school and is justified in holding a 
teacher to a contract. The teacher who is a 
eredit to the profession and who cares for her 
reputation as a teacher will in such cases be 
fair, abide by her contract, and give to the 
school the best service during the term covered 
by the contract.” 


THE PITTSBURGH SUCCESS. 

The most gratifying and inspiring success 
which has been made in the administration of 
a large city school system in recent years, is 
that of Supt. Davidson in Pittsburgh. Coming 
as he did into a city that was in a furore of 
excitement over the late head of its schools, and 
that had just revised its entire school board sys- 
tem, Mr. Davidson’s task has been doubly 
heavy. 

During the past three years Mr. Davidson has 
wholly reorganized and unified the supervisory 
and teaching staff, has revised and improved 
the course of study and has immeasureably im- 


proved the morals and the efficiency of the 
schools. 
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No less credit for the advance of the Pitts- 
burgh schools is due to Mr. August Hiller, who 
has had charge of the finances of the district, to 
Mr. OC. L. Woolridge, who has supervised the con- 
struction and repair of the school buildings and 
to the other heads of the business department 
of the schools. 


SCHOOL BOOKS THE BEST OF BOOKS. 


European educators who have visited the 
United States have frequently admired and, 
almost unanimously, praised the textbooks, fur- 
niture and apparatus used in grade and high 
schools. They have noted particularly the 
great variety of books covering every school 
subject and adapted to the greatest variety of 
local conditions, and have wondered at the at- 
tractive makeup, the splendid illustrations and 
the mechanical excellence in the shape of en- 
gravings, typography, paper and binding. When 
these American books are compared—and we 
have had occasion te make the comnarisons— 
with the English, German, French and other 
common school. books, the enthusiasm of for- 
eign educators is not hard to understand. 

Disenssing this superiority of our textbooks. 
the editor of the Harrisburg Independent 
writes: 

“School textbooks are different from other 
sorts of books. not only in contents but in con- 
struction. Their bindings must be firm and their 
covers durable to withstand none too gentle treat- 
ment by the students. It is, therefore, of some 
conseauence for this country to have the reputa- 
tion of producing better school textbooks than 
any other. 

“Improvements in texthooks in the United 
States have been as great as improvements in 
the schools of the country, the former demanded 
perhaps by the latter. Engravines and half- 
tones on the pages of the books have taken the 
place of the curious, unattractive and the not 
very instructive woodcuts of bygone davs. and 
the contents of the volumes are arranged for the 
greater convenience and enlightenment of both 
teachers and pupils. 

“Parents who take time to glance over the 
geogravhies. for instance, that are todav supplied 
to their children by the school districts, will 
find that the books from cover to cover, inclu- 
sive, are entirelv different from the crude vol- 
umes which their parents bought for them in 
their own school davs. Actual photographs of 
scenes in foreign lands are presented for the in- 
struction of the youth of America, any one of 
which is far better than pages of written de- 
scription. The mans, too, are engraved by the 
latest methods, and esnecially the relief maps 
are of value in the teaching ot' the subject. So 
in other branches, modern methods of engraving 
and printing have come to the aid of the school 
children of this country, making their lessons 
easier to learn and less difficult to retain when 
learned. 

“American school textbooks, it has recently 
been pointed out, have an extensive sale in for- 
eign countries. They are said to be not only the 
best textbooks produced in the world, but also 
the lowest in price. Inasmuch as school books 
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are used daily by pupils in many succeeding 
classes and must therefore be made more dur- 
able than any other class of books, it is espe- 
cially remarkable that they should be sold at 
much lower prices than volumes of other sorts. 
The large quantities produced to meet the steady 
and increasing demands, of course, reduce the 
cost, and it appears that the foreigners have been 
helping to make these demands. 

“There are many things in the production of 
which the United States leads the world, and not 


of least importance are the books on which edu- 
cations are built.” 


The general improvement of American text- 
books has quite naturally followed the general 
improvement of the schools. 

But the improvement of the schools has not 
been the sole, or even the most important, cause 
of the present excellence of our textbooks. The 
growing number of publishers and the intense 
rivalry among the various firms has been re- 
sponsible for much progress. This competition 
has been made possible only by the existing sys- 
tem of local adoptions which permits each 
school district to choose the books best adapted 
to its needs and conditions. Similar progress 
would have been wholly impossible under a 
nation-wide acceptance of the principle of state 
publication or state adoptions. 


TEACHING SPANISH. 

School authorities who have watched the prog- 
ress of the European war and the consequent 
closer commercial and political intercourse with 
our Central and South American neighbors, 
have with reason considered the introduction of 
Spanish in the high schools. There is much 
merit in this innovation: Spanish is a language 
of growing commercial importance; it has a 
history and a literature that are important, and 
it is worth studying for its intrinsic value. 

It may be questioned, however, whether some 
of the recent introductions of Spanish have been 
well timed and well considered, whether the 
teachers have been adequately prepared, and 
whether the courses have been motivated cor- 
rectly. 

Spanish cannot replace German and French 
as a cultural modern language in the high 
school. There are close ties of nationality, his- 
tory and institutions between ourselves and the 
countries of middle Europe. Next to English 
their languages are the richest in literature and 
first in scientific usefulness. These advantages 
have been long recognized, and adequate teach- 
ing methods as well as a large number of com- 
petent teachers have been developed. 

The immediate claim of Spanish as a high- 
school subject must, therefore, be its commercial 
and industrial necessity for the young men and 
women who are likely to come into contact with 
the Spanish-speaking peoples. It must prepare 
them to speak fluently and to read commercial 
literature and correspondence of the Spanish- 
American countries. It must enable them to 
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write the language in the spirit and style of the 
businessman of these countries. 

The teachers who are to undertake Spanish 
classes in the high school must be thoroly pre- 
pared and must possess a fluency in speech and 
writing that comes only from a complete mas- 
tery and considerable use of the language. A 
superficial book knowledge will not suffice. In 
addition they must know the customs and the 
habits of the South American countries so that 
they can transmit to their classes an adequate 
idea of the Spanish American spirit. 

School boards and superintendents generally 
may exercise considerable precaution in intro- 
ducing Spanish so that the study will not de- 
serve the criticism of being a fad. 


CHICAGO’S DISGRACE. 

What is aptly termed in the daily papers 
“dirty linen” has been washed aplenty before 
the Illinois State Senatorial Investigating Com- 
mittee, which is looking into the business affairs 
of the Chicago school board. Evidence of such 
contradictory nature, charges and counter- 
charges and sensational disclosures have fol- 
lowed each other daily for a month that an 
outside observer is wholly bewildered. 

Several facts are, however, clear. Chicago 
needs a new board of education, a small, com- 
pact body chosen on non-political lines. The 
entire administrative machinery needs an over- 
hauling. The superintendent must be given a 
longer term, more power, and must be allowed 
to work out an educational policy without out- 
side interference. The business branch of the 
schools must be revised so that it will be closer 
related to the superintendent’s office, and ade- 
quate checks must be provided to prevent waste 
and inefficiency. The teachers must be placed 
in a closer professional relation to the board 
and the superintendent, and steps must be taken 
to remove them from politics. 


PHYSICAL TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 

The rules and practice of many school boards 
rightly provide that teachers who enter the serv- 
ice for the first time shall submit to a physical 
examination which will determine their fitness 
for classroom work. The rules intend primar- 
ily to exclude such as suffer from tuberculosis, 
contagious skin diseases, defects of vision and 
hearing, chorea, heart diseases or other troubles 
which will seriously affect their efficiency or en- 
danger the health of their charges. Recently it 
has been proposed that this physical test be 
repeated annually, and several cities in the East 
have seriously discussed the proposal that the 
physicians of the medical inspection department 
conduct the examinations. 

It has appeared to us that such yearly tests 
are superfluous, and that they will unnecessarily 
subject teachers to an annoying inconvenience 
if not a positive hardship. Teachers require no 
such physical perfection and strength as must 
be possessed by firemen, policemen, mail carriers 
or coast patrol guards. Teaching is intel'ectual 
work that produces a physical strain quite unlike 
the strain of any form of manual labor. There 
are many physical imperfections that do not 
interfere with intellectual efficiency, and teach- 
ers should not be classed with public servants 
who do little or no service that is not physical. 

Rigid physical standards for teachers, if fixed 
without due consideration for many other fac- 
tors, are certain to work injustice and to cause 
the exclusion of valuable experienced women 
and men from the service. The annual repeti- 
tion of the tests is certain to cause irregulari- 
ties from which teachers will suffer. 

The coming of age and the waning of bodily 
strength should not cause the teacher any dis- 
tress. Tf physical examinations of persons in 
the service are to be made, they should be lim- 
ited to such as show clear signs of a break- 
dcwn. They should then precede retirement to 
the pension list. 
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That the Department of Education and the 
people of New York City may weli have con- 
fidence in the Bureau of Buildings and gratifi- 
cation that its modern school buildings are 
favorably comparable with those of other im- 
portant cities, is the finding of a committce of 
prominent architects, representing the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The committee’s report which fol- 
lowed a survey of the Bureau declares that “the 
standard of efficiency in regard to excel- 
lence of plan, economy of construction, protec- 
tion of life, fire resisting quality of buildings, 
and general utility of the buildings is remark- 
ably high.” The report confirms in all detai!s 
the general opinion of schoolmen and architects 
concerning the work and the ability of Mr. C. 
B. J. Snyder, architect of the board of educa- 
tion, and concerning the efficiency of his 
Bureau. The survey conducted by the Insti- 
tute is the third which the Bureau has under- 
gone in three years. It was prompted by the 
desire of the board of education to get at the 
actual facts concerning efficiency of the Bureau 
and the architectural and structural value of 
the buildings erected in recent years. 

The first survey of the Bureau was made by 
Charles G. Armstrong and Francis J. Arm- 
strong, representing the Hanus survey com- 
mittee of the City Board of Estimate and Ap 
portionment. ‘These engineers fc und consider- 
able fault with the fire protection of buildings. 
the lack of standardization in design and plan, 
the delays in the drawing of plans and the 
erection of bui'dings, fireproofing, etc. 

Coincident with the Armstrong survey, < 
study of the heating and ventilation of che 
school buildings was made by a committee 
headed by Mr. C. E. A. Winslow, also repre- 
senting the Hanus Committee. This survey 
found many inequalities and deficiencies in the 
air conditions of older buildings and in the 
operation of the newer plants. It praised the 
¢: gineering work of the Bureau and fully en- 
dorsed its work and methods. The report of the 
Armstrongs, however, was found, upon examin- 
ation, to be so defective and to contain so many 
mis-statements of fact that an inquiry was un- 
dertaken in rebuttal by members of the Build- 
ing Bureau and by the building committee of 
the board of education. This inquiry chiefly 
concerned itself with a correction of mistakes 
and incorrect statements of fact made by the 
Armstrongs. Coincidentally, the Inspection Di- 
vision of the New York Fire Department under- 
took a general inspection of the buildings, find- 
ing that most of the defects said to exist by the 
Armstrongs, were grossly exaggerated. 

The survey, which has just been completed 
by the committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, covers a general examination of the 
operation of the Building Bureau. The com- 
mittee was headed by Mr. Owen Brainard, a 
member of the firm of Carrere & Hastings, 
Architects, and included Messrs. J. H. Freed- 
lander, Kenneth Murchison, and Walter B. 
Chambers. 

The committee found that the Bureau of 
Buildings is organized and conducted along the 
lines of large architectural firms, so far as is 
possible under the limitations of the municipal 
organization. It suffers to a degree because of 
inflexibility due to the fact that economies in 
administration are impossible under the laws. 
“The organization of office,” in the language of 
the report, “is very carefully regulated and the 
discipline is admirable. The method of develop- 
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ing and carrying on the work is the result of a 
very intelligent consideration of the experience 
of many years. We have found the records of 
the numerous building operations in complete 
condition.” : 

The committee found that it requires about 
four and one-half months to develop plans and 
specifications of a school building and that ap- 
proximately two and one-half months are con- 
sumed in addition in submitting the plans to 
the several City Departments. 

In discussing the plans themselves the report 
says: 

“The development in theory and practice 
of schoolhouse planning within the last few 
years has been very great, and your Committee 
has, thru its members, had an opportunity to 
consider the practice and standards in various 
parts of the country and is gratified to find that 
the development of plans in New York City 
work is regarded as standard and exemplary, 
and we find frequent instances of reference to 
New York City practice as establishing a com- 
parative basis for schoolhouse practice for all 
large groups. 

“The important changes which have recently 
taken place and which are now proposed in edu- 
cational methods necessarily require provision 
for new features and new arangements from 
year to year. Your Bureau has kept pace with 
these developments and has met the changing 
condition with sagacity. 

“On account of a considerable similarity in 
the requirements of school buildings in New 
York it has been possible to standardize plans 
to a very considerable degree, and the natural 
tendency would be to carry this to an extreme, 
thereby interjecting into the site consideration 
fixed conditions as to plan dimensions and gen- 
eral arrangement. We think that the standard- 
ization of general plans in the Department has 
been carried as far as it is safe to do so, and we 
cannot recommend that any attempt be made to 
produce a greater degree of uniformity. The 
details of the units of the buildings have been 
very thoroly standardized and great econ- 
omies, both in office exnense and in constuction, 
have been effected by this standardization. We 
regard this codification of details as exceedingly 
important, and we see no objection to carrying 
it as far as possible.” 

The committee considered the designs of 
buildings as architecturally interesting and of a 
favorable quality. In speaking of the construc- 
tion the report says that there is a great burden 
upon the Bureau in economizing to an extreme 
degree. The selection of material is exceeding- 
ly good and represents the best possible use of 
the funds available. Constant progress has been 
made in the selection of material and the 
methods of construction, and the Bureau is open 
te consider suggestions from all sources. 

Diseussing the fireproofing, the committee 


says that the present Superintendent of School 
Buildings is an authority who understands 
thoroly the theory and the practice of fireproof- 
ing in the modern buildings and the schoo!s 
erected under his supervision are in line with 
the best m:dern practice ond only the older 
buildings are lacking sonewhut in safety. Even 
in these conditions have been corrected so far 
as the funds of the board of education per- 
mitted. 

The committee found that the mechanical 
plants of the New York schools are well de- 
signed and that the inequalities in the results 
are largely due to the irregularities in opera- 
tion. 

Writing on the much-discussed dangers 
which the Armstrong report found in the dis- 
position of steam mains and returns in the 
basements, the committee says: 

“For the purpose of economy several of the 
pipe lines for the heating plants are run above 
the basement floors and are covered with wood 
enclosures. This seems to be a standard ar- 
rangement. Your Committee is of the opin- 
ion that the additional cost of trenches with 
metal covers should be incurred, as above the 
floor lines are not only inconvenient but might 
well be regarded as an element of risk from fire, 
altho the amount of material involved is 
exceedingly limited. In view of the very con- 
siderable agitation and extensive investigations 
of the subject of the quality of air and its gen- 
eral effect upon ventilating problems, your Com- 
mittee suggests that the Department might well 
retain the services of a most eminent specialist 
in this field, to act as consultant in the deter- 
mination of new questions which are bound to 
arise very shortly in this field.” 

The committee made a personal inspection of 
several typical school buildings to observe the 
character and quality of the materials and the 
finish. Covering this point the committee said: 

“In every case there was apparent an intelli- 
gent and capable effort on the part of the build- 
ing designer to maintain a high standard in the 
selection of materials on the score of adapta- 
bility to their purposes. Economy, durability 
and a good, artistic appearance have been 
earnestly sought and with a very satisfactory 
degree of success. In comparison with the 
school buildings now being constructed in other 
cities of this country the buildings of New 
York make a favorable showing. It is a well- 
known fact that the requirements of this city’s 
Building Department in regard to strength of 
construction, proof against fire and sanitary 
equipment set a higher standard than is to be 
found in any other American city. This auto- 
matically brings about a better result in the 
buildings’ physical qualities. ' 

“This higher standard of quality tends to an 
increased cost. Further, the higher cost of 
labor in New York, as compared with other 
cities, tends to the same thing. In any com- 
parison on the basis of cost per cubie foot this 
must be taken into consideration, and for this 
reason the statistics obtained concerning the 
school buildings in other cities cannot be com- 
pared to those of our own with any degree of 
fairness. So when we find on examining the 
statistics of the Boston Board of Education that 
the cost per cubie foot of their new buildings 
erected within the last five years is but little 
less than that of New York City’s school build- 
ings constructed within the same time, we may 
feel justified in concluding that the cost of our 
buildings is reasonable and fair.” 


PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


(Conclusion) 


C. A. Fetterly, Rutherford, N. J. 


Dignity is an important element in a teach- 
er’s personality. Lack of that quality is the 
weak point in the armor of many an otherwise 
strong teacher, but she may be so dignified that 
she is unduly serious. Occasionally there are 
found teachers who are almost never seen to 
smile in the classroom. To them, teaching 
seems to be a very serious thing, as indeed it 


should be, but they overlook the fact that a 
smile or a little pleasantry would make their 
own and the pupils’ tasks much lighter. Stiff- 
ness and formality win no more friends in the 
schoolroom than they do in the world of busi- 
ness and general affairs. The best travelling 
salesmen are those who greet their patrons with 
(Concluded on Page 30) 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 
a smile and a bit of humor. If teachers wish to 
sell their goods they have to make some effort 
to put their listeners in good spirits. A refrac- 
tory or a surly pupil can often be turned into 
a pleasant and obliging frame of mind by the 
proper and judicious use of this treatment. 


Teachers should be courteous and not rude. 
Pupils who are used to courteous treatment ex- 
pect it; those who are not, appreciate it. 
“Please” and “Thank you” are expressions that 
should be of common occurrence in the vocabu- 
lary of those who require and expect prompt 
and ready compliance with their requests and 
demands. <A rude and uncivil pupil will never 
learn politeness and courtesy from the teacher 
who is herself careless in these respects. 

Teathers should encourage and not nag. Nag- 
ging is a most difficult habit to control. It may 
and often does come from a perverted ideal, 
from too strict an adherence to an idea. The 
teacher expects and demands a certain standard 
of behavior or scholarship from all the pupils, 
and her attention is always centered upon the 
pupil who can or will not conform to it. Pos- 
sibly there may exist in the mind of the teacher 
a feéling that other pupils in the class may 
criticise her inability to miget. the particular 
situation and that this feeling may be spread 
abroad in the community: This danger is not 
80 grave as it may seem. Self-respecting pupils 
as a rule are concerned with their own affairs, 
and’ in many cases the misbehavior of an annoy- 
ing pupil makes much less impression upon 
them than the .teacher imagines. Unless a 
pupil is actually interfering with others and 
with the work of thé class it is often wise to 
disregard him. Continual nagging does no 
good, it often makes matters worse. Much as 
the pupil deserves correé¢tion, frequent repri- 
mands and punishments aggravate him and ex- 
aggerate the failure of the teacher to cope with 
the situation. A word of praise and commen- 
dation and encouragement to such a pupil when- 
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ever the occasion permits itself, will leave both 
teacher and pupil in a better frame of mind. 

Tactfulness is a gentle way of getting what 
one wants. No one but a despot can dispense 
with it, and his throne is insecure. In the 
schoolroom there are countless occasions for its 
use. It comprehends all other good qualities 
that a teacher may possess, and it is needed to 
make most of them effective. There is no pre- 
scription for it. It must come to the teacher 
who is deficient in it thru experience, thru care- 
ful study of the lives and interests of the pupils, 
thru a study of their dispositions, and thru a 
careful investigation of the reasons for her fail- 
ures. The lack of it places the teacher in 
many an embarrassing position, the skilful use 
of it makes the teacher’s life immeasurably 
happier in the results she secures, the victories 
she wins and the friends she acquires. 

The teacher should be resourceful. She 
should be able to draw from within herself aids 
for maintaining discipline and devices for im- 
parting information. ‘This is a matter that 
requires almost as much study as actual knowl- 
edge of subject matter. If a teacher is failing 
to secure the best results either in discipline or 
scholarship, she should seek within herself the 
cause of her failure and find within herself the 
cure. ‘Too much help asked and too much help 
given weaken a teacher. One way to acquire 
judgment is to exercise it, even at the risk of 
an occasional mistake. 

In all these cases there is, of course, the 
golden mean. The teacher may be so sympathe- 
tic and tolerant as to be “easy,” so even- 
tempered as never to manifest “righteous in- 
dignation,” so dignified as to bend backward, so 
courteous as to be subservient and servile, so 
firm as to be obstinate, so tactful as never to 
express an honest opinion, so enthusiastic as to 
mistake display for thoroness, so quiet as to be 
lifeless, so resourceful as to be self-sufficient 
and egotistical. 

If the teachef will mould her personality after 
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these idea!s she will be successful. It is striv- 
ing for the ideal that makes the real worthier 
and nobler, and tho in seeking to attain 
these ends the teacher may suffer disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture often, and at times dis- 
couragement and defeat, out of these trials will 
come the joy of achievement and the satisfac- 
tion of progress 
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The Board of Superintendeuts of New York 
City is considering the possible standardization 
of the courses of study in the evening high 





schools. The superintendents are endeavoring 
to determine how much work accomplished dur- 
ing the 120 nights of instruction per year may 
equal educationally, the work required in similar 
courses in the day high schools during the regu- 
lar school year. It is planned to so rearrange 
the night courses that the certificates of work 
accomplished shall be accepted at their face 
value by day high schools, and the certificates 
of graduation shall equal the diplomas of the day 
high schools. 

Upon recommendation of the board of super- 
intendents two experimental plans have been 
adopted by the New York City board of educa- 
tion for reducing the length of the school 
courses. 

The first experiment contemplates a study of 
the possible reduction of the present sixth, 
seventh and eighth years of the elementary 
courses to two years. A boys’ school is to be 
selected in September and two classes of sixth- 
grade pupils are to be organized. The courses 
of study will be modified and simplified to de- 
termine whether these children are able to do 
the work of the three grades in two years with- 
out over-study and without loss of efficiency. 

A similar experiment is to be made covering 
the seventh and eighth grades of elementary 
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CHICAGO: 


schools and the first year of high school. One 
school in Brooklyn and one school in Manhattan 
have been chosen. A class of forty boys who 
have expressed a desire to enter high school will 
be formed in each building in September. In 
choosing the boys, especial attention has been 
given to health and scholarship. 

How an energetic superintendent of schools 
may turn a movement for reducing the school 
funds into a movement for increasing them is 
illustrated by a circular issued during the past 
summer by the Board of Education of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

During the spring a movement had grown in 
the city council of Owensboro for reducing the 
school funds. The movement was based on a 
desire for economy and failed to take into con 
sideration actual school conditions. It was 
prompted by the fact that the schools had a con- 
siderable balance at the beginning of the year 
1915. 

When it appeared that the proposal of the city 
council men would pass, the President of the 
Board of Education, Mr. John C. Frederick, is- 
sued a letter to the citizens pointing out the 
danger of curtailing the school expenditures from 
an educational and civic standpoint. This letter 
was supplemented by a complete report prepared 
by Supt. J. H. Risley, showing first, that a reduc- 
tion could not be made without crippling the 
efficiency of the schools; second, that more money 
was actually needed to keep up with educational 
progress; third, that the community spends less 
than any city of the same size which offers 
equal advantages; and fourth, that only by 
thrifty management the board will be able to 
continue with a slight increase to do more with 
its appropriation than any city in the country 
is able to do with an equal amount. 

The report contained a tabulated statement of 
the actual expenditures in some thirty cities of 
the size of Owensboro and set forth in detail the 
educational assets and needs of the city. It was 
shown that more school buildings will be shortly 
needed; that a junior high school is a necessity 
and that there is an immediate need for better 
pay for the teachers and for the expansion of the 
industrial departments. 

Copies of the report were sent to the homes of 
all the pupils and were circulated broadcast 
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thruout the city. As a result the tax levy was 
not reduced but was slightly increased so that it 
was possible to make a substantial increase in 
the salary schedule. 


An interesting condition leading to the forma- 
tion of industrial classes in the elementary 
schools of West Chester, Pa., is discussed in the 
annual report of Supt. Addison L. Jones. 

“It was found,” writes Mr. Jones, “at the open- 
ing of the term that about sixty boys and girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades and in the high 
school did not want to return to school, because 
the courses of study did not give them the work 
they and their parents thought would best pre- 
pare them for their life work. In consequence 
the school board made a canvass and learned that 
there are in the town about five hundred men 
who are machinists or iron workers and carpen- 
ters or woodworkers. 

“It was decided to offer courses in wood and 
iron, and in the household arts. Rooms were 
equipped, courses of studies prepared, and good 
sized classes organized. The equipment, courses 
of studies, and the teachers selected, after sev- 
eral visits and careful inspection, were approved 
by the director of Industrial Education. 

“The daily program of the pupils in the indus- 
trial courses includes an hour and a half in the 
shops, an hour and a half in the drawing room, 
half the time in shop drawings and half in 
sketching and freehand drawing. In addition 
the pupils have two periods of academic work, 
correlated closely with the shop work. The 
drawing and the academic studies for the boys 
and girls differ widely. 

“It is altogether likely that nearly all of the 
pupils in the vocational classes would not have 
re-entered school or would have stopped during 
the year, if they had not been given work such 
as will prepare them for their future vocations. 
As it is, only a few of them left during the year 
and then to go to the trades, where their time 
in the school shops gave them advantage over 
others who had no such training.” 

South Bend, Ind. The third annual summer 
session of the South Bend city schools closed 
after an eight-weeks’ session on July 30. The 
registration totalled 2,734, of whom 1,338 were 
boys and 1,396 were girls. The average daily 
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attendance was 2,023 and 85 teachers were em- 
ployed, making an average of 23 pupils per 
teacher. 

Some 881 credits were received in the grades 
for work done and 144 credits were gained in 
the high school where there was an enrollment 
of 205 students. Several seniors who had failed 
in May received diplomas at the close of the 
session. The total expense for maintaining the 
schools, according to Supt. L. J. Montgomery 
who supervised them, was $8,600. 

The Granada, Colo., Union High School has 
trebled its enrollment during the past three years 
and has added industrial and household arts 
subjects to its courses. Supt. Arthur R. Kent 
was in August re-elected for his fourth term. 

Spokane, Wash. County Supt. E. G. McFarland 
has recently worked out a plan for the consolida- 
tion of districts outside of Spokane which he 
believes will give every pupil in the county 
school, advantages as good as those enjoyed by 
those in the city of Spokane. 

Mr. McFarland believes that the 160 districts 
outside of Spokane County can be divided into 
20 districts to great advantage. This can be done 
by judiciously consolidating present districts 
about central locations, putting from five to ten 
or more districts into one. If this were done 
five or more districts could work out school prob- 
lems in unity instead of each one working them 
out separately. Each district could employ a 
superintendent. Mr. McFarland believes that 
each consolidated district could maintain a full 
four-year high school with the aid of the state 
benus of $300 a year which each district receives 
that goes into the consolidation. He also be- 
lieves that the consolidated districts would be 
financially able to employ music, domestic 
science, manual training and agricultural in- 
structors and to maintain agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

The Idaho State Department of Education is 
considering the reorganization of the public 
school system on the six-and-six plan. In a bul- 
letin recently issued by the department, it is 
recommended that the plan be approved to the 
extent of authorizing districts, with the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education, to conduct 
the sixth and seventh grades as part of the high 
school. 
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A schedule has been outlined showing the pro- 
posed modification of prescribed subjects for a 
four-year course. The number of subjects in his- 
tory and social science, natural science and voca- 
tional work has been increased and foreign lan- 
guages discontinued. The subjects required to 
be offered by the school as at present and pro- 
posed, are as follows: 


Present—English, three units; mathematics, 
two units; history and social science, one unit; 
natural science, one unit; foreign language, two 
units; vocational work, none; additional, at least 
seven. 


Proposed—English, three units; mathematics, 
two units; history and social science, three 
units; natural science, two units; foreign lan- 
guage, none; vocational, two units; additional, 
at least four units. 

The Vermont State Board of Education, at a 
recent meeting, appointed 66 persons as district 
superintendents of small country districts. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. Hoyt & Peet’s Everyday 
Arithmetic and Wells & Hart’s algebra (Heath) 
have been adopted for use in the schools. 

Supt. J. V. Voorhees, of Winona, Minn., in a 
recent annual report, gives out a statement 
which shows that he believes in making the re- 
muneration of teachers as high as the finances 
of the board permit. In the adjustment of sal- 
aries for the coming year, it has been deter- 
mined that 24 teachers will receive the maximum 
salary and three will be paid above the schedule. 

In commenting on the merit system and the 
increases in salary, Supt. Voorhees said: 

“The fact that so many of our grade teachers 
already receive the maximum salary, or at least 
will receive it within another year, and the fact 
that a large number of these very teachers de- 
serve increases in salary, means that the maxi- 
mum of the salary schedule must soon be raised. 
Three teachers already have extra credits, and 
deservedly; these credits brought increases in 
salary, in two cases beyond the maximum. In 
a comparatively short time, if this plan of vot- 
ing extra credits to teachers for exceptional pro- 
ficiency continues (and if we are to retain the 
merit system of promoting teachers, it must con- 
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tinue) we shall have so many teachers above 
the maximum, that the minimum will be vir- 
tually increased. 

“This will do no harm, but will promote effi- 
ciency, and further, it will award justly. Teach- 
ers should be promoted upon a merit system; it 
is simple justice to do so. With the hope of ade- 
quate reward, teachers will definitely prepare 
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themselves for greater efficiency. This will lead 
to definite improvement and promote develop- 
ment of the individual teacher, and gradually a 
large part of the teaching force. The determina- 
tion to secure self-improvement spreads and 
reaches out, and soon becomes co-operative, re- 
sulting in a teaching force that is, in that re 
spect, ideal.” 





Mansfield, O. The school board has sworn in 
the school janitors as special policemen. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has recently 
given public expression to a new policy which 
it will. maintain in the administration of the 
schools. At a meeting held in July, it was de- 
termined to give Supt. C. M. Cole a free hand 
in all routine and professional affairs. His ini- 
tiative will extend to not only educational but 
also business matters so far as the educational 
efficiency of the schools is affected. 

The school board of Fort Worth, Tex., is grad- 
ually divorcing the business affairs of the schools 
from the educational affairs. In electing Mr. E. 
Edwards as assistant superintendent in charge 
of the business management, the board gave him 
final authority over the purchasing, accounting, 
janitor service, etc. Only in supervising classes 
and performing other duties as assistant super- 
intendent will Mr. Edwards work under the di- 
rection of Supt. Moore. 

Mr. Wm. T. Tilden, for many years a promi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion, died July 29. Mr. Tildem was referred to 
in local school circles as the “father of fireproof 
schoolhouses” in Philadelphia. 

If the proposed report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Education, 
drafted by Vice-President Jacob Gould Schurman, 
goes to the Constitutional Convention it will 


make the New York Board of Education as well 
as other boards in the state, financially independ- 
ent of city officials. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

“Every city shall have a board of education 
of such size as shall be prescribed by general 
law. It shall be a body politic and corporate; 
and, in carrying out the provisions of Section 1 
of Article IX of this Constitution, it shall, sub- 
ject to the general laws of the state, determine 
the amount of, and direct the expenditure of, 
funds for public educational purposes. These 
funds, except such as are apportioned already 
by the state, shall be raised in each city by a 
separate school tax in the same manner as taxes 
for municipal purposes, and shall be charged to 
each taxpayer as a separate item in his tax 
bill.” . 

A movement has been inaugurated in the New 
York board of education for discontinuing free 
textbooks in the high schools. The committee on 
studies and textbooks has made a report urging 
the educational advantages of having students 
purchase and retain permanently their books. 

Rock Island, Ill. The board has voted to sell 
at cost all books used by pupils in the grades. 

An intermediate school, to include the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades will be opened at Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Seven hundred children attended the summer 
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session of the Dubuque, Iowa, schools in four 
elementary buildings. The work offered included 
manual training, sewing, cooking and directed 
play. Supt. J. H. Harris supervised the twenty 
teachers in charge of the work. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has en- 
tered into a contract with the local gas company 
thru which it will use the company’s gas for 
heating purposes in the white schools. The 
board by experiments proved that gas is cheaper 
than coal for fuel, the cost of gas in one building 
for two years being $92 less than coal. 

Duluth, Minn. The board plans to employ 
Truant Officer T. J. Beatty for the full school 
year. During the winter he will have charge of 
truancy cases and in the summer will devote 
his attention to the supervision of playground 
equipment. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has, by a set 
of resolutions, granted the superintendent power 
to transfer principals and to select teachers. 

Woodstock, Ill. The school board has fixed the 
tuition for the high school at $65 per year, for 
the seventh and eighth grades at $35, and for 
the lower grades at $25. 


Chicago, Ill. Traffic warning signs have been 
placed in the vicinity of schools and playgrounds 
for the protection of children from automobiles 
and vehicles. The obverse of the signs bears 
the following inscription: “Safety first. School 
ahead. Slow down to five miles per hour.” The 
reverse bears these words: “Thank you.” 


North Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
raised the entrance age of school children from 
five to six years. 

Kenosha, Wis. The school board has placed 
traffic warning signs in the vicinity of all school 
buildings to protect children from speeding auto- 
mobiles. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The board has created the 
position of “registrar” of the high school. Three 
Officials will be appointed for duty at the Los 
Angeles, the Polytechnic and the Manual Arts 
High Schools. The duties of the registrar will 
be to register all pupils at the beginning of the 
school terms, to assist them in choosing courses 
adapted to their needs and their abilities, and to 
keep the students’ records. 


Cleveland, O. The school board is planning to 
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introduce a form of savings system in the schools. 
It is the aim of the members to provide for the 
early training of children in the saving habit. 
Little Rock, Ark. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
R. C. Hall, the school board has arranged a 
series of monthly school dinners to be conducted 
during the next year. The dinners will be open 
to school-board members, principals and super- 
visors for the discussion of school conditions. 
Chicago, Ill. The annual report of the school 
savings banks, issued recently by Mr. J. R. Noel, 
shows that sixty banks have been opened since 
the first one was begun in April, 1914. Thirty 
national and state banks act as depositories. Ac- 
cording to the report, 13,638 children have saved 
$27,118, an average of nearly $2 each. Of this 
amount, $10,254 has been withdrawn leaving a 
balance of $16,861 or 62 per cent still in the 
banks. Of the balance, $11,200 has been trans- 
ferred to regular banks, leaving $5,660 in the 





SUPT. H. V. HOTCHKISS, 
Akron, O. 
President-Elect Ohio Teachers’ Association. 


school banks. A deposit of $5 is followed by the 
transfer of the money to a regular bank and the 
opening of a savings account. Each bank has a 
supervisor in the person of one Or more of the 
teaching staff and six assistants from the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

Champaign Ill. The school board has adopted 
a savings system for the schools. Teachers will 
be required to give instruction on the purpose 
and benefits of savings accounts and to encour- 
age the children in the opening of accounts at 
the local banks. Teachers will keep records of 
the savings but the handling of the money and 
business transactions will be done at the banks. 


PROVIDES STATE BOARD. 

Wisconsin is to have a state board of education 
in charge of the finances of the entire school 
system of the state, under a law recently enacted. 
The new board will consist of the governor, the 
secretary of state, the superintendent of public 
instruction, one person chosen by the university 
regents and one person chosen by the normal 
school regents. 

The new board has broad powers to manage the 
business affairs of the schools. While it does 
not control any details of instruction, it can in- 
fluence changes by refusing to sanction increased 
expenditures. It will directly purchase sites and 
will control the erection of new buildings for 
the normal schools and the university. 

The law is the final outcome of a bitter fight 
for the reorganization of educational control, 
which was in progress in the legislature for more 
than six months. The administration proposed 
originally that a state board of fifteen be created 
with full powers over the common and high 
schools and over the normals and the university. 
A commissioner of education was to be ap- 
pointed with the power to nominate the heads 
of the several institutions, to revise their courses 
and in general to exercise supervisory control. 
The bill brought forth strong opposition from the 
advocates of separate boards of regents for the 
university and the normal schools. 

It is expected that the new board will be able 
to coordinate the several higher schools and econ- 
omize the state’s educational expenditures. It 
should, also, end the practice of lobbying and the 
political activities of the educational officers of 
the state. 
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Minnesota Schoolhouse Construction Code 


State control of schoolhouse design and con- 
struction is a logical development of the gen- 
erally accepted theory of state control of public 
education. That the state is interested in super- 
vising the erection of new school buildings has 
Leen accepted negatively since the formation of 
the first school systems, and since 1908 has 
found expression in considerable legislation in 
practically al] of the states of the Union. 

The immediate cause of the legislative activ- 
ity of the years 1908 and 1909 was the Collin- 
wood school fire in which 168 children lost their 
lives. It will be recalled that the investigations 
which followed this disaster showed not only 
the need for better control of school building 
construction from the standpoint of safety, but 
caused a general awakening to the advantages 
of a higher standard of economical, hygienic, 
convenient and permanent schoolhouses. Of the 
states which passed school building regulations 
the most inclusive acts were put into operation 
in Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah and 
Indiana. It remained, however, for the state of 
Minnesota to appoint a state commissioner of 
school buildings and to confer upon him broad 
powers for controlling every essential detail, the 
design and construction of schoolhouses. 

The Minnesota law, which is later than the 
laws mentioned above, was made flexible so that 
the commissioner might adopt rules from time 
to time to meet changing conditions and the 
progress in school architecture. The rules which 
were completed during the past spring and 
which were promulgated in July, are perhaps 
the most complete official statement of the best 
practice in American school architecture which 
has been made. The rules read as follows: 


Tt 


I. Sites. 

Section 1. Character of: All sites shall be 
dry, and afford ample and suitable playgrounds. 
High ground, affording natural drainage, shall 
be selected, whenever possible. Made land or 


land impregnated with organic matter must not 
be selected. A central location is desirable but 
accessibility is equally important. No part of a 
school site should be within five hundred (500) 
feet of steam railroads or manufacturing plants 
which may be sources of noise or smoke, swampy 
places, livery stables or other buildings which 
may be sources of unhealthful conditions. 

Sec. 2. Size of: 1. In any city or village the 
site, when practicable, shall contain at least one 
block, approximately three hundred (300) feet 
square. 

2. In a rural school district the site shall con- 
tain not less than two acres, if practicable. 

3. In consolidated school districts the site 
must contain not less than two acres. 

4. Schools listed to receive the maximum an- 
nual industrial aid for agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and home economics, shall maintain a dem- 
onstration plot of five acres or more, located 
within the school district or within two miles of 
the central building of the district. 

5. To secure the best use of a site, it is recom- 
mended that not more than twenty (20) per cent 
of the entire site be used for the building, and 
that the building be so located that the entire 
frontage be at least twenty (20) per cent of the 
site. 

Sec. 3. Playgrounds: No elementary school 
shall be built upon a plot of ground which af- 
fords less than fifty square feet of playground per 
pupil. One hundred square feet per pupil will be 
required when conditions make it possible to 
secure this amount of land. 


II. Plans and Specifications of School Build- 
ings. 

Sec. 4. Number of: Two complete sets of 
plans and specifications of a school building shall 
be furnished to the Commissioner of School 
Buildings. After approval by the Superintendent 
of Education one set shall be filed in his office, 
the other shall be forwarded to the board of the 
school district by which the building is to be 
erected. 

Sec. 5. Schedule: With the plans and specifi- 
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cations of each building a schedule, giving the 
following items, shall be filed: 

1. Name of the county. 

2. Number of school district, or name of city 
or village. 

3. Name of clerk of school district. 

4. Address of clerk. 

5. Location of schoolhouse. Sec.... Tp.... 
R...., or streets. 

6. Number of pupils to be provided for. 

7. Size of site. 

8. Name of architect. 

9. Address of architect. 

10. Name of engineer. 

11. Address of engineer. 

12. Estimated cost of building. 

Sec. 6. Character of: 1. For one and two- 
room school buildings the plans must show: 1. 
plot plan of site and roads adjoining site; points 
of compass. 2. General construction of building 
and provisions for heating and ventilation. 3. 
Plan of construction of outdoor toilets and fuel 
shed and their location, unless provided for in 
the school building. 

2. For buildings of four schoolrooms or more 
the plans must show: 1. Plot plan of site; 
streets or roads adjoining site; points of com- 
pass. 2. General construction of building. 3. 
Heating and ventilating systems. 4. Water sup- 
ply, plumbing and sewage disposal. 

In addition to the above, and in case the same 
are to be installed, the following features must 
be covered by the plans or the specifications, or 
by both: 1. Air washers or humidifiers. 2. 
Electric wiring and gas piping. 3. Tempera- 
ture control. 4. Fire protection. 5. Vacuum 
cleaning. 6. Program clock. 7. Inter-phone 
system. 

3. All plans and specifications shall conform 
to the provisions of law, the rules of the Super- 
intendent of Education, and the local ordinances, 
where such may be enacted. They shall be 
drawn in accordance with established methods 
of building construction, and shall comply with 
the following directions: 


Standard Requirements in Regard to Plans and 
Specifications of School Buildings and Sites. 
The drawings and data enumerated below will 
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be used as a basis for approval of all plans and 
inspections of school buildings. 
“A”—PLANS: 

1. Plot plan of site at a scale given, showing: 
(a) The boundaries of the site. (b) The block 
plan of the proposed new building as it will be 
located on the site, together with outline of any 
existing buildings and their location on the prem- 
ises in relation to the proposed new building. 


(c) The block plan of the new building shall be | 


hatched, so as to clearly distinguish it from 
other buildings or data shown on the drawing. 
(d) The grade at each corner of the premises 
and the proposed finished grade at building. (e) 
Compass. 

2. (a) There will be required a plan of each 
floor of the building and of the roof. For build- 
ings less than 100 feet in greatest dimension 
these drawings must be made at %%-inch scale. 
For buildings of greater length these drawings 
may be made, if desired, at %-inch scale. A 
plan of the foundation walls and footings will 
be required in addition to those above mentioned, 
unless this can be shown on basement plan. (b) 
If the building is of steel skeleton construction, 
structural plans of each floor and roof where 
steel is to be used will be required and may be 
drawn at %-inch scale. These plans to indicate 
location of all columns and girders with sizes 
clearly marked, or a schedule of sizes may be 
made on each drawing and columns and girders 
numbered, for easy reference. (c) If concrete 
construction is to be used, plans of all floors and 
roof where concrete is to be used will be required 
and may be drawn at %-inch scale. The plans 
to indicate the location of all columns, girders, 
joists, and a schedule of sizes of each, properly 
numbered, must be given on each drawing. (4d) 
On all floor plans, all rooms, windows, and doors 
must be numbered consecutively, as— 

Sub-basement—B-1, B-2, B-3, etc. 

Ground Floor—1, 2, 3, etc. 

First Floor—101, 102, 103, ete. 

Second Floor—201, 202, 203, etc. 

Third Floor—301, 302, 303, ete. 
And thruout all sections and elevations, and in 
specifications and correspondence, references to 
any or several rooms, windows, or doors must be 
made by its number. (e) All plans must be com- 
pletely figured so that sizes of rooms, thickness 
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of partitions and walls, etc., can be readily deter- 
mined. (f) On floor plan there shall be a note 
of the kind of floor and base, material of wain- 
scot, finish of room, and, if the building is not of 
fireproof construction, the direction and size of 
joists in each ceiling should be indicated, unless 
shown on structural plans. (g) Indicate on each 
floor plan: 

1. Section lines, indicating planes parallel 
to which drawings called for in “B” are 
made. 

2. Level of all finished floors, stair landings 
and roof. (See “A” 1 (d).) 

3. Furred ceilings. 


4. Swing of all doors; mark size of each and 
note glazing and transoms. 

5. Blackboards. 

6. Cupboards. 

7. Location of master clock. 

8. Location of secondary clocks and bells. 

9. Location of fire alarm boxes and gongs. 

10. Location of vacuum cleaning outfits. 

11. Location of hose connection inside of 


building and sill cocks outside of building. 

12. Location of all plumbing fixtures. 

13. Hatch all tile, brick, stone and concrete 
shown in section on plans. 

14. On ground or first floor plan, a key to 
materials and a compass must be indi- 
cated. 

(h) A schedule shall accompany all floor plans, 
showing (1) number of room, (2) name of room, 
(3) dimensions of room, (4) designation of win- 
dows of each room, (as 101-107), (5) net glass 
area. If preferred, these data may be given on 
plan and schedule omitted. 

“B”—SECTIONS: 

1. There shall be at least two sections thru 
building at same scale as plans, and at least one 
section line must pass thru the main stairway 
from the lowest to the highest level. All sections 
must show the finished floor and ceiling levels. 

2. If there are floors or ceilings at various 
levels, such sections or notes must be made as 
will adequately show them and their relation to 
the levels of the main floors and ceilings. At 
least one end of each section line must pass thru 
the windows of each story. 

3. If the boiler and coal rooms are in a sepa- 


NEW YORK CITY 








rate building, sections will be required as in 
“B” 1, 2, 5 and 6. 

4. If there is a study room or an auditorium 
or a gymnasium, or if there are any rooms for 
mechanical equipment or moving picture ma- 
chines, that cannot be shown on the two main 
sections, then such other sections as may be 
necessary must be made. 

5. On all sections, the rooms thru which the 
section line passes must be numbered as on the 
plans, and doors and windows thru or in front 
of which the section line passes must be num- 
bered as on plans. (See “A” 2 (d).) 

6. Indicate on all sections, either by elevations 
or sections: 

(a) All of the items under “A” 2 (g). 

(b) The different materials used for wall and 
ceiling construction or finish; as, plaster, 
wood, brick, marble, tile, ete. 

“C”—ELEVATIONS: 

1. Four elevations of each building must be 
shown, drawn at the same scale as plans, and 
one-half of each may be in outline only if desired. 
The finished half must show cornice, windows, 
belt courses, etc., and the material used for the 
various parts of the exterior of the building, 
such as stone, brick, metal, wood, etc., must be 
clearly indicated. 

2. If the boiler room is in a separate building, 
elevations will be required in accordance with 
“Cc” 1 and 3. 

3. The floor levels must be clearly indicated 
on at least one end of each elevation, and all win- 
dow and door openings must be numbered as on 
plans. 


“D”—DETAILS: 

1. Details, at one-half inch, three-quarter inch, 
one and one-half inches or three inches, of all 
construction, finish and equipment. Typical win- 
dows, except steel frame and sash, must be shown 
by plan, elevation and section at a scale of not 
less than one and one-half inches, and all dif- 
ferent types of windows must be detailed at a 
scale of not less than three-quarter inch; these 
details must be completely figured so as to permit 
clear glass opening of each type to be readily de- 
termined, together with the distance of the stool 
above the finished floor and the head below the 
ceiling. (Continued on Page 38) 


















“GRAND RAPIDS” 


EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Special for September Only 





No. 461---Student’s Cooking Table 


MATERIAL — Selected Michigan Hard Maple. 
SIZE — 60 inches long by 24 inches wide. 
DRAWERS — 17 inches by 16 inches by 54 inches. 
BREAD BOARDS — Two with each table. 


STOVES — Two single or one double with pip- 
ing and burners. 





FINISH — Top two coats water proof varnish. 
Balance two coats dull varnish. 


PRICE — During September. Each $22.00. 


No."461 STUDENT’S TABLE 


No. 450---Student’s Sewing ‘Tables 


MATERIAL — Selected Oak Base. Top of Soft Wood. 


SIZE — 72 inches long. 28 inches wide. 
Drop Leaf 22 inches long. 


DRAWERS — 12 in all. 19 by 21 by 4% inches. 
LOCKS — All drawers master keyed. 





FINISH — Top, shellac and wax worked into the 
grain. Balance two coats dull varnish. 


No. 450 SEWING TABLE 
PRICE — During September. Each $44.50. 
No. 10203---Chemistry 
Table for 32 Students 


MATERIAL — Selected Oak. Top, 
Hard Maple— Acid Proof. 12 
feet by 4 feet. 


RE-AGENT SHELF — Lead lined. 
TROUGH — Two soap stone. 


SINKS — Six water cocks. Six two 
way gas cocks. Plumbing to floor 
line. Master keyed locks. 





No. 1020%4 Price September Only. Each $185.00 


Remember --- September Only ---While Our Stock Lasts --- and Prices are Net 


F. O. B. Grand Rapids. Your chance to save money. You will 
lose unless you hurry. 


NOTICE GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


This Company will change its name 


gee ; eel GRAND RAPIDS, 
in the near future to ran 
Rapids School Equipment Co. MICH. 





1428 Front Avenue N. W. 
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“GRAND RAPIDS” 


EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Specials for September Only 





No. 211---Drawing ‘Tables 


MATERIAL — Selected Oak Base. Top made of Pine with maple 
edges. 


SIZE — 41 inches long by 31 inches wide. Height 38 inches. 


LOCKERS — Have capacity to hold six drawing boards—17 x 24 
inches. Also locker compartments. 


LOCKS — Master keyed. 
PRICE — During September Only. Each $14.90. 


No. 211 DRAWING TABLE 


No. 45---Manual Training Bench 


MATERIAL — Selected Hard Maple. 


TOP — 46 inches long over all. 40 inches not including 
vise. 12 inches thick. 12-inch glued up section 
tool well, 6 inches wide. Height, 32 inches. 

CABINET — Has 3 drawers, 14 by 15 by 4 inches. Cup- 
board 8 by 144 by 15} inches. 
FRAME — Legs and Girts are 3 by 13 inches. 


FINISH — Top treated with hot oil and dull varnish. Bal- 
ance two coats dull varnish. 


PRICE — During September Only. Each $5.95. 





No. 45 M. T. BENCH 


No. 83---M. T. Bench 
MATERIAL — Selected Hard Maple. 


SIZE — 52 inches long. 22 inches wide. Working 
side 2} inches thick by 14 inches wide. 
Tool well 54 inches. 


FRAME — Legs and Girts 2} by 3 inches. 
DRAWER — 29 by 17 by 44 inches inside. 
VISE— Maple. Iron screw and nut with dog 
in jaw. 
FINISH — Top treated with hot oil. Base two coats 
dull varnish. 


ae PRICE — During September Only. Each $8.75. 
GRAND RAPIDS No. 83 


THE ABOVE PRICES ARE NET F. O. B. GRAND RAPIDS 


Remember---September Only---While the Stock Lasts. You’ll Have to Hurry 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 Front Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Not Cheap---But 
Cheap in the Long Run 


If the chief concern of your school is for equipment at 
the lowest possible immediate outlay, regardless of service, 
satisfaction and eventual cost— 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


We are the pioneer designers and builders of 
Laboratory Furniture. Our 25 years of experience 
in this line is for your service. Only the highest 


grade of Laboratory Furniture is manufactured in 
our up-to-date equipped factory. 


If you can appreciate no difference between equipment 
not described by the three dimensions— 


Kewaunee Equipment probably will not educate the 
students of your school. 


We welcome inquiries from school officers who are in- 
terested in better and more appropriate School Laboratory 
Furniture—in keeping with the educational ideals of this 
period. 


A Modern Domestic Science 
Desk of Kewaunee 
Quality 


Give us the opportunity to quote our prices on 
your requirements and to give you our suggestions 
on the equipment needed for your Laboratories and 
Domestic Science Departments. We guarantee sat- 
isfactory service. 


ee ne 





re ne een 


Write for Our 96-Page Catalog 


Leonard Peterson & Co. 
1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 


A Very Popular Kewaunee 
Physics Table 


A 





LABORATORY  FURNITU 


(Continued from Page 35) 

2. The elevation and plan of the various types 
of doors must be shown at a scale of not less 
than three-quarter inch, and in addition, full size 
details of doors, frames, and trims. 

3. Details of cupboards, instrument cases, ap- 
paratus room and pantry equipment, etc., at a 
scale of not less than three-quarter inch should 
be shown, the elevations of which may be made 
at one-quarter-inch scale. 


EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





referring to any one. Each single fixture and 
every group of fixtures shouid be identified by 
same number as that of room in which they are 
to be installed. 

3. Plans of each room in which there is a 
plumbing fixture, at a scale of not less than one- 
quarter-inch, showing all pipe connections, traps 
and vents; all to be properly lettered and sizes 
noted. 

4. . Where school is to be erected in a locality 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 


P. S. When in Chicago visit our show rooms. 





have brass tags with an explanation of their use. 

Plans shall show, or a schedule shall contain 
the following data: (a) total square feet of ex- 
posed wall, including glass, of each room, (b) 
total square feet of glass in each room, (c) total 
square feet of floor space in each room, (d) cubic 
contents of each room, (e) amount of direct 
radiation in each room, (f) amount of indirect 
radiation at base of flues in a gravity system, 
(g) sizes of all heat ducts and ventiducts, (h) 











4. Complete details at a scale of not less than that has no plumbing ordinances, the ordinances amount of radiation in tempering heaters and ee 
three-quarter inch of a main stairway must be of any city of the first class in Minnesota shall reheaters in a fan system, (i) size of fresh air a 
shown, indicating clearly string, newel, tread, govern, and such city shall be designated in the intake opening. Specifications must state: (a) j 
riser and platform construction, and all complete- specifications. . type and size of boiler or boilers, (b) type and : ™ 
ly figured. 5. Where sewage disposal plant is to be used, size of fans and normal speed of such fans, (c) a 

5. Moving picture booth, if any, must be com- an application shall be made to the state board velocities thru heater, horizontal ducts and ver- ten 
pletely detailed in respect to construction and of health for inspection of site, location of and tical risers in a fan system, (d) type of air- vs. 
finish, and comply with the requirements of the type of plant to be installed. Approval of a washer and humidifier, if any, (e) type of ther- a 
state fire marshal. sewage disposal plant will depend entirely upon mostat control, if any, (f) type of vacuum sys- i 

6. The character of blackboard installation compliance with regulations and directions of the tem, if any. We 
intended to be used must be drawn at a scale of state board of health. 9. : gauge, located about six feet above first . 
not less than one-half-inch, showing also the apy» __ . floor in corridor, showing steam pressure on ; 
shape and construction of chalk rail. A schedule "See Ui GAGs tek Sean ‘tantaiiahtandl _ boilers, is recommended. ns 
of chalk rail heights in the various rooms should ;,, school buildings there will be required: 10. A key to all symbols used must be given 
be given on plan or in specifications. 1. Plan of basement and all floors, including on each set of plans. aTe 

7. A typical detail of the finish of the floor attic, at a scale of not less than one-quarter-inch Sec. 7, Responsibility of construction: es 
and wall of vent ducts in schoolrooms should be to the foot, except in buildings more than one All responsibility for character of materials, oa 
shown at a scale of not less than one-half inch. hundred feet in greatest dimension, in which a strength of construction, safe loads of building 

8. Other details required, and their scale, of (1. cighth-inch scale may be used if desired.’ The and on foundation, and other factors of safety $3, 
such things as are not clearly indicated on other 1. must show exact location and all connec- rests entirely with the architect. Responsibility ¥ 
drawings will be determined by this department. tions of all mechanical apparatus pertaining to for the mechanical equipment, including heating, int 
“E”—PLUMBING: the system. ventilating, plumbing, and other equipment spe- wh 

For all plumbing installations in school build- 2. At least one cross section of the boiler cified in section 6, paragraph 2, shall rest with oth 
ings, there will be required: room and fan room, showing all connections to the engineer. Grade of materials, quality of fix- Tr, 

1. Plan of basement at a scale of not less than and from boiler, heater, and fan, with piping, tures or apparatus, and character of workman- an 
one-eighth-inch, showing the complete drainage vyalvinge and dampers. ship must be determined by the architect, unless ee 
system inside building, together with indication 3. Each floor plan must have a detail in one- this responsibility is assumed by the school Ga 
of points at which stacks and rain water leaders half-inch scale to the foot, suowing construction board. (To be continued) in 
rise. The size of all pipes, location and type of of walls. omer a = 
traps, location of cleanouts, etc., must be shown, 4. Plans must show in detail any feature or The Conference of the National Association of Ar 
as well as the connection to main soil line of all ¢onnection concerning which there may be any State Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural Schools r 
basement fixtures and their vent lines. doubt as to construction. ? which was set for August 18-27, has been post- se 

2. Plumbing section at oneeighth-inch scale, 5. All valves must be specifically designated poned by Pres. Lester S. Ivins. It was found -_ 
showing all fixtures, roof and floor drains in on plans and described in specifications. that the dates set for the meeting were so late - 
building and their connections to stacks and 6. All valves in boiler room or wherever steam that many of the speakers could not attend. The ~— 
vents and type of trap; sizes of each to be clearly jg to be used at a pressure greater than five Tegular meeting of the organization will be held ss 
marked. Indicate rain water leaders; mark size pounds must have brass tags with an explanation in Detroit, jointly with the Department of Super- u 
of each and designate each stack and leader by of their use. ; intendence. So far as possible the program at ° 
letter; as “A,” “B,” “C,” ete., for convenience in 7. All dampers in ventilating systems must ranged for Oakland will be retained. . 
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60 Beat Self Winding 
Master Regulator 
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Mr. George W. Morris, of Marlboro, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cum- 
berland, R. I., to succeed Wm. H. Winslow. 

Mr. George A. Keith, of Keene, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Franklin. 

Mr. H. B. Wallace, for eight years superin- 
tendent of schools at Swarthmore, Pa., has been 
appointed to a similar office at Westboro, Mass. 

Mr. Charles R. Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa., 
and Mr. Harry Hoffman, of Doylestown, Bucks 
County, Pa., have been appointed trustees of the 
West Chester State Normal School. 

Mr. C. H. Barnes, for some years superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Cloud, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant State Inspector of High and 
Grade Schools for Minnesota. 

Mr. Wm. P. Evans, formerly state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Missouri, has 
been appointed principal of the Blow School, St. 
Louis, Mo. The position carries a salary of 
$3,000 per year. 

Supt. Wm. A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., has entered 
into an agreement with the school board, thru 
which he will act as superintendent of the local 
schools, and serve as advisor to the schools of 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. During the next 
two years he will draw a salary of $18,000 per 
year, which includes the $6,000 he receives at 
Gary, and the annual salaries of $2,500 at Troy 
and $10,000 at New York City. 

Mr. R. Thane Cook, Supt. of Schools in Globe, 
Ariz., during the past year, has resigned to be- 
come Principal of the Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Cook made a splendid 
record at Globe and his appointment followed 
directly as a result of his advanced methods 
which had been observed by the Phoenix school 
authorities. 

Mr. A. L. Hubbard has been elected president 
of the board of education of South Bend, Ind. 


tow About Itr About What! 


That 


Electric Time and Program 
Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELL IT 
WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 


FRICK Electric Time and Program Glock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 





We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Mr. C. L. Phelps has succeeded the late E. E. 
Scribner as superintendent of the Calumet, Mich., 
schools. 


Mr. J. C. Wardlaw, of Athens, Ga., on August 
3rd, assumed the office of assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Wardlaw was 
for a number of years a member of the faculty 
of the Georgia State Normal School at Athens. 


Mr. W. G. Masterson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at McAlester, Okla. 


White Plains, N. Y. Mrs. Henry T. Griffin, for 
five years a member of the school board, has 
been elected president of that body. She is the 


first woman to be elected to such a position in 
the state. 


Supt. J. V. Voorhees of Winona, Minn., is 
recovering from an operation performed at the 
hospital at Rochester. 


Mr. Edward L. Clark has been appointed Dis- 
trict Superintendent of the towns of Bradford, 
Fairlee, Corinth, Vershire and Topsham, Vt., 
with headquarters at Bradford. The appoint- 
ment is in accordance with the new state law 
providing for a complete grouping of schools in 
the interests of better supervision. Mr. Clark 
is well fitted for his work. He is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and has completed a spe- 
cial course at the University of Vermont. 


Mr. Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools 
at Asbury Park. N. J., has been appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education for New Jer- 
sev. He succeeds Dr. J. J. Savitz. The appoint- 
ment took effect September first. 


Bismarck, N. D. Mr. E. R. Edwards of James- 
town, N. D., was annointed State High School 
Insnector of North Dakota on May 20. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Richard Heyward of Grand Forks, who 
held this position for eight years. Mr. Edwards 
has been city superintendent in North Dakota 
for T1 vears, having had charge of the James- 
town schools for the last three vears. Supt. N. 
C. Koontz of Cooperstown, succeeds Mr. Edwards 
as superintendent. Mr. Edwards began his duties 
as high school inspector July first. 


Dr. C. B. Van Horn of Topeka, Kans., has been 
elected president of the board of education. 


One Minute Interval 
m Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 





Secondary Clock 
Style 1S 


Supt. F. E. Converse of Beloit, Wis., has been 
re-elected for his sixteenth consecutive term. 


Mr. O. G. Wilson of Elkins, W. Va., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fairmont. 
He succeeds Joseph Rosier, who has become pres- 
ident of the Fairmont Normal School. 


Mr. T. M. Birney, for four years superintendent 
of schools at Macomb, IIl., has been elected at 
Hoopeston to succeed S. K. McDowell. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Supt. C. E. Githens has been 
re-elected for a term of two years at an annual 
salary of $3,000, an increase of $500. 


H. B. Johns of Ritchie School, Wheeling, is 
the new Principal of Wheeling High School; 
salary $2,000. 

Mr. Charles E. Meleney of New York City has 
been appointed Acting Superintendent of Schools 
during the temporary absence of Supt. Wm. H. 
Maxwell who is recuperating from his recent 
illness. 

Mr. David N. Crider, of York, Pa., has been re- 
elected secretary of the board. 

Dr. J. N. Swan, of Monmouth, II1., for ten years 
a member of the board, and for more than one 
year secretary of that body, has resigned. 

Mr. Glen W. Starkey has become Deputy State 
Superintendent of Education for Maine, succeed- 
ing Mr. Harold A. Allen. Mr. Starkey was born 
in Mapleton, N. D., Nov. 21, 1884. He was gradu- 
ated from Colby College in 1905. For three and 
one-half years he was superintendent of schools 
in China and Vassalboro, Me. In July, 1911, he 
was appointed general agent of the schools in 
unorganized townships, a position he recently 
relinquished. 

Mr. S. K. McDowell, for seven years superin- 
tendent of schools at Hoopeston, IIl., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at West 
Aurora, to succeed A. S. Kingsford. 

Franklin, Pa. Mr. F. L. Bensinger, secretary 
of the school board, has been given an increase 
of $100 in salary. 

Mr. J. D. Brooks, for five years superintendent 
of schools at Natick, Mass., and during the past 
year at Newburyport, has been appointed to a 
similar position at Gloucester. He succeeds Free- 
man Putney. 
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SPENGER MICROSCOPES 


have embodied in them numer- 
ous features which strongly ap- 
peal to the critical laboratory 
worker: 
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Over 60 Years of 
Optical Experience 


An assurance of optical efficiency and accuracy and 
of mechanical superiority and simplicity goes to the 
user of every Bausch and Lomb Microscope. 





I. Low compact construction—lower 
than others—avoids inconven- 
ience especially if student’s chair 
is low or his table high. 


II. Seamless rubber covered stages. 


III. Extra large stages with lon 
distance with arm to optica 
axis, thus accommodating large 
objects and slides. 


IV. Black lacquered body tubes which 
completely avoid reflection of 
light into eyes. 


That this is fully appreciated is evidenced by the 
fact that leading educational institutions thruout the 
country use and endorse 


Bausch Jom 


icroscopes 


In al) models the minor details of 
finish and the general adaptability 
to every day use are as carefully con- 
sidered as the major factors of optical 
equipment. 
Model F2 (illustrated) costs $31.50. 
Other compound microscopes range 
from $18 to $330—simple microscopes 
from $2.50 to $17. 
You will be interested in our complete 
catalog—fully illustrated. Sent free. 
Special Terms to Educational 
Institutions. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


411 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 





V. Tested optical accuracy—for 75 


te Spencer optics have been 
eaders. 


renee 


VI. Highest type of mechanical con- 
struction—with emphasis on 
practical usability. 





See aapctaangnenmanced bantenne beeen et 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are especially adapted for high school work. 
The cut shows No. 64B which is equipped with side-fine adjustment 
(lever type), one ocular, two objectives, 16 m. m. (? in.) and 4 m. m. 


(¥% in.), double revolving nose piece, iris diaphragm in stage, complete in 
cabinet, $31.50. 
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Special terms to Educational Institutions. 





CATALOG SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
MICROSCOPES — 28 Types — Sent free on request. i 





Leading American Makers of Photographic 
Lenses (Tessar and Protar). 

Projection Lanterns (Balopticons) Engineer- 
ing Instruments. 

Stereo Prism Binoculars and other high 

grade optical products, 





SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Boston, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. F. 
B. Dyer, the school board has ordered that pupils 
in the compulsory continuation school shall be 
granted certificates of proficiency after attaining 
the age of 16 years. Such pupils must have main- 
tained satisfactory standards of conduct and ac- 
complishment both in school and in employment, 
and must have been in attendance at school for 


hours after 1914-15. Certificates will be granted 
four times each year at times designated by the 
Director of Evening and Continuation Schools 
but no certificates will be granted to pupils with- 
in the two months next following withdrawal 
from school. 

New York, N. Y. The Committee on Studies 
and Textbooks of the board has recommended 
that, beginning with the February, 1916, term, 





after the close of the War. The teachers are furnished by the New York City Board of Education. 


planned to require high school pupils to pay for 
their textbooks. 


Muscatine, Ia. To make the work of the school 
nurse more efficient, the board has adopted a 
set of rules governing the conduct of examina- 
tions. The rules read: 


“Pupils hereafter enrolled in the schools shall 
be subject to inspection and to tests of vision 


to orientals. 





the provision of free textbooks in the training _ Sones by yw = whenever necessary: Ss 

120 il hours or at least 140 pupil schools for teachers be discontinued. It is arents will receive written notices of physical g 

at least pup defects or conditions which menace the health of 

children, hinder their development or interfere the 

with good school work. tem 

ql “Pupils who are afflicted with a quarantinable 

i disease, or who come from families where such sist 

1 disease exists, or who are in any way liable to vote 
‘7. communicate a disease, shall come under the : 

i rules of the board of health. i. 

“Pupils afflicted with other transmissible dis- pup 
; eases or conditions shall be excluded from school be 
: for such time as the nurse and superintendent the 

shall specify.” rea 

The board has also made arrangements for T 

mental tests of children in the first grade. These in 1 

tests will be conducted by an expert at the be- ties 

ginning and at the end of the first year of school. and 

The results will be recorded and followed up by aut 

the principals and the school nurse, in an at- ins 

tempt to find the causes for backwardness in cha 

school. stu 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted I 

the following rule: a 

“No married woman shall be appointed to any > 

teaching or supervising position in the public oo 

day schools, unless her husband is incapacitated oa 

by physical or mental disease from earning 4 - 

livelihood, or has continuously abandoned her fie 

for not less than one year prior to the date of oa 

appointment; provided, proof satisfactory to the sul 

superintendent is furnished to establish such 

physical disability or abandonment.” ha 

Oakland, Cal. The school board has passed 4 ' 

rule prohibiting the use of the public schools to ha 

Photo by Paul Thompson. AN IMMIGRANT SCHOOL. Japanese children and adult pupils. The rule is gr: 

ae res cite! wes wate trad ned So's Utied Sietce sot vis consis tapered cal” =—«t® ‘Foverse of one previously adopted favorable $2 
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Pine Bluff, Ark. A business course will be 
introduced in the high school in September. 

Springfield, Ill. Compulsory study periods in 
the high school will be put into operation in Sep- 
tember. The compulsory study period was orig- 
inated by Principal I. M. Allen and provides for 
a school day of four periods. Each period con- 
sists of eighty minutes, forty of which are de- 
voted to recitations and forty to study. The ar- 
rangement of the periods is adapted to those 
pupils who have four studies, but where the 
pupil has more than four studies, changes will 
be made by the principal. The system relieves 
the pupils of night work and leaves them free to 
read or do outside work. 

To aid in the standardization of high schools 
in the state of Idaho, committees from the facul- 
ties of the state university, the state agricultural 
and normal schools will be appointed under 
authority from the state board of education to 
inspect all secondary schools and to suggest 
changes and improvements in the course of 
study. 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a new program for the high school. Sessions 
will open at 8:30 o’clock in the morning and 
Close at 2:30, with half an hour recess. An 
afternoon session will be held at the Technical 
High School beginning at 12 o’clock and closing 
at 5 o’clock. Under the new schedule the school 
day is divided into seven or eight periods, per- 
mitting smaller classes and study periods under 
supervision. 

Monmouth, Ill. The tuition for the high school 
has been raised from $36 to $40 per year. 

Temple, Tex. The tuition for the high school 
has been raised from $3 to $4 per month. In the 
grammar schools it has been raised from $2 to 
$2.50 per month. 

Chicago, Ill. A resolution recently presented 
to the school management committee of the 
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Four tligh Grade Tools 


for the Highest Quality of Work in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


These four machines were included in 
the complete outfit of the ‘““American’’ 
Manual Training Tools installed in the 
Buffalo Technical High School,a school 
which has the distinction 
of awarding the largest 


contract for woodwork- 
ing machinery. 


Our new Manual Training School 
Catalog is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every manual 
training teacher, for it is designed 
with a view to assisting the teacher 
to some extent, at least in his 
class work. Your request for a 
copy will be complied with gladly. 


American No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 
Executive and General Sales Office: Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 


board for approval, provides for a “department 
of technical high schools.” The three schools 
now in operation, namely, the Crane, the Lane 
and the Lucy Flower, will be combined and 
other schools added to the group as created. It 
is provided that these schools be operated 48 
weeks of every school year, each year to consist 
of four quarters of twelve weeks each. The 
school day will be six hours and the recitation 
periods will be forty minutes in length. The 
salaries of instructors in the technical school 
group will be increased 25 per cent, and the 
payment will be made in twelve monthly install- 
ments. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The high school lunch room 
has been conducted with credit to the domestic 
science department since it was put into opera- 
tion. The funds of the lunch room on deposit 
in the bank recently amounted to $1,122. To 
place the lunch room on a business basis, the 
board has made the school board secretary cus- 
todian of the funds. Principals of the various 
schools will look after the funds of their respec- 
tive buildings. The buying, cooking and serv- 
ing of food is performed by the girls of the 
cooking classes, assisted by volunteers. 

Racine, Wis. The board has introduced the 
subject of Spanish in the high school and has 
appointed Mr. D. G. Luna as instructor. 

Muscatine, Ia. General science has been sub- 
stituted for ancient history in the first year of 
the high school. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Supt. F. A. Jensen, the board has intro- 
duced a stenographic course in connection with 
the commercial work. 

The Idaho State Department of Education, at 
its recent meeting held in August, took action 
by which science and vocational subjects will re- 
place foreign languages in the high schools of the 
state. The change makes foreign languages sec- 
ond in importance and provides for training in 
modern and scientific subjects which fit the stu- 
dents for everyday living. 





THE PRACTICAL DISINFECTION OF 
SWIMMING POOLS. 
The danger of the transmission of disease in 
swimming pools is becoming realized more prom- 





inently with the growing popularity of these in- 
stitutions. The management of public and school 
baths, in such a way as to guarantee a satis- 
factory degree of sanitary safety, has raised a 
series of questions involving construction, equip- 
ment, water source and supply and personal 
hygiene. Calcium hypochlorite has been highly 
recommended for disinfecting, and has been 
adopted for many pools. Its efficiency as a dis- 
infectant for the water is not doubted. Its use, 
however, gives rise to frequent complaints on 
account of the disagreeable odor attending it. 
This has led to much experimentation in search 
of an equally efficient and less offensive substi- 
tute. The difficulties here referred to are decid- 
edly greater in connection with swimming pools 
than with public water supplies. For the treat- 
ment of the latter, more than two parts per mil- 
lion of hypochlorite are seldom necessary. Even 
with this small proportion, aeration of the drink- 
ing water is necessary to overcome the objection- 
able taste and odor. In the case of the swimming 
pool, this feature is aggravated by the fact that, 
three parts of the hypochlorite per million are 
necessary to sterilize the water. Aeration in 
such cases merely serves to release the odor 
from the water into the enclosed room surround- 
ing the pool. In tests conducted recently at the 
Taylor Gymnasium pool at Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., encouraging results have 
been secured by the employment of copper sul- 
phate in place of calcium hypochlorite. The ad- 
vantage of copper sulphate over calcium hypo- 
chlorite as a disinfectant for swimming pools 
is that it does not undergo chemical change read- 
ily. Hypochlorite owes its power to the chem- 
ical reactions involved in liberating chlorin, 
whereby it is converted into a useless product. 
Copper sulphate is not irritating to the eyes and 
mucous membranes, as the hypochlorite may be 
when used in germicidal quantities. It is cheaper 
and has no odor. If all other conditions were 
equal, says The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the last fact alone would prove to 
be a great advantage. 





Montgomery County, Indiana, has abolished 
eighth-grade graduations from all schools. 
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Patek’s 
E¢gshelcote 


The standard washable 
dull finish oil paint 


For School Interiors 


Egshelcoted Walls are Durable 









Norton School House Holder Check 


Walls finished with Patek’s Egshelcote withstand 
severe usage because of the hard, non-porous yet 


elastic surface. 
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| Used nationally in schools with“satisfactory results | 
Write for color card and free sample 


PATEK BROTHERS, Sole Makers, MILWAUKEE 
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“Too Hot and Too Dry’ 


This is the condition in most buildings during the 
time of artificial heat. Instead of there being 55 to 
65 per cent of Relative Humidity and a Temperature 
of 68 to 70 degrees F., in many cases there is less than 
30 per cent and a Temperature of 72 degrees or more. 


This may not be the condition in your building, 
but do you KNOW that it is not? 


“Wilder” Hygrometers 


placed in the different rooms will register the exact 
temperature, and at the same time show whether or 
not the atmosphere contains the proper amount of 
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Randall says: 


School Record Forms 
are our specialty. 


Standing of Pupils. 
Reports of Teachers. 
Reports of Principals. 
Federal Registers. 
Stock Inventory Cards. 
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moisture. 


Write for further information and 
catalog of Accurate Thermometers. 


Troy, N. Y., U.S.A. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Owners 


No. 1282 


Charles Wilder Company, 








RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
Compiled by Donald L. Morrill of the Chicago 
Bar. 

Arkansas. Where three school directors meet 
and discuss the employment of a teacher, but 
one of them refused to consent to the hiring, the 
fact that the teacher was employed by the two 
remaining directors who alone signed the con- 
tract will not prevent a recovery, all the direc- 
tors having participated in the meeting. School 
Dist. No. 22 et al. v. Traywick, 177 S. W. Rep. 
27. 

California. The provision of the code regu- 
lating the powers of Boards of Education and 
giving them the right to suspend or expel pupils 
for misconduct when other means of discipline 
have failed, gives a Board jurisdiction over the 
case of a high school student who made a speech 
condemning the Board of Education at a meet- 
ing of students held during school hours, the 
proceedings of which meeting were a part of the 
school work prescribed by the superintendent, 
who was ex officio Secretary of the Board of 
Education and held under observation of the 
high school principal. It was within the power 
of the Board of Education to punish the insub- 
ordination of the speaker by expulsion when the 
speech was intended as an attack on the Board 
and delivered to create a spirit of insubordina- 
tion among the students. Wooster v. Sunder- 
land, 148 Pac. Rep. 959. 

California. The statute requiring laborers 
and material men who have furnished labor or 
material to a public contractor to file their 












claims within thirty days thereafter, and to com- 
mence action on the contractor’s bond within 
ninety days thereafter, states a condition prece- 
dent to the maintenance of an action on a bond 
given by contractors for the construction of 
school buildings. Miles v. Baley, et al., 149 
Pac. Rep. 45. 

Colorado. A contract with an unlicensed 
teacher is void and unless ratified will not sup- 
port an action for services. A contract with a 
teacher made by two members of the School 
Board at a special meeting held without notice 
to or knowledge of the third member is abso- 
lutely void. School District No. 76 v. Kirby, 
149 Pac. Rep. 260. 

Indiana. A bill for injunction against a 
county superintendent alleges that the transfer 
by him of children from plaintiff township’s 
schools to those of the defendant school city 
i3 illegal and without right so as to bar recovery 
from the plaintiff for their tuition. These alle- 
gations if true constitute a complete and ade- 
quate defense at law so that relief will not be 
granted by injunction. School Township of 
Jeffersonville v. School City of Jeffersonville, 
108 N. E. Rep. 966. 

Maryland. Disputes between public school 
officers on questions of school administration are 
left to the State Board of Education. Hence 
equity will not enjoin trustees from keeping a 
school open on a bill filed by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Schools, who have 
ordered that the school be closed. Board of 
County School Commissioners v. Breeding, et 
al., 94 Atl. Rep. 328. 

Massachusetts. The parent of a high school 
student protested against the practice of hav- 
ing the student’s work corrected by a fellow stu- 
dent, and requested that the same be corrected 
by the teacher. This request being refused, the 
student then absented herself from the class, 
iho required to attend, and was suspended 
from school. It was held that the matter was 


Ask for Samples. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Made in U.S. A. 


Ghe 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“SafetyFirst” 


The Norton 4 valve, 2 
speed Holder Check is es- 
pecially adapted for 
School House doors. Uni- 
form speed is the safe way 
to close a door. No 
latches needed. Doors 
close steadily and abso- 
lutely without noise. 
Held open at any angle 
required. 
















Norton Door CheckCo. 
904 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


one of purely administrative detail and no legal 
right of the pupil or her parent had been vio- 
lated, all such matters being subject to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher and school committee, 
whose action in these respects cannot be super- 
vised by the courts. Wulff v. Inhabitants of 
Wakefield, 109 N. E. Rep. 358. 

Minnesota. Petitions for the consolidation 
of school districts must state the location of the 
districts definitely by naming the county and 
state in which they are situated in order te au- 
thorize a County Superintendent to call an elec- 
tion to vote on the question of consolidation. 
Peiper et al. v. County Supt., 158 N. W. Rep. 
112. 

Minnesota. It is held in an action between 
school districts to recover for tuition that an 
instruction was not erroneous to the effect that 
the rate of tuition had been properly established 
by the plaintiff district and that it was entitled 
to collect tuition from outside disricts from 
which pupils came. Ind. School Dis. No. 22 v. 
School Dist. No. 19, 153 N. W. Rep. 113. 

Oklahoma. A joint school district composed 
of a part of two or more counties cannot be dis- 
solved legally by the County Superintendent of 
one of the counties by meeting in the district 
with a number of male inhabitants thereof and 
by vote or consent declaring such district dis- 
solved. Fennell v. Lannon, 149 Pac. Rep. 144. 

Oklahoma. Where a teacher who was em- 
ployed by two directors of a school district 
meeting informally outside the district taught 
for a time and received warrants therefor, it was 
held that the Treasurer of the Board was es- 
topped from contesting the validity of her con- 
tract. Fennell v. Lannon, 149 Pac. Rep. 144. 

Oregon. One who furnishes material to 4 
contractor erecting a schoolhouse for a district 
which had neglected to require a bond from him 
as required by law, containing the additional 
obligation that he will promptly pay all mate- 
rial men, has a right of action against the dis- 
(Concluded un Page 44) 
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to the efficiency and econ- 
omy ofoperating good tools. 
Give your boys men’s ma- 


chinery and stimulate 
their interest---take the drudgery 
out of book learning and keep the 
boys in school until they are ready 
to take up their chosen vocations. 


The New Oliver No. 51 


Variable Speed Motor Headstock 
Lathe for alternating current offers 
the opportunity the boys need. 


Send for descriptive circular. 








Any Speed from 800 to 3,500 R. P. M. without Belts QLIVER MACHINERY C 


or Danger---Turn the Hand Wheel, that’s all. 


The Robertson No. 1 Single 
Delivery Lock Paper 
Towel Holder 


Soap Co. Inc: 
Robertson 
Theo. B ana 


This is the most important specialty for schools that has recently 
been announced. It is a holder that cuts the waste in the use of paper 
towels to the minimum. The Robertson Holder can be used with any 
standard roll of paper towels. It locks the roll on the fixture and de- 
livers one towel at a time. 


Robertson’s Original 20th Century Soap 


Is the best cleanser for schools. It is manufactured from pure vegetable 
oils exclusively and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished 
appearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray color which is so 
often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. Our soap can be 
used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. One of the most successful uses that it is now 
being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The 
original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th Century 
Soap will prove economical on account of being well bodied and free 
from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and 
Disinfectants, and are headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, 
Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our prices on these supplies before ordering, 
as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, III. 


903 N. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Western . 
Office: M. M. CLARK, Manager 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Everything going like clock- 
work—$20 each month in the 
bank—it looks like a nice little 
surplus at the end of the school 
year. And then something 
happens, for the best laid plans 
“gang aft a-gley.” 

An Accident or a Sickness 
dips into the program—a 

month or two is lost, with no salary—it becomes necessary to withdraw from the bank 
to pay the board, the nurse and the doctor. One month's expenses of this sort, without 
any income, will play havoc with a nice littie savings account. 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only way to save 
their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. U. Many times an accident or a 
sickness piles up a debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year ur more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready 
to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused by accident, sickness 
or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. The teachers in your school should be 
protected. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
120 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—120 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Send your booklet”explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 
Name 


Address. . 


















The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





Heywood lakefield 











(Patented) 


walled hollow construction. 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


factory or through nearest agency. 










The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
Finished in a rich olive green. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 
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$16-520 W. 34th St., 










New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. a” hl Sh UCU 
TRENTON, N. J. 737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Unbreakable Pressed Steel 
Combination and Chair 
Desk Sets 


(Patent applied for) 


Construction Which Has With- 
stood the Test of Time 


HEYwWooD BROTHERS ans W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Visit or address our nearest store for catalogs or 
information as to school house furnishing 


TRADE MARK 
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174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 


from one class to another when annexation of a 
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(Continued fron Page 42) law. The existence of a valid contract between 
trict for damages consequent upon the con- the school trustees and a teacher is a condition °0rough or township occurs. by on 
tractor’s insolvency leaving a balance unpaid precedent to payment for services. Boyles v. A law has been passed making incompatible Ace 
for the material so furnished. North West Steel Potter County, 177 S. W. Rep. 210 the offices of councilmen and school directors in of Oh 
Co. v. School District No. 16, 148 Pac. Rep. 1134. : municipalities, our 
Pennsylvania. A school director who sells MISCELLANEOUS NEW SCHOOL LAWS. County commissioners are authorized to pro the cc 
his vote is guilty under Sections 225 and 711 The Florida state legislature has passed a law vide themselves with a telephone, a (ypewiing me 
nalkal 2 brib Tuclhiel ciiiaee and ae providing for teacher-training in the high schools and a stenographer, : $300 | 
relating to bribery of school officers and prescri! under the direction of the State Department of A law has been passed providing for the crea The 
ing punishment therefor. The forfeiture clause Education. The state has appropriated $500 to tion of a bureau of vocational education. enact 
providing that a school officer selling his vote each county high school, and the county must Tennessee has passed a law reorganizing the apply 
shall forfeit his office does not apply to teachers. appropriate a like amount. State Board of Education. The Board will com amen 
The word “shall” as used in the provision of the Local optional compulsory education for the sist of nine members appointed by the governor, class 
school code providing for the removal of a ‘state is provided in a law requiring that adop- three from each division of the state, with the receit 
school director who sells his vote does not neces- tion of the provisions of such a law shall be by state superintendent as ae secretary —_ each 
sarily mean that the matter must be before the Vote of counties or of school districts. executive officer of the board. The term of oliice the 1 
Board before the offense is Sieh but also County boards of education are authorized to will consist of a six-year period with one-hrd not ; 
recognizes some future action may be taken, and ™ake appropriations for the support of home < we sanets oe " a 8 — — recei’ 
. ; "ie economics and domestic science courses in rural nium. The board will serve withvut pay, except 
is used in the sense of “may.” Commonwealth <cnools and to provide ex ert supervision for the necessary traveling expenses; it will assume study 
v. Jackson, 94 Atlantie Rep. 233. the courses. * ’ ° — all the powers and duties formerly performed, on 
te oe ane —— eee for Inspection of schoolhouses by county school and in addition will appoint the state superil able 
as g contained no health officers is provided, and severe penalties tendent, fix his salary and determine the tenure schoc 
notice as to the time for completing the con- attached for neglect of sanitary conditions. of office. ee ; ; when 
tract and each bidder specified his own time, Teaching certificates will be granted to men The Wisconsin industrial education law has depal 
there was no common basis on which the bids and women who complete certain courses in the been revised to raise the compulsory age limit a 
could be computed. For that reason the letting Florida State University and in the State College for attendance at the continuation schools from ae 
of the contract was illegal. Bidders on a public fr Women. sixteen to seventeen years. ‘ State 
school building should be informed by the ad- The Illinois state legislature has passed a law The industrial board of education, according for a 
vertisement or specifications, among other de- PTOviding for teachers’ pensions and for a retire- 0 ine. nevenee tat, So at Lipersy Se — wee Th 
tails, of the time when the work is to be fin- ™&™* fund. the chile shall attend tho schoo! Sve hours & Stov: 
‘shed h ij a} , 4 h North Carolina has passed an amendment to week for six months out of each year or for four 
ished or the supplies furnished in order that the school law requiring local school committees hours each week for eight months out of the = 
their bids may be made on a common basis. to take the school census. The census statistics year. prov’ 
Edmundson v. Board of Education, 94 Atlantic must be sent to the county superintendent and Many children who quit the continuation on f 
Rep. 248. to the teachers on or before the opening of the school in 1914-15 when they became 16 years will 
Tennessee. Under Chapter 4 of the Acts of ensuing school term. The census must contain be compelled to return and continue until they ond 
1913, the consolidation of schools is not re- the names of all persons 12 to 21 years of age reach the time limit prescribed by the new law. ae 
quired but is merely permitted, all such ques- Who cannot read and write. Attorney General Turner of Ohio has ruled e _ 
tions being left to the discretion of the County A law has been passed by the North Carolina that a school supervision district must have not en W 
Board of Education. If such discretion is abused esislature providing for the apportionment of less than thirty teachers. If a district has less oe 
by disregarding the wishes, welfare and interest Dib school funds from the state. Schools to be than thirty, it must consolidate with another. cathe 
of the taxpayers of a district the action of the sible must maintain an average daily attend- An amendment to the school law of Alabams® locat 
fficials will be subject to « i _- . ance of 20 students. Money for the support of passed in August, prohibits white teachers in 

officials will be ject to correction by injJunc- guch schools will be distributed 4 Th 
tion. Cross v. Fisher. 177 8. W. Rep. 43. a e distributed on the basis of negro schools and vice versa. total 
T h . P attendance, number of teachers and character of A law recently passed by the Indiana legisla a 
exas. A teacher cannot resort to the courts the work. ture requires that teachers shall attend county orde 

to recover for services rendered without first The pennsylvania legislature has passed a law’ institutes one Saturday each month for the tem the 
resorting to the remedies provided in the school for regulating the transfer of school districts months of the school year with full pay. The is ne 
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School four doural ‘ 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


That give this new Chair-Desk a right to claim superiority over others, are well worth in- 
vestigating. We saw the demand for these features and did not let expense hinder us from sup- 


plying them. Our new model embodies the essential features of the former chair, and improve- 
ments that add to the safety and comfort of the user. 


THE EMPIRE MOVABLE AND ADJUST- 
ABLE CHAIR-DESK FOR SCHOOLS 


is made in six different sizes to fit the various grades, and has three adjustments, so that each pupil may be in- 
dividually fitted—IS CONSTRUCTED of the best grade of tubular steel with baked Japanned_finish and 
quartered oak or birch, reinforced with steel angles with welded joints. 


THIS NEW EMPIRE CHAIR-DESK is Strong, Dur- 
able, Sanitary, and quickly adjusted to meet the wants of the 
individual pupil. The desk can be detached from the chair 
in two seconds, for assembly purposes, lectures, etc. 

The drawer is bound with steel frame that makes it 
strong and prevents warping and sticking. 

The life of this chair is practically unlimited, as its supporting parts and their joints are not suscep- 










SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF ADJUSTMENTS 





tible to contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 


“CORRECT IN PRINCIPLE” 


is how, the critics describe the ADJUSTMENTS, which are strong, but simple in construction—easy to 


operate—do not get out of order. They are— 


THE PERPENDICULAR adjustment of the writing table, for height. 


THE PLUS AND MINUS adjustment, permitting the correct distance of the desk from the back 


of the chair. 


THE TILTING TOP, allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any angle, thus securing the cor- 


rect angle of vision for study, and the proper angle for writing or drawing. 


THE NEW EMPIRE MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE CHAIR-DESK has many exclusive features 
They are fully illustrated, described and priced in our new booklet. We send 
If you are in the market for chair-desks, ask us for a quotation. 


desirable for school work. 
it FREE. Write for a copy. 


Empire Seating Co., Inc. 


353-357 GRANITE BLDG. 


law has the effect of reducing the school year 


‘ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








VIEW SHOWING STRENGTH 


mn of a the appropriation of $2,007,135, the amounts are q bill providing for the selection of county super- 
a* by one week. divided as follows: Operation, $733,390 for 1915-  intendents by the county boards of education. 
i i o a ruling of the Attorney General 16 and $794,420 for 1916-17; maintenance, $12, The supporters of the bill claim for it, the com- 
patible According t 4 P 
tors in of Ohio, county school superintendents may use 850 for 1915-16 and $27,550 for 1916-17; capital, bined judgment of five board members in place 
| their own automobiles on official business and $223,400 for 1915-16 and $215,525 for 1916-17. of the responsibility of one superintendent of 
to pro- the county school boards may pay the expense of The total for 1915 is $969,640 and for 1916, $1,- education. The bill was passed with a vote of 49 
ewriter the vehicles. The superintendents are allowed 037,495. to 31 after one of the most bitter contests ever 
$300 for expenses each year. The Alabama State Legislature recently passed carried on in the sessions of the present legisla- 
ie crea The Wisconsin State Legislature has recently tive meeting. Bi aaee Be aes 
. enacted an amendment of the free tuition law The Colorado state court of appeals has fen- 
= a applying to four-year high a i a dered a decision to the effect that citizens have a 
- onal amendment State graded schools . > ill right to complain about the character of teachers 
ere class offering two years of high school work, wi in public schools, provided such complaints are 
- = receive tuition not exceeding $1 per week for made seriously and without malice or libelous in- 
on each non-resident student. It is peereee Ser tent. The decision reverses the findings of the 
soe the pupils must come from districts . _ » . district court of Sedgwick County in the case of 
h biew not support a high school, and that the schoo A. M. Hoover, vs. Mary Jordan. The latter, a 
g oan receiving tuition must have its entire course of new teacher, was discharged after the parents 
aan mt study approved by the State Superintendent. of school children had filed a petition with the 
asses Another new Wisconsin law authorizes school hoes chesmuine taeanenaionnd 
tormed, h lasses to provide suit- — ons pe 
superia- boards = the first three class pr ee In rendering its decision, the court held that 
. tenure able equipment for the education in evening the question of competency was a privileged com- 
| schools, vacation schools, reading rooms, oa munication, that it did not attack her morally, 
aw has when these are in the custody of other municipa and that the lower court had not made a distinc- 
re limit departments, such as library boards, etc. tion between a privileged communication and a 
is from Instruction and training in military tactics are libelous statement. 
permitted by an amendment of the Wisconsin 
‘ State Legislature. The State will provide arms A SPLENDID SCHOOL DECORATION. 
ae for any school which requires them. A unique school decoration has been placed in 
> . the main building of the Panhandle Agricultural 
mn oa Stovall Duledlices Waaueles Bill ry oi Institute, Goodwell, Okla., in the form e an orig- 
a on to the Heese for final ratification. The bill inal statue entitled the “Sower.” 
ess provides for a penalty of $20 for the first and This beautiful statue was modeled by Mr 
inuation $50 for the second failure of a parent, or guard- Frank Ingels, an Oklahoma boy, who has been 
a ian, to send a child between 8 and 14 years of studying in the studio of Lorado Taft in Chicago. 
ars will are. t hool for at least twelve weeks during The statue was conceived and executed in the 
eo sesh ath " eemetion is allowed in the case of belief that the young men who attend the Agri- 
ow those who cannot afford to send their children, cultural Institute should have a conception of 
as ruled or where the residence is more than three miles the importance and beauty of their future occupa- 
nave Bey from ; schoolhouse. The parent or guardian tion. The statue idealizes the “Sower” as a 
- must make written excuse to the board of edu- sturdy boy whose dreamy eyes look far beyond 
Sell cation in the county where the residence is the field which he is sowing, seeming to see the 
aba hich he will harvest. 
located. crop w 
in , , . 
5 99 The Wisconsin Normal School Bill, carrying a The statue was dedicated with impressive cere 
: total of $2,650,991 for the next two years, was : monies on July 3. At this time addresses were 
» legietes ord 4 t "engrossment in the lower house of made by Pres. 8. W. Black, Principal of the 
or the legi lat — of the total amount, $2,007,135 Institute and a dedicatorial poem was read by 
' the ten pagers ass 7 hn tone H. ©. Fellow, Superintendent of Schools at 
ay. The is new appropriation and $643,856 is unexpended 


balance remaining from the last two years. Of 


“THE SOWER,” BY FRANK INGELS. 


Beaver, Okla. 
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Mr. M. C. Holman, clerk of the board of edu- 
cation of Topeka, Kans., has compiled figures 
showing that the cost of educating a pupil in the 
high school during the past year was about $50, 
varying from $22.82 in one school to $50.25 in 
another. The average cost in the grade schools 
was $29.91, and the cost in the colored schools 
was $35.74 per pupil. 

Bills were recently passed in the Alabama leg- 
islature providing for an appropriation of $600,- 
000 per year for the support of public schools, 
$350,000 for the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and $170,000 for the University of Alabama. 

A recent report of the schools of Los Angeles, 
Cal., contains 300 pages of statistics dating from 
1885 and including the year just completed. The 
total valuation of school property was $10,563,755. 
The total expenditure for the elementary schools 
was $2,695,869.34 and for the high schools $1,- 

35,996.18. The cost per pupil was $26.25 in 
1910 and $33.79 in 1914. The current expenses 
amounted to $32.85 in 1910 and $42.50 in 1914. 
The cost for the high schools, per school and per 
pupil are as follows: Los Angeles, $195,123.25 
and $106.88; Polytechnic, $195,475.65 and $104.- 
10: Manual Arts, $177,290.92 and $94.27; Holly- 
wood, $101,095.74 and $92.64; Gardena, $35,492.- 
08 and $202.51. The salary expenses have in- 
creased 78.3 per cent in four years and in 1914 
constituted 86.6 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures. 


New York, N. Y. The Board of Superintend- 
ents of the school board has approved the plan 
permitting pupils to serve as junior fire wardens 
in their respective buildings. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The school tax levy 
board has fixed the school levy for 1915 at 10.5 
mills, an increase of 9 mills. The schools will 
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receive a total of $1,110,000, which is a reduc- 
tion of $23,500 over the amount asked for by 
the board of education. 


Ogden, Utah. A report of the secretary of the 
school board shows that there is a deficit of ap- 
proximately $90,000 in the treasury of the school 
system. The overdraft amounts to $39,176.72 
and the board has borrowed $45,000. The amount 
received from the state high school fund is $7,- 
714.35 or $539.34 less than was received last 
year. 

The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued a report on the use of schoolhouses for 
social center and community purposes. During 
the past six months, 1,131 meetings have been 
held in school buildings with an attendance of 
125,000 persons. The schools are used by Moth- 
ers’ Clubs, School Patrons’ Associations, School 
Alumni, Neighborhood Societies, athletic socie- 
ties, lecturers and for motion picture exhibi- 
tions. 

The total cost to the city of San Diego, Cal.. 
for the erection of new buildings, the repair of 
old buildings, salaries and general expenses for 
the past year was $762,503.67, according to a 
report of the secretary of the school board. This 
sum includes supplies, water and fuel, freight 
and cartage, salaries, furniture and equipment, 
and buildings and grounds. The cost for the 
high school was $200,376.20, for the grammar 
schools $12,941.37 and for the kindergarten $11,- 
318.64. 

The annual report of the secretary of the board 
at Indianapolis, Ind., shows that the cost of 
operating the school system for the past year 
was $1,936,308.87, or an increase of $100,000 over 
the preceding year. About $100,000 was paid 
out for teachers’ salaries. 
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The annual report of the clerk of the board at 
Salt Lake, Utah, shows that it cost $1,143,858.22 
to operate the public schools during the past 
year. The amount is $3,567.97 in excess of the 
total receipts of the year, making an overdraft 
for that amount. The cost for teachers’ salaries 
was $615,989.41, for buildings and sites $189, 
444.28, and for interest on bonds $68,100.56. 

The cost of instructing each student in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., during the past year was $41.73. The 
average cost of instruction in the high school 
was $58.83. The total cost of operating the 
school system was $701,443.12, or $258,068.71 more 
than the preceding year. The cost of operating 
the various schools was $255,736, and the cost 
for the high school was $72,786.21. 

Spokane, Wash. A report of the secretary to 
the school board shows that a saving of $59,120 
was effected in the operation of the school sys 
tem during the past year. The cost of operation 
up to July first was $861,229. Building repairs 
cost $20,776 and improvements to buildings cost 
$12,750. The savings effected were in the estl- 
mates of the year’s needs in school supplies, 
textbooks and salaries. 

In the matter of textbooks, $18,000 was allowed, 
and economies effected thru the use of book 
covers reduced the amount spent to $9,723, or & 
saving of $8,268. In building supplies, $12,000 
was allowed and only $9,400 was used. A saving 
of $943 was effected in the power used, $800 in 
water and $4,200 in school supplies. 

The board of education of Toledo, O., is facing 
a cut of $600,000 in its budget for 1916. The sum 
of $440,000 has already been lopped off the 
amount for new buildings, and it is possible that 
a decrease in the teachers’ salary schedule is 
necessary to make up for the remaining defi- 
ciency. 

Beginning September first, a uniform system 
of school accounting was put into operation {1 
the schools of Minnesota. The system enables 
school boards in the state to get fair and intel 
ligent comparisons in reference to teachers’ sal- 
aries, cost of buildings, maintenance, equipment, 
textbooks, supplies and cost per pupil for the 
operation of the school systems. Receipts are 
classified under nine general heads and disburs® 
ments under eight heads. 
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New York City 


Fourth and Fifth Floor 
17 East 32nd Street 


Buffalo 


Randolph-McNutt Company 
45 East Swan Street 


Cleveland 
510 O’Brien Building 
813 Prospect Avenue 


Atlanta 

Clanton & Webb 
411-412 Rhodes Building 
78 Marietta Street 


San Francisco 
C. F. Weber & Company 
365 Market Street 


Birmingham 
Educational Exchange Company 
Title Guarantee Building 

2030 Third Avenue 


St. Louis 
927 Syndicate Trust Building 
915 Olive Street 


Philadelphia 


Second Floor 
1225 Arch Street 


Pittsburgh 
402 Bessemer Building 
Duquesne Way and Federal St. 


New Orleans 
505-7 Audubon Building 
931 Canal Street 
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Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


313 Masonic Temple 
Cor. Main and Mon- 
roe Sts. 


Grand Rapids 


At Factory 
Ninth and Broadway 


Kansas City 

Merry Building 

1009-11 Walnut 

Street 

Minneapolis 

722 Boston Block 

Third Street, North and Henne- 
pin Avenue 


Oklahoma City 
Jasper Sipes Company 
194 Main Street 


Fort Worth 
American Seating Company 
A Texas Corporation 

285 West Tenth Street 


Cincinnati 
Mitchell Building 
9 West Fourth Street 


Boston 
Fourth Floor 
70 Franklin Street 


Nashville 

404-405 Independent Life Bldg. 

Church Street and Fourth Av- 
enue North 


Portland 
Northwest School Furniture Co. 
244 Third Street 
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_" getting ready for your work this fall include 
* in your plans for the study of color values by 
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Most complete line in America. 
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Tempera Colors, Modeling and Stenciling Material. 


Send for catalog, Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


ASHEVILLE CHARTER AMENDMENT. 

The new city charter for the city of Asheville, 
N. C., which was enacted by the general assembly 
of state in February last, has just gone into ef- 
fect. It contains rather radical provisions for 
the control of the school system of the city. 

The charter creates a commission of three con- 
sisting of the Mayor, the Commissioner of Public 
Works and the Commissioner of Public Safety, 
the Mayor taking charge of the public finances 
and accounts. 

The Board of Commissioners is charged with 
the duty of maintaining an adequate system of 
schools. It is required to construct and maintain 
proper buildings and other property needed for 
school purposes. The board will have the power 
to condemn property; collect taxes; handle and 
disburse all moneys for school purposes. It is 
especially provided that the board shall appro- 
priate from the funds of the city, in addition to 
the special school funds, such amounts as may 
be necessary for conducting and maintaining an 
adequate system of schools. 

The board is required to elect biennially “a 
competent, skilled and expert man as superin- 
tendent” and such teachers and employes as may 
be necessary. All teachers and janitors must be 
selected from a list prepared by the superin- 
tendent. If the board is unable or refuses to 
select from the list furnished, it is required to 
call on the superintendent for other lists until 
a selection is made. 


The duties of the superintendent in the direc- 
tion of appointing teachers are as follows: 


“It shall be the duty of the Superintendent, in 
making his recommendations, and the Board in 
electing persons to serve the Public Schools’ in- 
terests, to consider ability, education, character 
and efficiency for the performance of the duties 
for which such person’s names are being consid- 
ered, and allow these qualities to control in 
making such selection.” 


The general duties of the superintendent are 
as follows: It shall be the duty of the Superin- 
tendent of schools of Asheville to devote his 
time and attention exclusively to them during 
the school year, except when leave of absence is 
granted by the Board of Commissioners for short 
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periods for good cause. He shall have imme- 
diate and direct control over all teachers and 
janitors of the school buildings, and other per- 
sons in charge thereof, and shall be responsible 
for their efficiency, and he shall have power to 
discharge any teacher or other employe con- 
nected with the schools, for any cause satis- 
factory to himself, and to maintain discipline 
and order, and establish rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools, and from his 
rulings, with respect to these matters, there shall 
be right of appeal to the Board of Commission- 
ers. He shall report to the Board of Commis- 
sioners within 24 hours after any employe is dis- 
charged, the fact of such discharge; and if the 
superintendent is requested, by any member of 
the Board of Commissioners to state his reason 
for discharging any employe, he shall within 48 
hours after such request is made make to the 
20ard of Commissioners in writing, a full report 
of his action, and of all reasons influencing him 
to discharge such employe. 


“The Superintendent of Public Schools of Ashe- 
ville shall be subject to be removed from his 
office by the Board of Commissioners for in- 
efficiency, or other cause satisfactory to the said 
Board, and from that action by the Board there 
shall be no appeal or review.” 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 
Everett, Wash. A school for deaf children will 
be opened in the fall under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Ahnefeldt of Tacoma. 


Sacramento, Cal. The California State Depart- 
ment of Education has recently issued a bulletin 
explaining the methods used in the remedying 
of defects of speech. The bulletin gives the 
method employed by Prof. O. H. Ennis, who 
cured 23 of a class of 25 who stuttered in a series 
of lessons covering a period of ten days. 


The [Illinois State Fire Marshal, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has prepared a textbook for use in 
connection with the study of fire prevention. The 
study has been made compulsory in all the 
schools of the state. 


Bayonne, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing for the introduction of 





military training in the high school. The two 
lower classes will practice the manual of arms 
and drills and the upper classes will receive 
special training for junior lieutenants. The 
latter will be in charge of retired army officers. 

Omaha, Neb. Supt. E. U. Graff has recom- 
mended to the board the extension of the scope 
of night schools. It is planned to furnish special 
instruction to every foreigner who desires to 
become a citizen of the United States. The fed- 
eral naturalization bureau will co-operate with 
the school authorities by supplying the names of 
all persons who apply for their first papers. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Supt. W. M. Greeson has 
opened additional rooms for the teaching of ex- 
ceptional children. There are now nine schools 
for abnormal and exceptional children. 

Racine, Wis. Spanish will be taught in the 
high school during the coming year. The sub- 
ject was successfully taught in the night classes 
of the continuation school during the past year. 


Denver, Colo. Night schools for aliens have 
been established. Courses in citizenship and 
civic government will be offered in connection 
with the study of common school subjects. 


Supt. R. E. Denfeld of Duluth, Minn., in @ 
recent annual report, gives the method of deal- 
ing with the subnormal child in the schools. 
During the year just passed, special teachers for 
such children were employed in three buildings. 
These teachers gave their whole time to the 
backward and retarded pupils from the different 
grades. The instruction was individual and @ 
number of the pupils were able to make rapid 
progress and later were promoted with their 
classes. A school for defectives was maintained 
in the Nettleton School under the direction of 
Mrs. S. B. Vincent. Twelve to fifteen children 
were in attendance in this school. The equip 
ment consisted of Moulthrop muvable chairs, car 
penter benches and material for basketry. The 
results were entirely satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass. Members of the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of Massachusetts, under the supervision 
of the State Board of Education, and the bureau 
of plant industry of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, were engaged in the sul- 
mer in the planting, harvesting and canning of 
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garden products. Since 1908, the membership 
has been doubled and the variety of products has 
grown to include tomato, market garden, can- 
ning, poultry, home economics, school ground 
improvement, pig and hay clubs, besides potato 
and corn clubs. The work has been carefully 
organized with the aim of not only encouraging 
boys and girls in agricultural occupations, but in 
giving them instruction which will aid them in 
the special activity which they may later select 
and in the most approved methods of conducting 
the work. 

Valley, Wash. A course in vocal and instru- 
mental music has been introduced in the schools 
of District No. 3 under the direction of Miss 
Fearl Cappel. 

New York. The high schools will offer short 
courses during the coming year for students who 
cannot remain for four years. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Citizenship classes for for- 
eigners who are about to take out their first 
papers will be opened in the night schools dur- 
ing the coming winter. The classes will be free 
and will be under the supervision of Mr. J. M. 
Berkey. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A chain of home gardens 
planted and cared for by school boys and girls 
under the supervision of students of the agri- 
Cultural college, has been worked out thru the 
co-operation of the school board, the Dunwoody 
Institute and the State University of Minnesota. 
The school board has offered all its facilities, 
Dunwoody Institute has appropriated $1,000 and 
the faculty of the state agricultural school has 
offered the services of its faculty to act as super- 
Visors of gardens. The State Farm School has 
Offered the services of twenty students as in- 
8pectors and the domestic science department of 
the local schools will teach the utilization of gar- 
den products in cooking. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has or- 
dered that teachers be given medical instruction 
in the control and cure of stuttering, stammer- 
ing and other speech defects. Teachers will be 
required to train children in speaking clearly 
and easily. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A course in citizenship 
will be offered in the evening schools, beginning 
November first. 


The American Crayon Company 


Eastern Office and 
Warehouse 
Waltham, Mass. 








Joliet, Il. Supt. R. O. Stoops, in co-operation 
with a committee of teachers, has introduced the 
individual library plan in the public schools. 
Each grade will be supplied with at least twenty 
good books and the children will pe encouraged 
to read them. Printed blanks will be issued to 
the pupils for reporting on the buoks read. ‘he 
plan will affect about 56 rooms. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL ART LEAGUE. 

Unique among the volunteer school organiza- 
tions of the United States, is the School Art 
League of New York City. As an efficient aid to 
the extension of a single subject of education, 
no society of laymen is more efficient or more 
progressive. 

The New York School Art League was first 
organized in 1911 as a separate body. It was an 
outgrowth of the Art Committee of the Public 
Education Association and immediately took an 
important place in the school and art life of 
the community. Its success was due primarily 
to the character of the membership which in- 
cludes the leading artists and educators as well 
as many of the most important business and 
professional men of the city. 


Its activities are wholly unselfish so far as its 
members are concerned. It is a friend of the 
school children and seeks to aid them to enjoy 





JOHN W. ALEXANDER MEDAL. 


and to care for artistic things. Its ultimate aim 
is the creation of an art-loving public. 

One of the chief activities of the League is the 
conduct of daily classes in the Art Museum of 
New York City. A special art teacher is em- 
ployed who spends each morning in delivering 
lectures on art subjects in the high and grade 
schools of the city, and who conducts each after- 
noon parties of school children thru the Metro- 
politan and the Brooklyn Institute Museums. 

In the course of the year this teacher addresses 
from 48,000 to 50,000 children and shows the 
chief art collections of the city to not less than 
10,000 children. 

Each fortnight during the school year, the 
League holds classes in Art Appreciation for chil- 
dren of the elementary schools. They gather in 
groups of 400 to 1,200 to enjoy a popular lecture 
prepared for the double purpose of instruction 
and amusement. 

Outside the lecture activities of the League, 
400 bronze medals are awarded each year to the 
best workers in the school shops of the city. 
Recently a new medal has been added to the 
list of the League’s awards for special merit in 
drawing. This medal was donated by the late 
John W. Alexander, who at the time of his death, 
was President of the League. The medal is cast 
in bronze and is awarded annually in each of 
the twenty-three high schools of the city to the 
student who has done the best drawing in his or 
her freshman and sophomore years. The first 
23 medals awarded were distributed in general 
thru Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the 
High Schools. 

The society does, however, not only encourage 
art appreciation; it supports eight scholarships 
in the city high schools for students who are 
especially talented, and who will benefit from a 
course in Industrial Art. The League also co- 
operates with the chief art societies of the city 
and has arranged in each year free admission for 
all high-school pupils to the leading annual ex- 
hibits of the art societies. 

The only paid officer of the League is the 
docent, Miss Helen Greenleaf, who conducts the 
lectures and museum classes. All of the officers 
including the secretary, serve without pay or re- 
muneration of any kind. 
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ing reading. 


150 leading private schools. 


CHICAGO—Prairie Ave. and 25th Street 


The Horace Mann Method 


The Horace Mann Method is more than a method of teaching reading. 
It is a carefully planned scheme for the development of child nature. 
It liberates all useful impulses and nurtures them until they become 
productive habits. At the same time this method calls for constructive 
thinking and progressive self-activity. By utilizing every efficient teach- 
ing medium and device, due value being given to each in its place, it 
secures independence and power in reading. It is an educational process in 
the broadest sense, and reaches the high water mark of efficiency in teach- 


Full information will gladly be furnished upon request. 


Woodburn and Moran’s 
Elementary American History 
and Government 


Each period is so carefully described, estimated, summarized and 
bridged to the next that the pupil is fully prepared by clinching the causes 
and results of one period to take up the study of the next. 
he gets a complete and comprehensive view of the United States History 
in the right perspective. It is used in the 7th and 8th grades of the ele- 
mentary schools of New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia. 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 


has been adopted in more than 350 of the largest cities and more than 


A valuable new feature that has just been incorporated is a Measur- 
ing Scale for Ability in Spelling by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Di- 
vision of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON—120 Boylston Street 




















taught. 












Asa result 





















Announcement 


The Board of Education 


of Los Angeles, California 
has officially adopted the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


for exclusive use in the High Schools of 
that city, commencing September, 1915, in 
place of a light-line system previously 








It is interesting to note that the adoption of the Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand for these schools was only arrived at after 
a most exhaustive examination by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. J. H. Francis, City Superintendent of Schools, 
of the different systems and textbooks now on the market, 
including not only the Pitmanic methods, but light-line and 
connective vowel systems as well. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Statistical Legerdemain,”’ 
containing the Truth in regard to the recent Re- 
port of the Committee appointed by the Short- 
hand Section of the High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation of New York. 


Particulars of a free Correspondence Course for 
Teachers will also be sent upon request. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th St. 











New York 
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Mentally Defective Children. 

By Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. Authorized 
translation by W. B. Drummond, with an appen- 
dix by Margaret Drummond and an introduction 
by Prof. Alexander Darroch. 179 pages. Price, 
$1.00, net. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


A growing interest in mentally defective chil- 
dren will insure a warm welcome to this transla- 
tion. The authors briefly outline the growth of 
the work in France, explain their official and un- 
official connection with it, and give their tests for 
children of different ages. These tests will give 
teachers a first means for singling out mentally 
backward children. The final selection for spe- 
cial education demands, however, the experience 
of the doctor and the psychologist. According 
to Binet and Simon, “the retardation which de- 
termines a child as a defective is two years 
when the child is under nine, and three years 
when he is past his ninth birthday.” This dic- 
tum is based upon answers to a questionnaire 
sent to a large number of schools. 

A division of mental defectives into the feeble- 
minded and the ill-balanced is thought important. 
The characteristics of each class are carefully 
noted. Detailed schedules for the pedagogical, 
medical and psychological examinations obvious- 
ly form a large part of this volume. In the ap- 
pendix is a set of the Binet-Simon tests. The 
authors remark that as the dominant features in 
defectives are the senses, the concrete percep- 
tions and motor ability, members of this class 
may be improved and perhaps become self-sus- 
taining, if suitable training in line with the 
highest capacity of the defective is given. Ab- 
sence of complete and exact reports is deeply 
regretted, tho honorable mention is made of the 
school at Salpétriére. The conclusion reached is 


that the ordinary school does render real service 
to the defective child, but that the special school 
would render greater services, because it has 
teachers experienced in the training of defectives, 
a more suitable curriculum, and the possibility 
of individual instruction. 


A First Year Course in General Science. 

By Clara A. Pease. Illustrated, cloth, 315 
pages. Price, $1.20. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y: 

The growth of a book is always interesting, 
often illuminating. Within limits, this book is 
a result of collaboration, as the planning of its 
course was the work of five teachers of exper- 
ience in a large high school. Before publication, 
this course was followed for four years by teach- 
ers, experienced and inexperienced, with great 
success. Then and then only, was it given to the 
general public. 

What is this book? It is not an astronomy, 
not a textbook in physics, not a chemistry, not 
a geology, not a botany. But approaching each 
subject in a scientific way, using scientific terms, 
it gives elementary instruction and laboratory 
work in each of these subjects. While studying 
these sections, pupils will learn how closely the 
comfort and prosperity of communities has been 
increased by the development of these sciences; 
while studying later some particular science 
they will learn the relations between sciences. 

Logical clearness of style, many apt bits of 
practical information, instructive illustrations, 
laboratory work, capital exercises, are features 
of importance and value. 


Composition Oral and Written. 

By Charles Sears Baldwin, A. M., Ph. D. Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Yale University. Cloth, 
264 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

More than once has this author written for 
the use of colleges and secondary schools. In- 
deed, he mentions in his short preface that this 
book is an adaptation of “Writing and Speaking” 
to more rapid use by more advanced students. 

The headings of these chapters follow the usual 
order. It is usual, it is expected that such a 
book as this shall contain chapters on clearness; 
clearness in plan, in details, in compilation, in 


argument and exposition. But the treatment of 
these and other topics is unusual, is highly in- 
dividual. The divisions and sub-divisions lead us 
tar afield into life and literature. The illustra- 
tive selections range from Beowulf to John Muir. 
Comments make fine distinctions. The divisions 
upon words—precise words, homely words, apt 
words—make one glow over the wealth of our 
composite language. Lists of themes, outlines 
of arguments, suggestions for various forms of 
writing are practical and stimulating. Nothing 
is mechanical; everything is vital; everything 
is well-proportioned. 


Schooi Arithmetic Intermediate Book. 

By Florian Cajori. 299 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

One outstanding feature is the highly practical 
conditions found in these problems. Pupils may, 
must, learn much of the world thru these varied 
conditions. Other specific features are: new and 
effective drill devices; series of problems based 
upon graphs, business ways of making change; 
practice in making approximate answers as &@ 
check against making absurd answers. 

Simplicity is kept in mind, that greater re 
turns may be gained with greater economy of 
effort. 


The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. 

By Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 183 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

Insight and skill mark the handling of this 
difficult subject. In the opinion of the author 
distinctive success in teaching poetry is prob 
ably the result of one having been well taught. 
Lacking this advantage one may learn much 
thru visiting and observing the classes of a suc 
cessful teacher. Such an opportunity is here 
offered—on paper—in a stenographic report of 
the work in a high school class studying “Andrea 
del Sarto” by Robert Browning. The first lesson 
was worked out in class, tho assignments were 
made for later lessons, and is by far the most 
significant. This teacher had that seventh sense, 
the power of putting herself in imagination into 
the place of the pupils, and of discovering points 
of contact between their aims and the content 
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The See and Say Phonetic Series 


(The Royal Road to Reading) 
BY 


Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Elizabeth C. Bonney and E. F. Southworth. 


ene books have recently been adopted in Pittsburgh, Washington, Trenton and 
Syracuse. Over two hundred schools in New York State have adopted these books 


during the past eighteen months, including six of the ten Normal Schools. 


many of the perplexing problems of the primary teacher. 


What Each Book Does 


Book I, See and Say, teaches 39 of the most common 


W hat See and Say 
Does 


1. It separates the study of phonetics 
from reading, but prepares for all reading. 


2. It gives the child independent power 
in reading very early in his school course. 


3. It develops clear articulation and 
enunciation, as well as correct pro- 
nunciation, teaching how to correct 
common speech defects. 


4. It gives the child a solid foundation 
in the minimum essentials of spelling 
at the end of the third school year. 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies each book of the See and Say Series. 


sounds including the consonant and short vowel sounds. 


They solve 


It develops 


a vocabulary of 400 words commonly found in primers and first readers 
and gives the key to the pronunciation of thousands of other words 


composed of these sounds. 


Book II, See and Say, teaches 25 additional sounds and 
develops a vocabulary of over 2100 words taken from first and second 


year reading material. 


When a child has finished Book II he should 


be able to read any second reader, without help. 


_ Book III, See and Say, covers the remaining phonetic 
| material necessary for all word mastery. When a child has completed 
this book he should be prepared for all reading. 


These develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated 


material for story telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, dictation, and spelling work than has ever before been gathered 
These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied primary methods. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, University Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


together for the help of primary teachers. 


E. F. SOUTHWORTH, Pres. 


of the poem. She also made a distinction be- 
tween facts and values, tho facts were clearly 
brought out to emphasize values in the poem. 

The chapter on “Some Formal Elements’ may 
be read, re-read, thought over by all desiring wise 
guidance in teaching poetry. One cardinal point 
is that the study of a poem, unless the poem be 
of the very simplest kind, should always begin 
in class, since a class needs an introduction to 
the textual difficulties, the specific aim of the 
poem. A second—teach the poet’s life, the his- 
tory of a certain period of literature, when the 
poems or the interest of the class justifies so 
doing. A third—memorize choice passages. 
Good teaching will make this natural and rela- 
tively easy. A fourth—outside reading that shall 
lead to better reading. A fifth—preparation of a 
comprehensive set of review questions with the 
assurance the examination will pe based directly 
upon the given questions. This insures more 
work and better directed work. 

Lovers of poetry, teachers of poetry, will have 
their perceptions clarified and broadened by 
Studying these chapters. 


Teaching Children to Read. 

By Paul Klapper. 212 pages. 
Company, New York. 

Principles underlying a rational and effective 
method of teaching reading have been here well 
Stated by an expert in the science of education. 
This book is really a manual for teachers, de- 
signed to meet their problems and children’s 
heeds. Quotations from literary authorities justify 
the position that the ultimate end of reading 
Should result in a living appreciation of goo. 
literature, while in gaining this end whatever 
wastes, time and energy should be avoided. 

Paper of suitable finish, type of proper size 
short lines are important, since they reduce eye- 
Strain to a minimum. The many methods ac- 
Vanced for teaching reading prove the subject 
dificult and still unsettled. These have been 
frouped as synthetic and analytic methods and 
their strong and weak points have been noted in 
this attempt to formulate a standard for judging 
any reading method. 

One chapter begins with the subject of literary 
reading in primers and ends with a fine analysis 


D. Appleton & 


(INCORPORATED) 


of the ideas that should govern reading to chil- 
dren and telling stories to children. Tho the 
drawbacks of a rigidly phonetie method loom 
large, yet clear articulation, correct enuncia- 
tion, power of attacking new words is greatly 
helped by sensible, well-graded drill in phonics. 
This drill, however, should be sharp, but sub- 
ordinate to the main end—reading. In the 
intermediate grades, reading is often unsatis- 
factory, so more than ordinary importance has 
been laid upon aims to be achieved and prepara- 
tion of teacher. Several model lessons are of- 
ered. Ways of teaching a masterpiece forms the 
subject of the final chapter. 

The classified bibliography for reading will 
prove helpful. 


Primer. 

The Merrill Readers. By Franklin B. Dyer 
and Mary J. Brady. Illustrations by Elsie Dodge 
Pattee. 128 pages. Charles E. Merrill Company, 


New York and Chicago. 


First Reader. 

The Merrill Readers. By Franklin B. Dyer 
and Mary J. Brady. Illustrations by Clara M. 
Burd and R. F. Bunner. 128 pages. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York and Chicago. 

In this primer two stories are based upon 
Aesop’s fables, a third story is an old English 
fairy tale. With these exceptions the lessons are 
based upon “Mother Goose” and other old col- 
lections of nursery rhymes, dear to the hearts 
of children and their parents. Men and women 
to whom these rhymes are unfamiliar have been 
defrauded of some of their natural rights. 

The reader is the outgrowth of the primer. Its 
use of rhythm and repetition will interest children 
and secure necessary repetition. The illustra- 
tions repeat and emphasize the context. In fin- 
ish of paper, size of type, short lines, these books 
will meet the requirements of E. R. Shaw, in his 
“School Hygiene.” 


First Reader. 

New Sloan Readers. By Katherine E. Sloan. 
139 pages. Price, 30 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

This entire series is unconditionally committed 


H. E. REED, Vice-Pres. 








to the use of phonics. Therefore lists of words, 
specially constructed sentences, give drill, in this 
First Reader, on the sounds of letters or com- 
binations of letters. The reading lessons are on 
the whole interesting, tho they are necessarily 
adapted to the work in phonics. 


Everyday Pedagogy. 

By Lillian I. Lincoln. 12mo, cloth, 310 pages 
with index. Price, $1.00. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

Everyday Pedagogy deals clearly and con- 
cisely with school organization and management, 
the general principles of teaching, and the spe- 
cific presentation of the common-elementary sub- 
jects. It is essentially a book for private study 
for the country teacher. It includes chapters 
on the starting, continuing, and closing of a term, 
on the manner of conducting a recitation, and 
on other general topics. Each of the regular 
school subjects is handled in a separate chapter, 
end many suggestions are made regarding the 
preparation and sources of school aids. All sug- 
gestions, are reasonable, and practicable; little 
that is theoretical has been included. 

The chapter on discipline is in the main splen- 
did, but fails to urge any higher motives for 
right action than social relationship. The chap- 
ter on reading and industrial work are the clear- 
est, strangest presentation of these difficult teach- 
ing topics which we have seen. 


The Practical Conduct of Play. 

By Henry S. Curtis. 330 pages. Price, $2.00. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The national movement for maintaining public 
playgrounds in which the play of children is 
supervised is less than thirty years old. In 
fact its real growth dates back only to 1906 when 
the Playground Association of Amer-ca was 
formed. The present volume is a texthook of 
playground administration intended primarily 
for young men and women who are preparing 
themselves for positions as play supervisors. It 
is inclusive and detailed in its descripiion of 
playground arrangement and equipment, organ- 
ization and management, promotion and financ- 
ing. Theory of play and play management is in- 
troduced only incidentally and in substantiation 
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The Distinctive Features of a New 
Plane ‘Trigonometry 


By A. M. HARDING, A. M. and J. S. TURNER, B. A. | 


This text-book is the result of ten years’ experience in the class- 
room. It has been used in mimeographed form for two terms and has 
been thoroughly revised before publication. The authors are familiar 
with the difficulties which the student encounters in this subject 
and the arrangement and treatment of the subject matter are such 
as to reduce these to a minimum. The book contains the material 
usually included in a fifty-hour course in Plane Trigonometry together 
with about 600 exercises. It meets the requirements of both high 


school and first-year college students. 


Price 90 cents, with logarithmic tables, $1.10—Postage extra. 
Copies sent on examination if requested. 


Educational Department 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


24 Bedford Street, Strand 
LONDON 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 





From the Hands of a Master 
Fresh and Original 


WILCOX’S DAILY 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


Books One, Two and Three 
By WILLIS H. WILCOX, Ph. M., 
Prof. of English in the Maryland State 
Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

The material has been ar- 
ranged to suit the develop- 
ment of the child and the 
development of the subject. 
At the same time,it has been 
so arranged as to secure 
variety. 








Chicago 





method of presentation has 
been adopted. Sufficient drill 
work is presented to make im- 
pressions lasting. 

Book I—for 4th and 5th Grades. 
Book Ii—for 6th, 7th & 8th Grades 
Book IlI—for Secondary Schools 

Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers Philadelphia 


of the practical methods which are suggested. 
While we may disagree with the author in some 
of his postulates, we must admire the thoroness 
and practical insight into conditions which are 
displayed on every page. The book will be valu- 
able in every school administrator’s library. 


Francis Parker School Yearbook. 

Volume IV, 1915. Paper, 187 pages. Price, 35 
cents. Published by the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, Il. 

The sub-title of this yearbook, “Education 
Thru Concrete Experience’’—a Series of Illustra- 
tions, suggests the contents. It contains illus- 
trated articles on the teaching of geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, language, physics, chemis- 
try and industries, thru excursions, experiments, 
games and similar activities, which bring chil- 
dren directly into contact with the real activities 
of the world. 

TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


Freeport, lll. The board has adopted Alexan- 
der’s speller, Ford and Ammerman’s geometry 
and Lyons & Carnahan’s bookkeeping. 

A new law passed by the last California legis- 
lature requires that all textbooks introduced in 
the county, union and city high schools, shall be 
“used” for a period of four years. 

The primary purpose of the law is to make the 
former law relating to the adoption of high 
school books effective. This law was enacted 
in 1909 in response to a public protest against 
frequent changes in high school téxtbooks. It pro- 
vides that union high school boards shall adopt 
books for a period of four years from a list pre- 
scribed by the state board of education. In 1913, 
the office of commissioner of secondary schools 
was created by law. The commissioner was 
charged, among other duties, with that of enfore- 







and writing b 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


used next year. 
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Just Out 


McFADDEN LANGUAGE SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, for twelve years Supervisor of Teaching 
of Language and Grammar in San Francisco Stale Normal School, Author 
of Meihod in Teaching Language, The Teaching of Composition, Language 
and Spelling. Joint author of A Simplified Course of Study in Grammar. 
« * Built on the principle that the child, acquires correct habits of speech 


. practice rather than by memorizing rules. From third 
to eighth grade inclusive. Maximum and minimum courses in composi- 
tion and grammar. New terminology. 


Beautifully illustrated with colors, half-tones and line drawings. 


Two Book Course Three Book Course 


Rand McNally & Company 





In general the inductive} || TN@ Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





ing this law. On investigation he found that 
most high school boards, especially in smaller 
cities and towns, had made no adoptions. He 
found a few schools in which practically all the 
textbooks were changed in one year, thus in- 
volving the pupils and parents in considerable 
unnecessary expense. Out of more than 250 high 
school districts he found only five districts that 
had entered into contracts with publishers as 
required by law. 

The new law eliminates the contract feature 
because it was not effective, and because the 
attorney-general gave it as his opinion that a 
high school board could not contract with a pub- 
lisher for the purchase of a book by the pupil. 
The new law, therefore, provides that high 
school boards shall report directly to the state 
board of education. If changes are made con- 
trary to law, it is provided that the state high 
school fund be withheld until the law is obeyed. 

The Kansas State Schoolbook Commission 
recently adopted a number of books for use in 
the schools of the state. Smith’s Latin Lessons 
for Beginners (Allyn) were adopted for use in 
the high schools. The following were adopted 
for use in the normal training courses: Char- 
ter’s Teaching the Common Branches (Hough- 
ton-Miffiin): Seeley’s New School Management 
(Hinds-Noble); Betts’ The Mind and Its Educa- 
tion (Appleton); Sherman & Reed’s Essentials 
of Teaching Reading (University Publishing 
Co.). 

The following books were adopted for use in 
domestic science departments: Bullock’s Ele- 
ments of Economics (Silver-Burdett); Bullock’s 
Introduction to the Study of Economics (Silver- 
Burdett); Josserand’s A Laboratory Guide and 
Notebook (Domestic Science Publishing Co.); 
Foster & Weigley’s Foods and Sanitation (Row- 


New York It was Joseph Neitlich, who studied 
Benn Pitman Phonography ina Boston 

High School in 1908, that took first 

| place (with 100% for accuracy) over 

444 candidates enrolled in Civil Service 


PHILADELPHIA 


School Textbooks 


LYONS’ |BOOKKEEPING. For high schools. Has all the best 
features of the theory plan and of the individual practice plan. 
Is followed by a full line of intermediate and advanced sets. Is 
adopted for exclusive use in the state high schools of Oregon, 


Utah, Kentucky and Kansas, in the City of Chicago, and in 
hundreds of other cities. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, by Bertha J. Austin. A three-book course 


beginning in the grades and concluded in the high school. A 
course in practical cookery which will entail very slight expense 
upon the student and requires an equipment for the school which 
is not expensive. 

MILLER-KINKEAD ENGLISH LESSONS. For the grades. A 
two-book course that is new and attractive. It is very thorough 
as well, and present indications are that it will be very widely 


Send for our 1915 price list of textbooks for High and Grammar Grades. 


LYONS @ CARNAHAN $833 Mist Ate" 














What are You Look- 
ing for 


in a system of Shorthand? 







Do You Want Prompt Results? 


It was a class of four beginners— 
first-year students — who had been 
taught Benn Pitman Phonography in 
the Belleville (Ill.) High School, that 
took first place over similar students of 
all systems in the high-school contest 
at Normal, Ill., May 22. 








Do You Look to the Long Run? 





Examination for Official Court Re- 
porter, New York City, last January. 


BENN PITMAN 
PHONOGRAPHY 


gives you the best of everything in 
shorthand. 















Write for particulars 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. Howarp, President. 


Peterson); Kinne & Cooley’s Foods and House 
hold management (Macmillan Co.); Greer’s The 
Cooking of Foods (Allyn); Wardell & White’s 
A Study of Foods (Ginn); Lincoln’s School 
Kitchen Textbook (Little-Brown); Austin’s Do- 
mestic Science (Lyons-Carnahan). 

Phoenix, Ariz. The Arizona State Board of 
Education has adopted the Phillips-Anderson 
arithmetics (Silver-Burdett) for the next five 
years. 


Dayton, O. The school board has adopted the 
following uniform textbooks for use in the Steele, 
Stivers and Parker High Schools: McPherson 
& WHenderson’s A First Course in Chemistry 
(Ginn); Kehlenberg and Hart’s Chemistry and 
Its Relations to Daily Life; Applied Household 
Chemistry. 


Rock Island, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a number of new books for the next 
year. They are: Tarr & McMurry’s geographies 
(Macmillan); Beard’s American Citizenship 
(Century); Knapp’s Virgil (Scott-Foresman); 
Gregg shorthand. 


Teachers interested in the history and progress 
of American education will find much material 
in the booth of Ginn & Company at the Palace of 
Fducation, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. The firm has a large collection of text. 
books, dating from the first colonial “horn books 
to the latest modern texts on exhibition. 

Ginn & Company has just issued its High- 
School and College Catalog for 1915. 

The Washington state grange, at a recent meet- 
ing at Centralia, adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing a new system of uniform textbooks for the 
state. It was recommended that a committee be 


appointed to investigate the cost of textbooks and 
to report on the same. 
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Seeingjis—i#Believing 


A Sample Table will Prove the 
Superiority of Economy Goods. 
We are always glad to send Samples 
expense. 
have examined our goods we can 
rely on your judgment for the rest. 


at our own 


There are many different styles 


and makes. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY, 


The California State Board of Education has 
adopted Mace’s History of the United States. 
The book will be printed in Sacramento by the 
state printer. 


The Board of Education of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted the Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
for exclusive use in the High Schools commenc- 
ing September, 1915, in place of a light-line sys- 
tem. The adoption of the Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand was arrived at after a most exhaustive ex- 
amination by a committee appointed by Supt. J. 
H. Francis, of different systems and textbooks, 
including the Pitmanic methods, and the light- 
line and connective vowel systems. 


The following works published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons of New York have recently been 
adopted by the New York Board of Education for 
High School use: “Student’s Practice Book,” 
“Advanced Speed Practice,” “Expert Stenograph- 
er,’ and “Knitting for Infants and Juniors.” 


The action of the Atlanta, Ga., board of educa- 
tion in adopting Tarr & McMurry’s geography, 
on July 22, has been taken into the courts. Cit- 
izens who brought the suit claimed that Frye’s 
geography was adopted a year ago and that under 
the city ordinances this adoption must run for a 
period of five years. The members of the 
board hold that the Frye geography was named 
for one year only and that the recent change is 
entirely legal. 

Mankato, Minn. The following textbooks have 
been selected: Manfred’s “Ein Praktischer An- 
fang,’ H. C. Nutting’s “Latin Reader and Prim- 
er,” Butler’s “Household Physics,” Milliken & 
Gale’s “Physics,” Walker’s “Caesar,” and Ben- 
hett’s “Latin Grammar.” 

Milwaukee, Wis., adopted Webster’s secondary 
school dictionary (A. B. C.), Coester’s Spanish 
frammar (Ginn), and Harrison’s Spanish reader 
(Ginn). 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Triennial Report of the Board of Education, 
Walla Walla, Wash. Prepared by Superintendent 
W. M. Kern. 







“6 © e to a competent and ready use 

raining LIGPEN of the Dictionary and fixing 
the habit of consulting it, is 
one of the main duties that the school can perform for the student,’’ 
says DR. SUZZALLO, President, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Are your pupils forming the Dictionary Habit? 
Is your school equipped with the Latest and Best Dictionary — 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL ? 


This New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority 
all kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geog- 
raphy, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 


The One Supreme Authority. 
of the Federal and State Courts. The standard 
of the Government Printing Office. The stand- 
ard of nearly all the schoolbooks. 
State School Superintendents. All States (30 
in number) that take official action regarding 
the adoption of dictionaries recognize the 
Merriam Series as authoritative. 
uest to your school authorities 
INTERNATIONAL to your 
schoolroom? Give your pupils every oppor- 
tunity to fix the dictionary habit. 


Write for specimen pages, FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. | 


Specify. 





Edition. 


2700 Pages. 


It is the standard are fully discussed. 


Indorsed by 


Enos A. Mills. 





Boston 


Klipit Outfits 
After you 


Write 


Toledo, Ohio 127 Fifth Avenue 


Thirty-six Lessons in Agriculture. By Wm. 
H. Davis; edited by A. C. Fuller, Jr. Published 
by the Iowa State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. This pamphlet outlines 36 minimum les- 
sons in agriculture for seventh and eighth grades 
in the rural schools of Iowa. These lessons have 
been worked out by the head of the agricultural 
department of the Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
The lessons refiect an intimate knowledge of the 
school conditions in the state and set a high 
standard of practice. The lessons cover plant 
processes, weeds, injurious insects, trees, garden- 
ing, soils, poultry, and dairy cattle. Lists of 
reference books, material and additional sug- 
gested study close the pamphlet. 

Legal Education in Great Britain. 
Richards. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
643. <A description of English legal education 
from the viewpoint of an American law teacher. 

Survey Summary, re University of Wisconsin. 
Published by the Wisconsin Efficiency Bureau, 
Madison. Price, 30 cents. 

School Lunches in Philadelphia. Report of The 
School Lunch Committee of the Home and School 
League, Philadelphia. Covers the year 1913-14. 

Minimum Sanitary Requirements for Rural 
Schools. Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Columbia University. The most influential pub- 
lication on the subject. It should be in the hands 
of every rural school trustee. 

Survey of the N. Y. Bureau of School Buildings, 
New York City Schools. Published by the Board 
of Education. Noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Legal Education in Great Britain. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 643. 

Report of the Louisiana Field Force, April and 
May, 1915. Published by the State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


By H. S&S. 


Outlines of Lessons. Bulletin 11. Wisconsin 
State Board of Industrial Education. Edited by 
Warren E. Hicks, state supervisor, Madison, 


Wis. 

A Study in 
mond, Ind. 
grades. 


Spelling. C. M. McDaniel, Ham- 
Contains three lists of words for the 


School Edition. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING 


Stripwork Outfits and Instructions for 5th Grade. 
Fretwork Outfits and Instructions for 6th Grade. 


Above elementary courses include instructions from one of 
America’s foremost authorities on Manual Training. 


Would you like information regarding our ungraded class 
outfits or outfits for country schools? 


WRITING AN ADVERTISEMENT 


By S. Roland Hall. 


A timely text for courses in advertising in evening schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and commercial high schools. 
p sehensively, placing special. emphasis on the vital subject of copy. The 
book is equipped with questions and problems on each chapter. School 
List price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The author has treated his subject com- 


CIVICS FOR NEW AMERICANS 
By Mabel Hill and Philip Davis. 


rhe book provides just the information about this country that every 
new American needs in order to adjus@ himself to his new conditions. 
Work, citizenship, the opportunities for self-improvement and enjoyment 


List price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Fall Issues 
By American Authors. 


The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, and Other Tales of Wild Life. By 

Paper, 15 cents. s 

The Sleeping-Car, and The Parlor-Car. 
Paper 15 cents, postpaid. 

The Training for an Effective Life. 


Cloth, 25 cents, postpaid. 
By William Dean Howells. 


By Charles W. Eliot. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 














and Instructions for 4th Grade. 


W..R. PRICE 


New York 


The School and the Immigrant, edited by Al- 
bert Shiels. A series of six articles on the edu- 
cation of immigrants in New York City. The 
adult immigrant, rather than children who can 
attend regular schools is considered. The pub- 
lication is one of the most valuable of the studies 
made by the recently established division of 
Reference and Research of New York City 
schools. It takes up in general, the problem of 
the immigrant and his assimilating methods of 
teaching English to foreigners, instructing for- 
eigners in Civics, relating the instruction of for- 
eigners to their occupations, developing the social 
and recreational life of immigrants and natural- 
izing foreigners. Each of the papers is prepared 
by a specialist in the New York schools who has 
devoted years of study to the problem of the 
foreigners in the evening schools of the city. 


TEACHERS. 

A new merit system has been introduced by the 
Atlanta, Ga., board of education for determining 
the salaries of teachers. The new schedule of 
salaries which is a part of the merit system, 
continues the former rate of pay except that 


some teachers who have not been efficient will be 
reduced. 


The schedule provides that heads of depart- 
ments in the Boys’ High School shall receive 
$1,800 per year and that assistants be placed in 
one of four groups with salaries varying from 
$1,350 to $1,725. In the Girls’ High School there 
shall be four groups, the salaries ranging from 
$960 to $1,320, while heads of departments shall 
be divided into two groups at $1,320 and $1,440, 
respectively. 

In the white grammar schools there will be 
five groups, the salaries being apportioned at 
$600, $660, $720, $780 and $840. In the negro 
grammar schools there will be four groups, the 
salaries ranging from $420 to $600. 

Twenty teachers who have served the required 
twenty years in the schools of Minnesota, have 
made application for pensions under the law 
creating a teachers’ pension fund. 
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Saving Coal 


Cleaning boilers with a Spencer Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaner saved one user a quarter of a ton of coal 
per boiler a day. 


Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaners 


‘‘We have used the Cleaner for four years,”’ writes 
thisuser. ‘We consider that we save a quarter of a 
ton of coal on each boiler a day by using the 
Cleaner every day on the boilers. Our tubes are 
always in first class condition.” 


Not only will the Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaner clean 
your schoolrooms most rapidly, efficiently and econom- 
ically, but by using a special attachment it will clean your 
boilers so that your saving in coal alone will soon pay for 
the entire equipment. 


Not every vacuum cleaner will clean 
boilers. It required a long series of 
experiments and tests to adapt the 
Spencer for this double purpose: the 
hose is asbestos packed, and there 
are no cloth screens, packing or any 
other materials in a Spencer that 
might be injured by hot air or sparks. 


Investigate this phase of Spencer 
service. Detailed information and 
testimonials furnished on request. 


The 
Spencer Turbine 


Cleaner Co. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE POWERS, DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES. 
County Superintendent Lida E. Gardner, Carlisle, Ky. 

Abstract of d paper read before the Trustee Department of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Only a few years ago, in fact only four years ago, the rural schoo]. 
trustee in Kentucky was almost an unknown quantity. True the office 
existed then, as it had for years and years, as a part of the school sys. 
tem, but as a very neglected part. In fact, it was the very foundation of 
our school system because almost as soon as the public school system 
was thought of the office of school trustee was established. But how very 
neglectful the educational builders have been, or had been, of its founda- 
tion until about three years ago. 

Great stress has been placed upon the teachers, the superintendents, 
school buildings, courses of study, high schools, curricula, etc., building 
as it were from the cupola of the educational structure downward and 
neglecting the foundation, the trustee. Just anyone would do for a schoo] 
trustee. Why not? He took something that no one else would have when 
he accepted the office of trustee, took it without any remuneration except 
an abundance of criticisms. He was never given any prominence, never 
appreciated. Who ever does his best when his only pay is criticism and 
abuse! 

Years ago the educators saw that there must be an organized effort 
upon the part of teachers, superintendents and educational workers and 
out of this grew the educational associations such as this Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association, and the trustees compose a very important depart- 
ment of this association. We believe in organized effort and certainly we 
believe in organized effort along educational lines. 

I claim to be the mother of the Trustee Organization because so far as 
we have been able to find out, the first Trustee organization in Kentucky 
originated in my county, Nicholas, when disheartened and disgusted with 
the work of the school trustee as it was then performed. I, as a discour- 
aged County School Superintendent, called a meeting of the trustees of 
our county together several times before getting a sufficient number to 
organize. Finally on the 13th day of May, 1912, we succeeded in getting 39 
trustees out of our 40 to meet with me in my office, and we drew up resolu- 
tions and effected the Nicholas County Trustee Organization. We drew up 
a contract in which the trustees agreed to visit their schools at least once 
in a month for three hours, for which they were to receive 25 cents an 
hour not to exceed three hours for any one monthly visit, and to mail a 
report to me (blanks for which were to be furnished to them). These 
blanks were to be mailed to me within three days after the visit of the 
trustee and he was to give me a full report of the condition of the school. 
This was not to do away with my visits at all, but these were to be addi- 
tional visits. 

This Trustee Organization has in three years revolutionized the school 
system in our county. No longer are poor teachers employed. The 
trustees, by a careful study of the school and the work of the teacher, 
are able to judge between a competent and a poor teacher. Some one hag 
very wisely said, “As the teacher so is the school,” and we want to add, 
“As the trustee so will the teacher be.” 

Then in 1913, the president of this Trustee Department, Mr. John B. 
McFerran, became very much interested in the Trustee Organization in 
our county and believed that the stone which the educational builders had 
rejected could become the “corner-stone” of the educational structure, and 
thru his efforts the Kentucky Educational Association that year estab- 
lished the Trustee Department and Mr. McFerran was elected president, 
and was unanimously re-elected last year. 


Powers of the Trustee. 

What are they? He has the authority over the school building and 
grounds, the power to see that they are sanitary. Yes, we shall couple 
powers with duty and say that the above is the duty too. When he raised 
his right hand, and, in the presence of God and his County Superintendent 
he took the solemn oath, he entered into a very solemn compact. 

The trustee, in addition to looking after the school building and 
grounds, should look well after the school when in session. He should 
be at the opening the first morning to greet the teacher. Of course he 
should see that the schoolroom is properly cleaned previous to the open- 
ing of school, the weeds cut, the water supply looked after and various 
other things too numerous to mention. It is his duty to notify parents 
of the opening of school, to urge them to send their children the first day. 
It is his duty to see that system and discipline are maintained in the 
school. To know whether this is done or not he must visit the school. 

The responsibility of a trustee is very great indeed. If he neglects the 
water supply of the school and does not see that it is pure, an epidemic 
of typhoid fever may snatch the brightest children. If he neglects to 
visit the school to see whether system and discipline are maintained he 
is more or less responsible for any serious trouble which may occur there 
from. He is responsible to the commonwealth in which he lives for the 
kind of citizens the children in his district grow into, and he is respon- 
sible by a solemn oath to perform his duty as school trustee to the best 
of his ability. 

We are not censuring the great rank and file of the school trustees for 
not making better officers than they have; on the contrary we believe that 
most of them have done just as well as they knew how or that they were 
shown. They need encouragement, recognition, appreciation and the 
proper instruction along the lines of their duty. We believe that this 
will all come thru such meetings as this and with a good strong county 
trustee organization. We are sure that if as much attention had been 
paid to the office of school trustee ten years ago as has been given to it 
the last three years, that we would today be far ahead of what we are 
educationally in Kentucky. 

Four years ago there was scarcely a magazine or newspaper that ever 
mentioned a school trustee. But today you cannot find an educational 
magazine of any prominence from the Lakes to the Gulf, nor from Maine 
to California but what has something to say about the school trustee. @® 

I realize that the keynote to the trustee situation is organization. I 
appeal to you to spread the new school gospel of a better trusteeship. 
Urge your County Superintendents and County Boards to effect a trustee 
organization in your county and see what it will do for your school sy& 
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tem. 1 am looking into the faces of County School Superintendents whose 
counties have organized their trustees after the Nicholas County plan, 
and they have told me that they are delighted with the results. 

We have only heard of one county who tried the organization who 
claimed that it was not a success, and we are prone to think that the 
work in that county was not much of a success before the organization 
was tried. We understand that there is not an organized county in the 
state but what has a goodly number of teachers and trustees at this 
meeting. Anyone wishing to organize we shall be glad to furnish any 
of the plans which we used. It may be, however, that some one else can 
work out a better organization than ours; if so, we want your plans. We 
want the very best in the market for our school trustees, because we 
pelieve that much of the success in school matters depends upon an intel- 
ligent and a wide awake body of trustees. 

My heart and my soul are in the work of bettering the rural school 
conditions and we believe that the best way to do it is for each school 
trustee to realize what his powers, duties and responsibilities are, and 
that as a trustee a steward, if you please, of the interests of the children, 
and that he must some day answer at the bar of the great court on high. 


New York, N. Y. The school board has adopted the following rule to 
cover absences of pupils: 

“The principal of every school, when a pupil is absent except for such 
known cause as severe storm, personal illness, quarantine, death in the 
family, or religious observance, shall notify the parents or guardians of 
said pupil by mail or otherwise on the day on which such absence occurs; 
if the pupil is not promptly returned to school by his parents or guar- 
dians, or if a satisfactory explanation of his absence is not made, said 
principal, if possible, shall interview the parents or guardians, either in 
person or thru a teacher; on the third day of absence, if a satisfactory 
explanation has not been made, said principal shall forthwith report the 
ease to the Bureau of Attendance. In case of unexplained absence of chil- 
dren known to have been truants, or where truancy or illegal detention 
of such children is suspected, immediate notification shall be given to the 
Bureau of Attendance on the day on which such absence occurs. The 
Bureau of Attendance shall use all lawful means to secure the return of 
said pupil to punctual and regular attendance at school.” 

“The principal of every school shall keep a record of all children of 
school age who have been reported to the Bureau of Attendance, together 
with an accurate record of the disposition of each case. He shall also 
record the names of all children not already registered as pupils in his 
own school, who may be brought to said school by an officer, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Compulsory Education Law.” 

New York City. The board of education has recently revised its laws 
governing deductions from salaries of teachers who are absent and the 
refunds to be made for absence excused with pay. The changes increase 
the deductions and decrease the refunds. Three important modifications 
are the increase of the deduction from one-thirtieth to one-twenty-fifth 
of a month’s salary for each day’s absence; the repeal of the fractional 
refund for the first five days and the fixing of the maximum refund at 
sixty days or less, instead of ninety-five days in a calendar year. 

At present a teacher who is absent on account of illness receives pay 
for Saturday and Sunday as long as she is ill, but she will not do so 
under the new by-laws. Teachers in the first, second or third year of 
service cannot be excused for more than twenty days in a year; those in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth years, thirty days; those in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth or tenth years, forty days; from the eleventh or fifteenth years 
inclusive, fifty days; and those who have served more than fifteen years, 
sixty days. 

New York City. The board of superintendents is considering the fol- 
lowing amendment to the rules of Section 45, subdivision 8 of the By- 
Laws: 

“8. The school exercises of the morning kindergarten shall begin at 
9 A. M., and close at 12 M. The school exercises of afternoon kinder- 
gartens shall begin at 1 P. M., and close at 3 P. M. The maximum register 
of a morning kindergarten in charge of one teacher shall be 35, and of 
an afternoon kindergarten, 25. Except as herein otherwise provided, 
every kindergarten teacher shall have charge of two kindergarten classes, 
one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. No kindergarten 
shall be hereafter organized until the number of children 5 years of age 
applying for admission is 25, and no kindergarten in charge of one teacher 
shall be continued for more than a month after the end of a calendar 
month during which the number of different pupils in attendance has 
fallen below 25 in a morning class, and below 20 in an afternoon class. 

“In districts, however, where children at least 5 years of age are 
awaiting admission and cannot be accommodated in kindergartens in 
accordance with the foregoing regulations, the following exceptional 
arrangements may be made: (a) The Board of Superintendents may 
authorize the assignment of a second kindergartner to assist the regular 
kindergartner ‘whenever the register of the morning class is at least 
fifty, and of the afternoon class is at least forty. The services of said 
second kindergartner shall be discontinued whenever the number of dif- 
ferent pupils in attendance in the morning class during the month has 
fallen below forty-two, or in the afternoon class below thirty-five. (b) 
The teachers employed as kindergartners in any school for half of a 
school day only may be assigned for the remainder of the day to service 
in a kindergarten in another school, or to teach in the grades of the first 
six years in the same school or in another school. 

“No child shall be allowed to attend a kindergarten class more than 
one session per day. 

“Kindergarten teachers shall visit the homes of kindergarten children 
and shall conduct mothers’ meetings under the direction of the principal 
and of the Director of Kindergartens. 

“Kindergartners having a permanent kindergarten license for the City 
of New York may be transferred to teach in the grades of the first six 
years. 

“The above arrangements as to the discontinuance of kindergarten 
Classes, the hours for instruction, and the assignment of kindergarten 
teachers to duty may be changed, when necessary, by the Board of Super- 
Mtendents. Such changes, however, with the reasons therefor, shall be 

(Concluded on Page 70) 


















Keep Your School Clean 


with a 


Western Eseciric 
Siurheyan 
Stationary Vacuum Gleaner 


It cleans thoroughly. 


It operates on the best and 
simplest principle known. 


It is built for service. 





Little head room or floor space 
needed for our stationary types 





One of our vertical station- 
ary types. We have many 
portable types also — all 
equally simple and reliable 


Send to our nearest house 
for full information and a 


copy of Bulletin 221 BA 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 





San Francisco 








Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 
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factor in modern education. 


all branches by the use of lantern slides. 
jects, realistically in full size, and in colors. 


are carefully adapted to school use. 
durability, and efficiency. 
will just fit your need. 


the use of the stereopticon in the school. 
lanterns and slides. 


McIntosh 


427 Atlas Block 






















NEW BOOK FIRM. 


The Iroquois Publishing Company is the cor- 
porate title of a new schoolbook house recently 
formed at Syracuse, N. Y., with a capital stock 
of $70,000. 

The new firm is a combination of publishing 
interests which have been actively conducted in 
Syracuse for some years. 

The President of the new concern is Mr. E. F. 
Southworth, who has represented Ginn & Com- 
pany for eighteen years in the eastern section 
of New York State. The Vice-President and 
Treasurer is Mr. H. E. Reed, who has been re- 
cently the manager and owner of the Nationai 
Book Cover Company. The Secretary is Mr. 
Wilbur Van Duyn. 

Mr. Southworth is one of the best known book- 
men in New York State and has a wide acquaint- 
ance thruout the east. He brings to the new 
firm several important series of books which 
were published originally by the Ginns. His 
wife, Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth is the 
author of “Builders of Our Country,” and “First 
Book in American History, and co-author with 
Assistant Superintendent S. E. Kramer of Wash- 
ington of a new geographical reader, “Great 
Cities of the United States.” 

Mr. H. E. Reed has for some years manufac- 
tured the “Neatfit’ book covers and has pub- 
lished syllabi in geography and history. 

Among the books which the new firm issues 
are: See and Say Readers, by Sarah Louise 
Arnold; Drill and Problem Book in Arithmetic, 
by C. P. Alvord and M. Elsie Davis; Mastery of 
Words, by Sarah Louise Arnold. 

A NEW MANUAL TRAINING CATALOG. 

The new catalog recently issued by the Chris- 
tiansen Company, Chicago, is an interesting and 
well arranged collection of school furniture for 


‘“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Successful Educators 
Endorse the Stereopticon 


The projection lantern has become a most important 
Visual instruction, the essence 
of modern educational methods, is perfectly achieved in nearly 
They picture ob- 


McIntosh Stereopticons 


They have been standard 
for 39 years and are universally rec ognize ed for their simplicity, 
There is a McIntosh Lantern that 
We will welcome correspondence on 
Send for catalog of 


Stereopticon 
Company 















Chicago 


use in manual training, domestic science and 
drawing departments. Special attention is given 
in the catalog to the construction of the “clinch- 
er-joined tops” and “acidproof magnesium tops” 
for manual training and domestic science fur- 
niture. 

The present catalog is seven by eleven inches 
in size and contains 55 pages devoted to manual 
training benches, cabinetmakers and machinists’ 
benches, domestic science tables, sewing tables, 
drawing tables, vises and other accessories. For 
the information of the reader, size, shipping 
weight, number and price of each piece are 
given. 

School officials and teachers of manual train- 
ing and domestic science, who are interested in 
well built, convenient and satisfactory furniture, 
may obtain a copy of the catalog by addressing 
the firm at 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIZE. 

The Webster International Dictionary has been 
awarded the “Grand Prize” by the Jury of 
Awards of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco. The award is the highest recogni- 
tion of merit within the gift of the exposition. 
A special circular has been issued and will be 
sent to readers of the JouRNAL, who will address 
the G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ISSUE CATALOG OF ELECTRIC PRO- 
GRAM CLOCKS. 

The Landis Engineering and Mfg. Company 
of Waynesboro, Pa., has just issued a new cata- 
log showing the various types of program clocks. 
secondary clocks and electric program machines. 
The catalog is 9 by 11 inches in size and is in- 
tended for the use of school officials and arch- 
itects. 

One of the problems involved in the erection 
of a new building is the provision for a program 
clock system. Every building to be complete 
should have a program clock system. It teaches 
students to be systematic and makes for the 
efficient operation of the school. Where funds 
are not available for immediate installation, the 
building should be constructed with the pro- 
vision of such a system in mind. 

School officials and architects who have the 
erection of buildings in hand should see that the 
specifications provide for conduit and wiring. 


USE PICTURES 


Life size projected pictures have proved their value in all 
branches of instruction. 














. 


The one easy, inexpensive way to use them is with the 





Victor Portable Stereopticon 





AND 





Ten Cent Viopticon Lantern Slides 


Clear, brilliant projected pictures as large as desired, with 

all sizes of lantern slides. 

The Victor is the only projector combining all the features of 

high efficiency, light weight, durability and ease of operation. 
Moderate 
Write for specifications and slide list. 


Prices—Free trial to schools. 


Victor Animatograph Company, Inc. 
148 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 


Careful attention to this matter will obviate the 
cutting of plastering, the running of unsightly 
wires and the marring of walls, besides the 
saving of time and trouble incurred in the work 
after the building has been erected. 

The present catalog is the result of thirty years 
of experience in the manufacture of clock sys- 
tems and represents the latest and best in its 
line. There are 42 pages devoted to electric self 
winding, hall, secondary and street clocks and 
watchmen’s magneto clocks. Each type is ac 
companied with sizes of dials and extreme di- 
mensions. 

There is also a fund of information about elec 
tric program machines, their size, construction, 
selection, points of merit and adaptation to var- 
ious school schedules. Not the least important 
are the sections devoted to fire alarm equipment, 
bells and gongs, and to battery equipment. 

School officials who desire information about 
program clocks and their installation, may ob 
tain a copy of this catalog by addressing the 
firm at Waynesboro, Pa. 


REMOVE OFFICES. 

The Folding Partition Company of New York 
City has removed its offices from 507 Fifth 
Avenue to 200 Broadway. The removal of the 
firm’s offices to larger quarters was made neces 
sary thru the increase in the sales of school 
partitions. In its new location the firm will be 
able to take good care of its school customers. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIZE. 

The American Seating Company of Chicago has 
been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition for its display 
of furniture for schools, churches, theaters am 
public buildings. 


PRANG REMOVAL. 

The Prang Company has removed its New 
York offices and warerooms from Fifth Avenue 
to 30 Irving Place. The new location gives the 
tirm greatly increased storage and shipping facil: 
ities. 


New York, N. Y. Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, super 
intendent of buildings, has estimated that not 
more than 12,037 new sittings are available at 
the present time for new students. The esti- 
mated increase in attendance is 20,000 pupils. 
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Years Have Tested The 


WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 


that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 
ROCHESTER 
DENVER 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTS. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
made by the city on property before 
chased by 


it is pur- 
the district, and are assumed by it, 
are included as part of the purchase price. 

Equipment: This general head includes all 
cost of original equipment of new buildings, 
and for hew equipment of old buildings, @x- 
elusive of replacements. The subdivisions are: 
Administration, Cooking, General, Janitor, 
Manual Training, Physical Training and Sew- 
ing. (See also explanation on Supplies.) 

Administration: All payments for office fur- 
niture and equipment, are included under this 
head. Examples: desks, typewriters, adding 
machines, filing cabinets, safes, ete. Also in- 
cludes automobiles and new equipment, such as 
wind shields, speedometers, etc., and new equip- 
ment for the district’s repair shop. 

Cooking: Special equipment for the cook- 
ing department, such as gas plates, ranges and 
cooking utensils, are charged to this account. 

Gene ral: 


school room 


This account includes all general 
furniture and Ex- 
desks, chairs, tables, cupboards, clocks, 


equipment. 
amples: 
Window shades, stoves, pianos, drums, triang!es, 
wooden or metal 
and other laboratory apparatus, large wall maps, 
globes, typewriters, black- 


waste baskets, microscopes, 


dictionary stands, 
boar Is, « ompasses, ete. 

Janitor: This account includes special equip- 
ment used by janitors, such as ladders, wheel 
trucks, tools, lanterns, lawn 
lawn sprinklers, and vacuum hose and sweepers 
(not replacements). 


arrows, mowers, 


Manual Training: Srecial equipment for the 
Manual training department, such as work 
henches, tools, tool eabinets, shoemaking out- 
fits, machinery and equipment for the boys’ 
trade school; printing presses and type. forges, 
turning lathes, and equirment for the high 


school manual training shops. 


Physical Training: This includes equipment 


The L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


used in the physical training classes, gymna- 
Slum apparatus, ete. 

Sewing: Equipment for the sewing classes 
and for the millinery and dressmaking depart- 
ments of the girls’ school of trades is included 
here. Examples: machines, ironing 
boards, electric irons, mirrors, ete. 

Nore—The cooking, manual training, physi- 
cal training and sewing equipment, should in- 
clude only such special equipment as is used 
exclusively by these departments. Regular 
school furniture, such as desks, chairs, ete. 
should be charged to “General Equipment.” 

Instruction. 


sewing 


This includes payment for salaries of those 
giving instruction, and for materials used in 
instruction. The subdivisions are: Free text- 
and supplies, Graduation Exercises, 

and Reference Books, Salaries, and 


books 
Library 
Supplies. 

Free Texthooks and Supple 8: Payments for 
books or supplies furnished to indigent punils, 
are charged to this account. Books furnished 
under this plan are loaned to pupils, and are 
returned when the grade is completed. 

Graduation Exercises: A\' expenses of grad- 
vation, including diplomas, flowers, music, and 
programs are included in this account. 


Library and Reference Books: account 
ineludes all payments for library books, supple- 
mental bocks, dictionaries, 


encyclopedias, ete. 


readers, re‘erence 


Salaries: In order to show the eost of su- 
pervision, general teaching, »nd srecial activi- 
ties, this account has been divided as follows: 
Art Denartment, Cooking, Gardens, General. 


Manual Training, Music. Penmanshin, Physical 
Training, Principa's, Principals’ Secretaries, 
and Sewing. 

Art Department: Salaries of supervisors and 
teachers of drawing and art work, are charged 
to this account. The salaries of teachers are 
distributed among the schools according to the 
time spent at each school. The cost of super- 


Branches 


ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 





vision is distributed among the various schools 
having this work, on a basis of the number of 
regular day teachers in the schools. 

Notre—It is the general plan to charge 
salaries of supervisors and special teachers, ac- 
cording to time spent at the various schools. 
In some cases where this is not practicable, 
other methods have been adopted. 

Cooking: Salaries of supervisors and teach- 
ers of cooking and housekeeping, are charged 
to this account. Distribution same as “Art De- 
partment,” except the supervisor, which is dis- 
tributed according to the number of pupils tak- 
ing this work in the various schools. 

Gardens: This includes the sa'ary of the 
supervisor of gardens, and assistants, This is 
distributed to schools according to the number 
of pupils taking garden work, 

General: Salaries of instructors who devote 
their entire time to teaching regular school sub- 
jects, are charged to this account. 

Manual Training: This includes salaries of 
elementary and high school manual training 
teachers: also the salaries of instructors in the 
mechanical department of the boys’ Trade 
School. The supervisor’s salary is distributed 
according to the number of pupils taking this 
work in the various schoo's which does not in- 
clude the trade school. Teachers’ salaries are 
distributed according to the time spent at each 
school. ; 

Music: The salaries of musie supervisors 
and teachers in the elementary schools, are dis 
tributed according to the 
teachers in the schools. 


number of regular 
The salary of the high 
school musie teacher is divided equally among 
the high schools. 

Penmanship: This includes the salary of the 
penmanship, and is distributed 
according to the number of regular teachers in 
the schools. High and trade 
included: 

Physical .Training: 


supervisor of 
schools are not 


The salaries of super- 
visors and teachers of physical training classes, 
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WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
School and College Supplies 


57-59 East Eleventh St. 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


for 7 to 8 1% Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 


90-92 W. Broadway 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


The facts of Physiology and Hygiene presented in narra- 
tive form. 40 pages 30x40 inches. 


Accurate Engravings. 
colors. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Market St. 





and musicians in gymnasiums, are iicluded in 
this account. (Distribution same as “Art De- 
partment. ) 

Principals: This includes the salaries ot 
principals who devote their entire time to super- 
vision; also the extra amount which a teaching 
principal receives for supervision. 

Principals’ Secretaries: This includes salaries 
of secretaries to principals in the high and trade 
schools. 

Sewing: The salaries of supervisors and 
teachers in the sewing department are included 
in this account. (Distribution same as “Art 
Department.” ) 

Supplies: All materials consumed by using, 
and articles which do not last over two years, 
are classed as supplies. §upplies for instruc- 
tion are divided as follows: Cooking, Gardens, 
General, Manual Training, Music, Physical 
Training and Sewing. 

Cooking: All supplies used in the cooking 
department, including gas, are charged to this 
department. Cooking utensils are not included, 
although their average length of life is not over 
two years. When these are replaced, they are 
charged to “Repairs and Replacements.” This 
is done in order to show the cost of supplies 
used. 

Gardens: This includes the cost of fertilizer, 
plowing of gardens, and other expenses of like 
nature. 

General: Includes all material and supplies 
used in instruction, other than those included 
in special work. The following articles, or any 
of similar nature are included in this account: 
envelopes, pens, pencils, tablets, rubber bands, 
paste, manila paper, legal cap paper, mimeo- 
graph paper, and ink; teachers’ registers, writ- 
ing ink, phonic letter boxes, report cards, and 
other printed forms; small maps, flags, erasers, 
chalk, test tubes, beakers, evaporating dishes, 
rubber tubing, alcohol, gas used in laboratories, 
chemicals, ete. 


Grit and Grease 


Handsomely Lithographed in 


Free from 


EASILY 
ERASED 


New York 


—— Tee 
NEW IMPROVED 


New York City “ec BESSEMER 99 












Philadelphia 


Manual Training: All supplies used by the 
nianual training department and the mechanical 
department of the school of trades, are charged 
under this head. Examples: Lumber, paint, 
pipe, iron and steel, blacksmith coal, gas, belt- 
ing, etc. 

Music: The supplies included here are prin- 
cipally printed outlines, etc. 

Physical Training: This includes printed 
forms and other supplies furnished for this pur- 
pose. 

Sewing: This includes such articles as 
thread, needles, scissors, cloth, etc., used by the 
sewing department. 

Maintenance of School Piant. 

The payments charged under this head, are 
those for keeping the buildings, grounds, and 
equipment in normal condition. The subdivi- 
sions are: Grounds, Upkeep; Insurance; Mov- 
ing Portables, and Repairs and Replacements. 

Grounds, Upkeep: Includes labor and ma- 
terial necessary to keep grounds in normal con- 
dition, mowing and weeding lawns, seeding 
worn spots, trimming trees and rosebushes; 
sawdust and gravel for muddy places, etc., are 
examples. 

Insurance: Fire insurance premiums. 

Moving Portables: This includes the cost of 
taking down, moving and setting up of part- 
ables. The school to which the portable build- 
ing is moved, is charged with the expense. 

Repairs and Replacements: This account has 
two divisions: Buildings and Equipment. 

Buildings: Includes labor and material 
necessary to keep the school buildings in their 
present condition; such as painting, replacing 
broken windows, repairing plumbing, wiring, 
heating plant, blackboards, alterations, etc. 
Minor improvements not sufficiently large to be 
classed as betterments are chargeable to this 
account. 

Equipment: Includes all payments for re- 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 

Folding Chairs 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 


from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Sold on Approval Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Grand Rapids, - Mich. 





THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 


ie not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS. or any other School or Church Furniture that we 
make. 

Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will also tell you something about 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 
eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., °"™\ucnt 


pairing or replacing present equipment, such as 
repairing clocks, tuning and repairing pianos, 
drum heads, repairs to manual training, cook- 
ing, and other like equipment; automobiles, 
trade school and repair shop machinery, labora- 
tory apparatus or replacing any or part of the 
above which is badly worn or obsolete; also in- 
cludes fire hose, janitor tools, ete., when they 
replace broken or worn out articles. Other ex- 
amples: seat varnish, lantern globes, axe han- 
dles, chair seats, vacuum hose (replacing), ete. 


Operation of School Plant. 


Under this head are grouped the expenses in- 
cident to the physical operation of the school 
plant. It is divided into the following ac 
counts: Freight and Drayage, Fuel, Janitor 
Salaries, Janitor Supplies, Light and Power, 
Rent, Telephones, and Water. 

Freight and Drayage: Includes payment 
made under the district’s general hauling con- 
tract, hauling of garbage, etc. When freight 
or drayage is paid on a certain article, such as 
machinery for the school of trades, it is part of 
the cost of such article, and should be charged 
accordingly. 

Fuel: Payments for wood, coal, and oil are 
the chief items of this account; also includes 
cost of advertising for bids, sawing wood into 
short lengths, and analysis of coals. 

Janitor Salaries: Include in this account, 
salaries of janitors and engineers, also any 
labor, such as putting in wood, electricians 
wages during entertainments, which may be 
necessary. 

Janitor Supplies: Include following articles 
or any of similar nature: belts and belt dress- 
ing, dustless dusters, stove polish, matches, coal 
oil, cotton waste, brooms, feather dusters, mops, 
mop pails, floor brushes, machine oil, rat and 
mouse traps, door mats, soap and washing 
powder, garden hose and nozzles, dust pans, 
toilet paper, sweeping compound, gas mantles, 
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School Sound Sournal ” 


Special School Machines 





Columbia 
School-Room ‘‘Favorite’’ 
Price $62.50. (With Steel Stand) 


Columbia 
Assembly ‘‘Leader’’ 
Price $75 


A fully cabineted Grafonola of striking 
design and style. In tone it is a tri- 
umph. 


Columbia 
‘‘Playground Special’”’ (BIT) 
Price $60. (Oak Symphony Horn) 


The tone volume of the ‘‘Favorite’’ is 
astonishing, and its tone quality is truly 
beautiful. 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in mechan- 
ism, it is the perfect instrument for the 


playground or the gymnasium. 





A COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA IN A SCHOOL INDI- 
CATES AN UP-TO-DATE SYSTEM UNDER A PRO- 
GRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT. 


SCHOOL BOARDS NOW PURCHASE COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLAS AND COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS THE SAME WAY THEY BUY OTHER SUP- 
PLIES---UPON REQUISITION. 


BE A PROGRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR AN ESTIMATE UPON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 





Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers 
and leaders in the talking machine art. 


Graphophone Company 
Box B510 Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto—363-5-7 Sorauren Avenue 


Prices in Canada plus duty 





Educational Department 
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Neither the drinker’s lips nor waste 
water ever touch the metal ona 


| 
J-M Sanitor 







Drinking 
Fountain 


Every drinking fountain isn’t 
sanitary. No fountain that al- 
lows waste water to fall back on 
the inlet nozzle is sanitary and 
again no fountain is sanitary 
that allows the drinker’s lips to 
touch the fountain proper. 


J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain 


corrects these two evils. Eight small water 
jets converge above the fountain ring, from 
which the jets emerge, and all water from the 
drinker’s lips falls through the ring into the 
waste pipe. The drinker’s lips and face never 
touch any part of the fountain. 

Write nearest branch for Drinking Fountain Booklet. 

We supply fountain heads for attachment to your 


RS 
° THE CONTIN’ 


present fixtures, as well as complete fountain fixtures of 


all types. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 












Atlanta Columbus Milwaukee Eicedvengh 

Baltimore Denver Minneapolis Portland 

Boston Detroit Jouns- Newark St. Louis __ 7 

Buffalo Galveston Pua iieea New Orleans Salt Lake City the children. 
Chicago Indianapolis SERVICE New York San Francisco | 

Cincinnati Kansas City Omaha Seattle 







Cleveland Los Angeles COVE 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Vancouver 


Toronto Montreal 





electric light globes and fuses, floor oil, towels, 
and sanitary pads. 
Light and Power: The cost of electricity and 
gas used for this purpose, is included here. 
Rent: Rent for buildings used for school 
purposes is charged to this account. 
Telephones: Rental of telephones, long dis- 
tance calls, and moving charges. 
Water: All payments for water consumed. 


Administration. 

Under this title are included all payments for 
general control of the school system. It is sub- 
divided as follows: Attorney Fees and Litiga- 
tion, Census, Elections, Rent, Salaries, Storage 
and Care of Automobiles, Supplies and Te'e- 
phones. 

Attorney Fees and Litigation: Payments for 
legal services, court costs, reporters’ tees, etc., 
are charged to this account. (See also, 
Grounds, Purchases. ) 

Census: Includes all expenses of taking the 
school census, such as printed forms, carbon 
paper, binding of census books, and payments to 
enumerators, 

Elections: All expenses of regular or special 
school elections are placed under this head. 
They include payments to judges and clerks, 
rent of polling places, poll books, ballots, ete. 

Rent: Rent of administrative officers. 

Salaries: Includes salaries of administra- 
tive officers, office employees, and auditing com- 
mittee. 

Storage and care of Automobiles: Cost of 


washing, polishing and storage of automobiles. 

Supplies: In this account is included the 
cost of supplies for the administrative offices, 
automobil: " and shop. Examples: record 


books, postage stamns, stationery, car tickets, 
printing forms, rubber stamps, pens, pencils, 
clips, rubber bands, tracing cloth, blue prints, 
printing annual) rt, gasoline, oil, tires, car- 
bide, laprobes, etc. 


Philadelphia Toledo 








Telephones: Cost of oftice and shop tele- 
phones. 
Debt Account. 
Bills Payable: Payments for redemption of 
short term loans. 
Bonds: Payments for redemption of bonds. 
Interest: Interest on bonds and short term 
loans. 
Miscellaneous. 
Insurance; Liability: Premiums on policies 
insuring district against accidents. 
School Exhibits: Cost of Exhibits, Conven- 
tions, ete. 
Stock Purchases: Payments for additions to 
store room and shop stock. 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund: Three per cent 
of county school fund which is required by law, 
to be paid to Retirement Fund Association. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Everett, Wash. The school board has estab- 
lished a school for the deaf. 

Gloucester, Mass. A practical arts course for 
girls and a two-year business course for boys 
have been introduced in the schools, 

Boston, Mass. Practical fire prevention will 
be introduced in the schools with the opening 
of school in September. It is planned to have 
the teachers conduct lessons in the classrooms 
on the extent and significance of fire losses, the 
causes of fire, how they spread and how these 
causes may be eliminated. 


Boston, Mass. Three rapid advancement 
classes have been established for the fall open- 
ing.in September. 

Eaton, Colo. The school.board has installed 
a motion picture machine to be used in supple- 
menting the teaching of geography and history 
Educational and travel films will be used. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The school board has iz. 
troduced the motion picture as a means of sup- 
plementing school subjects. A machine has been 
purchased and installed in the new Massachu- 
setts Avenue School. Atlantic City is the first 
in the state of New Jersey to adopt this aid to 
instruction. 





by allowing the children to drink from the insan- 
itary drinking cup? 


Don’t contaminate the water and endanger the 
health of the children by permitting this old method. 


‘| Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


keep the water Pure and protect the health of 


WRITE US TODAY FOR OUR BUBBLER CATALOG 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Canton, O. A dental clinic has been opened 
in the McKinley School. Two dentists devote a 
part of their time to the examination and treat- 
ment of school children. A preliminary medical 
inspection system has been put into operation 
and a number of open-air schools have been 
opened. 

Rochester, N. Y. “The Rochester Dental So- 
ciety of George Eastman” will build, equip and 
largely maintain a mouth, nose and throat dis- 
pensary for the children of the city. The school 
board will co-operate with the Society in the 
operation of the dispensary. 

“Diphtheria carriers” will be excluded from the 
San Francisco schools, under an order of the 
board of education, until the health department 
reports that they are no longer dangerous. A 
teacher and several pupils have been found to 
have infected throats, but to be healthy other- 
wise. 

Atlanta, Ga. The medical inspection depart- 
ment has been reorganized with the appointment 
of three assistant medical inspectors and four 
nurses. Medical inspection of children registered 
for entrance in the schools was conducted at the 
school medical office previous to the opening of 
classes. The early inspections of-children have 
for their purpose the elimination of communi- 
cable diseases before the opening of schools, and 
the elimination of confusion thru the conduct of 
examinations after the pupils have entered the 
schoolrooms. 

Eveleth, Minn. Thru the co-operation of the 
city council and the school board, a system of 
supervised playgrounds will be put into opera- 
tion. An expert will be employed to decide 
where playgrounds are needed, where they shall 
be located and what assistance is needed. After 
the work has been organized, the direction of 
the playgrounds will be in charge of a play- 
ground superintendent employed by the board. 


Muscatine, Ia A form of school savings sy® 
tem will be introduced in the grades under the 
direction of Supt. I. H. McIntire. 
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Nelson Pressure Tank Closet Combination, Plate 4442-N. 


We manufacture many different Styles, and all parts are made in our own Factory. 
For all particulars, write 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


of Drinking Fountains. 
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: SALT LA /, UT 
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THE METHOD OF DEALING WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

F. S. MINNS, M. D. 


Medical inspection was begun in the Toronto 
Public Schools by the Board of Education early 
in 1910 by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Nurses. In the same year two medical in- 
spectors and four nurses were appointed. The 
work of the medical inspectors and nurses dis- 
closed such serious conditions of health that 
arrangements were undertaken by the Board to 
organize a system that would embrace all the 
school children of the city. In February, 1911, 
a Chief Medical Officer was selected, and in 
March, eight assistant medical inspectors, one 
dental inspector, and thirteen nurses were added 
to the staff. The present total staff consists of 
a chief medical officer who gives his whole time 
to the department, twenty medical inspectors 
who give their mornings from 9 A. M. to noon, 
one of whom is a special examiner for tubercu- 
losis, one chief dental officer, and thirteen dental 
surgeons on part time, one Superintendent of 
nurses and 35 nurses on whole time. 

The city is now divided into districts with a 
medical inspector and two nurses in charge of 
each district. The medical inspector and the 
nurses of each district are expected to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the prevalence of disease, 
sanitary conditions, home environment, and the 


Of the specific diseases which medical inspec- 
tion of schools has sought to eliminate, tubercu- 
losis is the most dangerous and wide spread. 
The plan of the Toronto school authorities for 
fighting it, is complete and effective and will 
prove of interest to school boards who are seek- 
ing the greatest efficiency in their medical de 
partments.—LFditor. 


number of indigent families in the district. The 
investigation and control of positive and suspect 
cases of tuberculosis among school children is 
being carried on with the assistance of the whole 
staff by one of the assistant medical inspectors 
specially qualified to undertake this work. The 
work is being developed in proportion to its im- 
portance and magnitude. All known positive cases 
are recorded and every exposed and suspect child 
is examined. The medical inspectors and nurses 
assist the special examiner by referring to him 
all exposure and suspect cases with a report of 
home conditions. 

The instructions to the staff regarding positive 
and suspect cases of tuberculosis read in part as 
follows: ° 

“Cases naturally divide themselves into two 
classes. First, those without a history of ex- 
posure, and second, those with a history of ex- 
posure, that is, direct contact.” 

“All suspect cases without a history of ez- 
posure must first be examined by the school 
medical inspector, who, if he deems it necessary, 
will have a report sent in requesting an examina- 
tion by the special examiner. Special considera- 
tion is to be given cases where an examination 
is requested by the parent.” 

“All suspect cases with a history of exposure 
should be reported, and a notification will be 
sent stating the manner in which the case is to 
be followed up and examined.” 

“Reports of all new cases of suspect tubercu- 
losis should be sent in with the daily records, 
give all the information: Name of school, family 
name, address, names of all the children of all 
ages in the family, present whereabouts and con- 
dition, history of contact or exposure, agencies 
interested, and your signature.” 

“Cases, which are reported from the office of 
the Chief Medical Officer and having a history 





Here’s A Model Toilet Room es 


that is sanitary in every respect, 
clean and neat in appearance, and 
well ventilated. 


How about your toilet rooms? 
Have they that same airy, neat 
appearance that every toilet room 
should have? Are they sanitary 
in every way? 


Nelson 
Fixtures 


insure perfect sanitation and an- 
swer all requirements of the State 
Law. 

Our Fixtures are of the Strongest 
Material and are made to with- 
stand the roughest usage. They 
are Heavy and Durable and Abso- 
lutely Automatic. 


We also carry a complete line 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of exposure, are to be examined as soon as pos- 
sible by the special examiner or at a chest clinic 
at one of the hospitals or dispensaries men- 
tioned in the notification.” 

“Cases which are examined by the special ex- 
aminer or at a chest clinic will have the results 
of the examinations reported to the medical staff 
of the school as soon as possible. If the child is 
advised to discontinue attendance at school, the 
report will state this, and when advised to return 
to school after absence the child will be given 
a note to this effect.” 

“Cases reported by the special examiner, and 
no others, are to be recorded by the school med- 
ical inspector on the children’s reference and 
physical record card.” 

“Under the heading on the report, ‘agencies 
interested,’ the following are the four principal 
ones: The parent or guardian, school, family 
physician, and any recognized professional 
agency, in the order in which they are to be 
considered.” 

“A record of every child examined to deter- 
mine if tuberculosis infection is present is kept 
in the office of the Chief Medical Officer. In so 
far as possible the record of each family will be 
completed under the following heads: 

“Date of the special examination. 

“Names of all the children in the family. 

“Ages of all the children. 

“Family address. 

“Name of the school or schools that the chil- 
dren attend. 

“Briei history of the exposure: family, house, 
occupational, time, duration, degree. 

“Result of the tuberculin test. 

“Number of the X-ray when taken. 

“Pathological lesions. 

“Diagnosis, and by whom it was made. 

“A note as to whether the case has been reg- 
istered or reported to the Board of Health. 

“A note stating by whom the child was re- 
ferred for examination. 

“A note of the child’s present physical condi- 
tion, and of the home and social conditions. 

“A note of the recommendations of school and 
treatment. 

“A note of the termination of attendance or 
treatment. 
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PAPER 


REDUCES FIRE 'RISK 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. You can’t afford to 
burn waste paper when it is worth 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 

ers are made in four sizes. Will last a life time, 
day, besides avoiding fire 
aler right now. rite 


ay for you eve 
risk ou need a Schick 


BALER 


throw away or 
30c to $1.00 a 


SAMPLES FREE 


today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 


where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 941-45 


“The work of the department is -carried on in 
conjunction with the work of the family physi- 
cian, dentist, the chest clinic at the hospitals and 
dispensaries, the various missions, the social 
service organizations, and the Board of Health. 
From these sources reports are received and 
acknowledged. The work is being developed and 
expanded in harmony with the existing organiza- 
tions in order to reach the largest number of 
children possible, and as soon as there is reason- 
able ground for investigation to bring the timely 
aid which will ultimately be a great factor in 
lessening the prevalence of tuberculosis among 
school children—conservatively estimated at 25 
per cent—and also as a direct consequence among 
adults.” 

“Information may be obtained at any time by 
the members of the staff from these records.” 

“When the ‘agency interested’ is a physician 
the following form letter is sent to him and no 
further steps are taken in the case until a reply 
is received.” 

DEAR DOCTOR: 

I have received a report that you are inter- 
I EE MEAL, onc 5.4 0-0 0 0.9:968 ee oe St. 
The report states that the children attending 
school have been exposed to an infection with 
tubercle bacilli. We are desirous of gaining 
some definite knowledge regarding this infection, 
the control of which is one of the aims of med- 
ical inspection of public schools. We ask for 
your co-operation in one of three ways: 
1st: That you will send a certificate giving your 

examination findings, and state whether 
the case shows sufficient signs and symp- 
toms to make a clinical diagnosis in the 
case of, 


ae Eee Terra es » GD 0k 4.0 

2nd: Or that you will express your willingness 
to have the children examined at school 
by the school special examiner, Dr. fF. 8. 
Minns, who will send you a report of his 
examination. 

8rd: Or that you will express your willingness 
that arrangements be made by the school 
nurse for an examination at a chest clinic 
at one of the hospitals. 
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CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


Trusting to hear from you soon in regard to 
this matter, I remain, yours sincerely, 
Alex. MacKay, Chief Medical Officer. 
This special work has been carried on for a 
year and a half. During this time a large num- 
ber of letters have been written to the doctors. 
The response in almost every case has been 
prompt and in all cases a ready will has been 
shown, to assist in the work in every way. Every 
doctor has experienced the difficulty of getting 
permission to examine all exposure and suspect 
cases which he meets with in his private prac- 
tice and he has been found to welcome the aid 


which will enable him to render service to those 
under his care. 


Contagious diseases reported to the Municipal 
Board of Health from all sources are daily re- 
ported by the Board of Health to the Chief Med- 
ical Officer. These cases are then reported by 
telephone, and by mail on special forms, to the 
principal and to the medical inspector of the 
school in the district in which the cases live. 
Cases of tuberculosis reported from the Board 
of Health, however, are for several reasons for- 
warded to the school medical inspector only. The 
school nurse then discovers whether there are 
any school children in the house with the case. 
If school children are found a complete record 
is sent in on the form provided, and where there 
are no school children a report to this effect is 
returned. The results of all examinations and 
the recommendatitns in each case made by the 
special examiner are reported to the Board of 
Health. In the case of tuberculous adults ex- 
amined at the clinics at the three large hospitals 
of the city, instructions are given to the patient 
that all the children exposed are to be brought 
to the chest clinic at the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren for examination irrespective of the presence 
or absence of symptoms of tuberculous infection. 
The results of the examinations and the recom- 
mendations made by the examiners at the hos- 
pital are reported to the medical staff of the school 
which the children attend. The Board of Health 
and the Board of Education nurses therefore re- 
ceive the same information about the cases. 
This tends in a measure to prevent overlapping 
of medical, nursing, or relief work. Many new 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


This is the New Medart Locker 


with the noiseless locking device, which is 


highly recommended by school au- 
es. 


durable, efficient, handsome and 


What more could you 


Catalog ‘“‘A-3,” just off the press, describes 


Send for it. 


Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


cases other than the above are continually being 
found by the nurses in their work in the school 
or while making visits to the homes, and these 
cases are reported to the special examiner. 

The examinations made in the schools are 
arranged by the school nurse who gets a written 
consent from the parents for the examination. 
The nurse also endeavors to have the parent 
present. This is of considerable help in obtain- 
ing an accurate history and it insures the prompt 
carrying out of recommendations. A tuberculin 
test is made for each child examined—either a 
Von Pirquet or a Mantoux. 

Cases examined are divided into three groups: 
Positive, negative, and cases of doubtful evidence. 
Cases in the third group are kept under obser- 
vation and re-examined until placed in either the 
positive or negative group. The positive cases 
are sub-divided into two groups: open and closed 
cases. The closed cases are those which have 
given positive tubercular reactions with clinical 
evidences of tuberculosis. 

This branch, as are all the branches of medical 
inspection work, is carried on to help each child 
of school age to attend the largest number of 
days. This is possible for a healthy child only. 
The natural question which arises is: “What are 
we doing for the child who is found with signs 
and symptoms of tuberculosis?” The large ma- 
jority of them are found to have one or more of 
the following more common pathological lesions, 
viz: sore eyes, defective teeth, discharging ears, 
enlarged cervical, mediastinal or bronchial 
glands, diseased bones, joints, or skin, or some 
pulmonary involvement. Varying grades of an- 
emia and degrees of debility with frequently re- 
curring colds are common conditions. In many 
cases treatment of the non-tuberculous conditions 
is the best treatment for the tuberculous. Par- 
ents are advised to take their children to the 
family dentist. If unable to afford to do so, the 
children are treated at one of the school or 
municipal dental clinics. For ear, nose, or throat 
treatment, the children are referred to the fam- 
ily physician, or to one of the hospitals. The 
correction of these defects in many cases is all 
that is necessary, with the addition of general 
measures to improve the general health. Tuber- 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Self-Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


Ask the School Boards who have had their schoolentrances 
equipped with Von Duprin Service, and you'll know how 
contented people feel when the 
children go back to school. 

It’s not too late. 













Absolutely Reliable Safeguard against 
Panic Disaster. 

Simple in construction. Unexcelled in 
workmanship. 

Strong to withstand severest handling. 

Mechanism so well balanced that a child 
can operate. 

Can not become blocked by 
design. 


accident or 
















Failure to operate is im- 
possible. 

We make a special device 
for every special condition. 

Expert advice at your 
command. 
Thousands in use. 


SPECIFY AND DEMAND 








Inside Eleva- 
tion. 


Hon Duprin 







In ‘‘Sweet’s Index.”’ **Safe Exit is a Universal Demand.”’ 


Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 





ASK FOR VON DUPRIN CATALOG 12C 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTERS 
120-124 East Washington St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Our Motto: 


“Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation” 


Agencies: 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ills. 

* Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Richmond, Va. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Dallas, Texas. 
San Francisco, Cal. be 


D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 





Sanitary Changes 


Now is the time to change the old fixtures 
in your toilet for new, clean, spotless white 
Ebinger fixtures. This can be easily done with 
very little expense. Send us a little plan of 
your toilet room, and we will give a suggestive 
layout, showing fixtures with the Ebinger 
ventilating system. 











B-29-S INDIVIDUAL CLOSET. Ventilated bowl, 
extended lip, semi-saddled oak, mahogany or whale-bone- 
ite sanitary seat, automatic flushing valve especially 
adapted for absolute sanitation. 


MORE 
SANITARY 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 
have adopted the 
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Vermin Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 
from other materials. 

It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘“‘Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
forced posts. 

Furnished without doors when desired. 


Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 
Shower Stalls. 


You can have full information for the 
asking 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
culin treatment is advised for suitable cases and 
is given by the family physician, or at the chest 


clinic at the Hospital for Sick Children. We en- 
deavor to have open cases among adults removed 
from the child, or the child from the home. A 
large number of closed cases are sent to the Pre- 
ventorium of the Daughters of the Empire for 
a period of from one to four months. Their edu- 
cation is carried on by a teacher provided by the 
Board of Education while in this institution. The 
admissions to this institution are granted at the 
chest clinic at the Hospital for Sick Children. 
The child sent to the Preventorium is one who, 
after repeated examinations, is considered safe 
to mingle with other children and to be re-ad- 
mitted to school. During the six warmer months 
of the year, the Heather Club Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Empire with the co-operation 
of the Hospital for Sick Children are able to 
eare for fifty children at the Lakeside Home. 
During this period the Board of Education also 
maintains two forest schools, one in Victoria 
Park, the owner, Mr. H. P. Echardt, having gen- 
erously given the use of the grounds and build- 
ings for the past two years, and one in High 
Park, a corner of which is being used with the 
consent of the city council. The attendance at 
each of the two forest schools averages one hun- 
dred. Inasmuch as the schools are intended for 
children physically subnormal and presumably 
more susceptible to secondary infection, great 
eare is exercised to select such cases only in 
which infectious pathological conditions are 
quiescent. Frequently it is necessary to cope 
with bad environment, poverty and ignorance, 
and here the agencies of pure air, selected diets 
and education, are the remedies par excellence. 
Open cases, pulmonary or otherwise, which are 
a menace to others are excluded from all schools, 
and the cases, adult or child, among the poor, 
are visited by the Board of Health Nurses. In 
some instances the children are referred to the 
Queen Mary Hospital at Weston where there is 
accommodation for about eighty children. 

Lincoln, Neb. Dr. H. W. Stone of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been elected Director of School Hy- 
giene to succeed Dr. R. T. Knight. 
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Boston, Mass. Mr. Nathaniel J. Young, assist- 
ant director of athletics, has been appointed 
acting director of school hygiene. 


Principal W. D. Head of the Haverhill High 
School, Haverhill, Mass., in a recent annual 
report, states that 117 students have regular em- 
ployment outside of school hours, with an earn- 
ing capacity of $11,000 for the 35 weeks of the 
school year. An employment bureau has been in 
operation for two years past. Thru the co- 
operation of the principal and the secretary of 
the local board of trade, it has been possible to 
place worthy students in positions where they 
may earn a part of their school expenses. In 
the majority of cases, it is said they are the 
students who receive the highest marks in class- 
work and are members of one or another of the 
school organizations. The students accept em- 
ployment as library assistants, clerks in stores, 
ushers in theaters, bill collectors, teachers, 
nurses, census enumerators and newsboys, while 
a few are part owners in stores and other bus- 
iness establishments. 


Peoria, Ill. The board of schooi inspectors has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing sub- 
stantial increases for all teachers in the grades. 
The schedule provides: First year, $50; second, 
$55; third, $60; fourth, $¢6:; fifth, $72; sixth, 
$79; seventh, $86; eighth and thereafter, $90. 

According to an opinion of Attorney-General 
Garnett of Kentucky, women may not vote for 
state superintendent of public instruction, be- 
cause the Constitution says that voters must be 
males, 21 years old. ‘The Court of Appeals has 
held that they may vote for county superinten- 
dents, an office created by statutes under the suf- 
frage granted them in school elections. 

The Circuit Court of Portland, Oregon, has de- 
cided that the marriage of a teacher is not 
“good cause” for dismissal. The relator is enti- 
tled to be reinstated in her former position, and 
to all the salary she would have received during 
the intervening period. The court ordered that 
Mrs. Maude L. Richards, a former high-school 
English teacher in the School of Trades, be rein- 
stated by the Portland board of education. Supt. 
L. R. Alderman had summarily dismissed her be- 
cause she married. 
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You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 
SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 
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There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. We can’t 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
> and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 


In fact, 
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1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHIGAGO 






Mr. J. S. Carlisle, for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Denton, Tex., has been 
elected to a similar office at McKinney. He suc 
ceeds the late Supt. J. H. Hill, whose death oc- 
curred on July first. 


Mr. Gilbert C. Weaver, of Steelton, Pa., has 
been appointed Supervisor of Industrial Work 
in the high school at York. The salary will be 
$1,500 per year. 

Dayton, O. An open-air class will be estab- 
lished at the Stivers High School under the 
supervision of the medical inspector and the 
head nurse. 


The New York Health Department has 
weighed and measured 10,000 New York school 
children, who, from July 13, 1914, to April 13, 
1915, asked for working papers. 


The boys of English, Scotch or Irish stock 


weighed, on the average, 102.44 pounds. They 
were the lightest of all in avoirdupois. 
The boys of Italian stock weighed 104.61 


pounds. The native American boys of American- 
born parents weighed 105.61 pounds. The boys 
of German stock weighed 106.62 pounds. Those 
of Jewish stock weighed 106.62 pounds. 

The Russian, Polish or Bohemian boys weighed 
108.13 pounds. They were the heaviest. 

The composite average weight of the boys of 
all nationalities, native and foreign, was 105.71 
pounds. 


In the matter of height the German boys were 
the tallest, with an average of 62.39 inches. The 
native American boys of American-born parents 
averaged 62.38 inches, the English, Scotch or 
Irish 62.21, the Russian, Polish or Bohemian 
61.87, the Jewish 60.93, the Italian 60.30. 


The composite average height of boys of all 
nationalities, American and foreign, was 61.35 
inches. The girls of native American, English, 
Scotch and Irish stocks were taller and heavier 
than boys of those stocks. The composite aver- 
age height of all the girls was less than that of 
the boys, but they were a fraction heavier than 
the boys. The Russian, Polish and Bohemian 
girls were the tallest. The German girls were 
the heaviest. 
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CHICAGO SPEEDWAY 
Where World Records Were Made. 


WHAT THE PLUMBING 
CONTRACTOR THINKS 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 
Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago. 
Attention Mr. W. E. Clow, President. 
My Dear Mr. Clow 


The service rendered by your company in furnishing us 
with all the plumbing material for the Chicago Speedway 
was indeed a record breaker. Eighty six truck loads were 
received by us in ten days. Our work was never delayed 


354 Automatic Closets 


awaiting material and all fixtures had been so carefully 


tested and assembled that it aided us materially in com- 


pleting this contract in record breaking time. 


Assuring you of our appreciation of the service you 


gave us and with kindest personal regards, 
Very truly yours, 


O’CALLAGHAN BROS. 
Per E. O'Callaghan. 


Schools Should Open Promptly ---We Can Repeat 
James B. Clow & Sons 


CHICAGO 
Established 1878 


BREAKING RECORDS 


THE ORDER FOR 


All Plumbing Materials 


FOR THE GREAT 


CHICAGO SPEEDWAY 


WAS RECEIVED BY 


James B. Clow & Sons 
June 5* Duliverea by June 15™ 


MATERIALS DELIVERED 








144 Solid Porcelain Urinals 
48 Adamantose Lavatories 
66 R-735 Bubble Drinking Fountains 


EVERY FIXTURE WAS ASSEMBLED 
AND TESTED BEFORE DELIVERY 


New York 
Minneapolis 


26 Enameled Sinks 
28,711 Feet Wrought Pipe 
All Roughing-in Materials 


SALES OFFICES 
Milwaukee St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 





WHAT A BOARD OF EDUCATION OWES 
ITS SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 

in other cases doubtless, but he has a right to 
be informed in writing why he is discharged. 
It seems only fair that he be given an oppor- 
tunity to correct whatever is displeasing the 
people or the Board. If afiter such an oppor- 
tunity his services seem unable to be adjusted 
to the needs of the community he should be 
given six months or a year to seek a new posi- 
tion. In most states the Board has the legal 
right to wait until election and discharge a 
superintendent without warning. This is done 
without a question in many cases. Surely such 
a procedure is unnecessary; there is every rea- 
son why Boards of Education should follow a 
code of ethics which gives a superintendent 
some opportunity to escape an injured profes- 
sional reputation added to the anxiety always 
attendant on losing a position—especially if 
he has a good recerd behind him. 

This is a great period of educational unrest. 
The magazines are stirring their readers to an 
unsettled desire for new things in education. 
There is much discussion which leads to a feel- 
ing that everything is wrong with our present 
system, but there is a very vague idea as to what 
is to be desired. The superintendent is as usual 
the victim. Thousands of them are scrambling 
for new positions; it is like the old game of 
stage-coach or fruit basket. As a result nobody 
is bettered. Probably in the end the children 
pay the penalty. Would we not in the end be 
better off for less strife and stress in the educa- 
tional world, for a more sane outlook on our 
problems, for less grasping after the novel and 
more appreciation of the old, for less of the 


sensational and showy and more of the sensible. 
for fewer fads and more facts ¢ 

No Board will ever find an ideal superintend- 
ent. Howcver good, he is never perfect, but 
whatever he is, the school board owes him three 
things as long as he serves them: salary, sup- 
port, and sympathy—and the greatest of these 
is sympathy. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PRESS. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


Befriend him, confide in him, put him: on his 
honor not to write anything that will hurt the 
schools of his city, make him a valuable part of 
your organization. 

School and press must go hand in hand. 
Theirs is one ideal, one aim: to transmit the 
truth. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRE-VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSES. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 

The planning of courses of study and the 
arrangement of programs will depend upon 
many factors peculiar to each school system, 
factors brought to light in making the survey. 

Under proper conditions and with due recog- 
nition of the additional service given by the 
teachers, the school day may be lengthened to 
six hours. When this is done no home study 
should be required tho it may be permitted or 
even encouraged in individual cases. 

A large amount of time, preferably about 
one-half, should be devoted to some form or 
forms of practical, constructive hand work. 

As far as possible, and the possibilities are 
great, the book work should be related to the 
constructive work at least in the beginning and 
until a vital interest in the particular subject 
has been awakened. 


All work should be given without too great 
elaboration and should be of such a nature that 
the children can succeed measurably in doing 
it. The development of confidence and of the 
habit of succeeding is of greater importance 
than the mastery of certain prescribed facts in 
the book subjects, or that of the development of 
technique or speed in the shop work. 

The purpose of giving pre-vocational train- 
ing is always dual. It prolongs the school life 
of the children and it also fits them somewhat 
better to meet the conditions of occupational 
life provided they enter such life, as they com- 
monly do, before 17 or 18 years of age. 

The work is not intended to deprive a pupil 
of further school work but rather to devise a 
new means whereby some may reach the high 
school with its diversified opportunities. How- 
ever, it is recognized that many cannot go to 
high school but will find their work in the hum- 
bler occupations of an industrial life, and there- 
fore the teaching, at all times, should emphasize 
the gospel of work and the essential worth of 
the worker. 


Lincoln, Neb. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. F. M. Hunter, the school board has adopted 
the budget system for special departments. 
Heads of departments offering instruction in 
special subjects are required to submit in writ- 
ing, at the close of each year, a report of the 
conduct and progress of the department. The 
report will include an itemized account of the 
cost of maintenance and an itemized estimate of 
the amount required for maintaining and de- 
veloping the same during the ensuing year. The 
department budgets will be used in making up 
the final budget of the schools for the next year. 


Rockford, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a policy to acquire not less than a city block as 
a site for a school building 
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Best for Classroom Use 


Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout — 00,000 vocabulary terme— 1,200 illustra- 


66 






High School Standard Dictionary 







tions—thousands of syno- 
nym tables. Pronunciation 
by the revised scientific 
alphabet, or by the text- 
book key. $1.50; thumb- 
notch indexed, $1.80. 













Entirely new. 48,200 vo- 
cabulary terms—etymolo- 
gies — 1,000 illustrations— 
etc. $1.00; thumb-notch 
indexed, $1.25. 
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Concise Standard 


Dictionary ==tire!y 


new. A 
wonder of resourcefulness. 
35,000 vocabulary terms— 
780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small 
pupils. 60 cents; thumb- 
notch indexed, 25 cents 
extra, 














FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY :: New York 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & C0., Kilbesra, Wis. 





Grade School Buildings 
High School Buildings 


Compiled by Wm. C. Bruce 


Standard books of plans of the 
newest American School houses. 


Prices on application. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIRE INSURANCE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
case of fire. Filled with young children there 
are the elements of a frightful tragedy if a fire 
breaks out. Too often fine looking buildings, 
which are all surface, are put up with fine stone 
walls, elaborate pillars and ornate door ways,— 
but wooden floor beams. Right here is where 
the insurance expert is most needed. He can 
take the plans of the architect before a new 
building is put up, go over them and show just 
what is needed to make the building most secure 
against fire. By using forethought he can 
not only obtain a better rate, but what is vastly 
more important, safeguard the lives of all who 
may use the building in years to come. 
Vocational training in our schools has 
brought about an interesting situation by add- 
ing to the ordinary school many of the hazards 
of the manufacturing plant. We may have un- 
der one roof carpenter, plumber and paint shops. 
dressmaking rooms and cooking rooms. It will 
be very important to have a clear recognition of 
the hazards of these new departments and to 
see that they are fully provided against. This 
applies not alone to the physical protection in 
the school building but also to seeing that these 
risks are taken care of in the policies and that 
their existence has due recognition. 


Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 


Comprehensive pee 
Standard Dictionary | Manufactured 


W. S. TOTHILL 





Write for a copy and also for free 
samples of the crayons. : : : : 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


See ns eta 
hen it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 





Amusement Apparatus 
Ever Invented 




















Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


(Established 1875) 


all kind of blackboards. : : 
**Chalk 


CRAYONS. 


the lead. 
the same. 
not practical. 


try them. 


by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 
Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


No. 6 Columbia St. 





in every 





1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 


tells, you & -AIROWLES 


all about 

MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHoor FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


School rire Escapes 


factory, and builds them everywhere. 
WRITE THEM FOR CATALOG. 





Dow builds more Escapes than any other 





Dow Fire Escape Works 


Incorporated 


| LOUISVILLE, KY. 


School Shop 
Forging 









We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 


By Thomas F. Googerty 


A practical, introductory 


text by a national au- 


thority... In preparation. 


The Bruce Publishing 
Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


| 
| 





In closing a word about the best way to keep 
a record of all policies may not be amiss. To 
use a book of any sort is probably the poorest 
method. After a little, as policies expire and 
changes are made, a book becomes all marked up 
and hopelessly involved. 
index of some kind. 


The best way is a card 
It need not be elaborate. 
Just a tray or simple drawer, or even part of a 
drawer, in the files and some cards. The form 
of card is immaterial, but it should give in ship- 
shape fashion all the facts of the policy. The 
property covered, the name of the insuring com- 
pany, amount of insurance, rate, premium, 
length of time a policy is to run, policy form 
used (a number can be used to designate each 
form, a copy of which properly numbered should 
be kept on file for reference), date of expira- 
tion, number of policy and broker, or agent 
placing the insurance, are all facts which 
should be noted on the card. Small tabs can 
be attached to the upper edge of the cards to 
show when the policies expire. By using cards 
all dead stuff is cleaned out at once 
records of live policies remain. 


and only 
The complete 
details about every policy are given and the 
It should not 
be necessary, when a question about a policy 
comes up, to have to dig it up from the safe 


dates of expiration easily noted. 





deposit box, but simply to refer to its card for 
the facts. 

This in a broad way covers some phases of 
fire insurance on schools. It has been my aim 
to make this article one of general application 
rather than to apply it to certain individual in- 
stances. In a subsequent article I hope to con- 
sider Casualty Insurance in relation to the 
needs of schools. 


A complete reorganization of the business de 
partment of the Oakland, Cal., schools has been 
undertaken by the new board of education which 
assumed office on July first. The changes are 
all in the interest of economy and involve the 
discontinuance of several positions, 

The position of secretary to the board and 
clerk to the high school board, held by Mr. A. L. 
Hannaford was abolished. The position was 
recreated under the title of secretary to the 
board of education and was given to Mr. Dan. W. 
Pratt. Mr. Hannaford was elected assistant 
secretary to succeed Mr. J. H. Turner. The 
salaries of both positions were reduced from 
$225 to $175 per month. 

The office of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds was consolidated with that of the chief 
mechanic at a salary of $175. The position of 
chief electrician was abolished. The salary of 
the medical director was reduced from $300 to 
$250, and the salary of the purchasing agent was 
cut from $200 to $175. 
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A Terrible Calamity Will Occur 


About September 7 


Your teacher and pupils will be on hand but no equipment. Save the situation as much as possible 































= ORDER YOUR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NOW FROM === 


E. AL. “SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


We have prepared for the rush, have been building stock since January lst and are now shipping two and 
three carloads every day. Our factory is not tied up with big special jobs. 


| 
You Are To Be The Judge || 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ’11 





Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an | 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and |_ 


WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
Equipped with the Dahlstrom Products 


THE ONLY WAY TO TREAT FIRE 


Quarantine it! Isolate it! Let fire be its own enemy by permitting 
it to starve itself! 

Nothing will ever prevent fires, but a serious fire is inexcusable. Fire 
cannot become a hazard if a building is divided into proper units. 

Fire becomes a powerful engine of destruction only in proportion to 
what it has to feed upon. No one determines this but yourself. 

The remedy: The DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS make possible the 
total elimination of wood and other inflammable trim. In an otherwise 
fire-proof building the DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS make the structure 
a multiple of units. Each division is virtually a separate building because 
fire will not, cannot eat its way from one multiple to another. 

Fireproofne ss is not all that commends the DAHLSTROM PRO- 
DUCTS. There’s the finish—cost of up-keep-sanitation,—durability— 
each worth understanding correctly. 

May we tell you—in person or by printed word? 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
10 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. | 



















Write for free samples today. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Bossert E@qibill 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


us and save money for your school board. 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. Sections come in three foot 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


16 Years in the Business 








We are ee to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
of same de on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest — quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


\Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schools 


Complete Ready To Set OnThe Foundation 


Gur rapidiy growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, tind it dimcult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
tthe demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are fumishing many of the different 





= 4 towns and cities py the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 3 to 20 












IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


OUR 


3081 Arcade Bullding 


Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. 


When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a ee illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the peckages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
74 plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
“and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities new using them. Write and let us send you . a~ print ie full 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mi 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 


Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 
SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH, 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL:BUILDINGS Beaatann 





A GRADE-SCHOOL ADDITION. 
(Concluded from Page 25) 
room. These six classrooms are provided with 
fresh-air intakes and vent flues insuring the per- 
fect condition of air at all time. The two large 
toilet rooms on this floor are for the exclusive 
use of the kindergarten department. 

Over the kindergarten department is the 
large Assembly Hall, stage and stage dressing 
rooms. This Assembly Hall has four exits. It 
measures 73 by 75 feet, with an average height 
of 24 feet. At the north end of this hall is the 
stage 24 by 41 feet, with foot and border lights. 
To right and left of the stage are two dressing 
rooms 16 by 22 feet. These dressing rooms and 
the stage, as before mentioned, have a fireproof 
stairway to floor below. The stage has a seating 
capacity of 130 and the hall a seating capacity 
of 1050. 

In the basement of the building are four large 
play rooms, two large toilet rooms including 
provision for shower baths, and numerous store 
and work roums. 

Both the old and new buildings have been 
equipped with an electric program and clock 
system. Fire alarm gongs with signal stations 
have been placed in corridors of each story and 
principal’s office. A complete system of tele- 
phones has been installed. 

The new buildings and the adcition completed 
six years ago were designed by Whiton & 
MeMahon, Architects of Hartford, and have 
been erected under their supervision. 

The new buildings have cost about $115,000. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 
(See page 23) 

A high standard of sanitary excellence, as 
measured by the minimum requirements of the 
“National Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems” has been attained in the Midland School, 
located in the Valley Township of Reno County, 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal It is the only building that can be taken 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 


School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Kansas. The building is the direct result of a 
progressive community spirit, fostered by an 
energetic county superintendent, and carried in- 
to effect by a conscientious school board. 

The building measures 38 by 40 feet and con- 
tains a classroom 23 by 38 feet in size. The 
foundation is built of cement blocks, and the 
superstructure is of the ordinary type of wood 
construction. 

The classroom is lighted from one side and 
has three small windows set in the rear for 
use on dark days. The illustrations will give a 
clear idea of the arrangement and equipment. 
The double seats have been used so as to in- 
crease the seating capacity at community gath- 
erings. For the regular classes one child only 
oecupies each double seat. 

The workroom contains simple equipment for 
farm mechanics and for domestic science teach- 
ing, weaving, basketry and sewing. ‘The fuel 
room has been rearranged for use as a labora- 
tory. 

The building is heated by a school floor fur- 
nace. The fresh air is drawn in thru a wall 
register and the vitiated air is expelled thru the 
chimney flue. The building is located near a 
natural gas main, so that the teacher needs only 
to turn a valve and touch a match to the burners 
in the furnace. 

For co-operation in obtaining photographs the 
JOURNAL is indebted to Mr. S. P. Rowland, 
County Superintendent, Hutchinson, Kans. 


A MODERN TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 

structor. The science lecture room is provided 
with special wood shutters for lantern exhibi- 
tions. The chemical laboratory is equipped 
with nine double tables, each provided with zine 
hoods. 

Both the indirect and direct systems of heat- 
ing and ventilation are employed. The ventila- 


tion is accomplished by means of two fans 
which force air into each room. Three suction 
fans have been placed on the roof; one is placed 
above the auditorium and is sufficiently power- 
ful to keep the auditorium cooled and ventilated 
in the hottest weather; the other two fans are 
placed above the toilet stacks. 

For the use of the school photographers, a well 
equipped gallery, together with a dark room, 
has been fitted up on the main roof. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the best school type. The toilets are placed in 
two stacks and are ventilated independently of 
the rest of the building. Pipe shafts have been 
provided for all piping including the plumbing, 
heating and vacuum cleaning. 

A first-class elevator has been installed. It is 
arranged not only for passenger use but has 
sufficient lifting capacity to handle furniture 
and apparatus which it may be necessary to 
move. 

The building cost a total of $300,000 without 
equipment. 


Supt. J. J. Keyes of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
re-elected for a term of three years by unanimous 
vote of the board of education. In nominating 
Mr. Keyes, Mr. Leland Hume said: “Mr. Keyes 
has measured up to the requirements and re 
sponsibilities of his position and is devoting him- 
self to the study of the best interests of the 
school system of Nashville. He is not busying 
himself with petty politics or jealousies. The 
city is indeed fortunate in having a man like him 
at the head of the schools.” 


An Attendance Report. 

The schools of the city of West Allis, Wis. 
have, for a year past, used a form for monthly 
attendance reports, which has grealy reduced the 
work of the teachers and has simplified the col- 
lation and checking of records for the school 
system. The blank, of which a small reproduc 
tion appears, measures, 8% by 11 inches in size 
and was devised by Supt T. J. Jones. 
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A SLANDER. 

An unusual slander of a superintendent is re- 
ported from Minnesota. On July 18 a Duluth 
newspaper contained a dispatch from Grand 
Rapids, Minn., detailing the annual meeting of 
the Grand Rapids School District No. 1—the 
largest centralized country school system in 
the United States. The dispatch gave an account 
of a demand made by 300 citizens for the resig- 
nation of Supt. E. A. Freeman, and of the severe 
criticism of his administration. 

The report proved to be entirely unfounded; 
in fact, to be a complete reversal of the actual 
action of the meeting. It was founded upon the 
dislike of the correspondent for the superintend- 
ent. The report of the superintendent, and 
treasurer, were unanimously accepted and the 
addresses and debates revolved about the exten- 
sion of school facilities. The school board of 
the district asked for the sum of $100,000 to con- 
duct the schools, but the meeting voted $132,- 
000 by an overwhelming majority. The addi- 
tional sum will be used for new buildings and 
repairs. 

The Duluth paper, which printed the original 
dispatch, made a complete retraction and apology 
to Supt. Freeman. 


PIONEER-DAYS BLACKBOARDS. 

A humorous editorial in the St. Joseph, Mo., 
Gazette comments on the purchase of blackboards 
by the local board of education. It contrasts 
better than any formal discussion could, the great 
advance which has been made in American 
schools and the progress which has been made in 
the planning and equipment of school buildings. 
The editorial reads, in part, as follows: 

“The St. Joseph board of education, we note 
with interest, has bought some new blackboards. 
The purchase represents an expenditure of a little 
More than $1,500. It is likewise apparent, from 
price comparisons in similar purchases of the 
past, that the board of education got a bargain. 
This is cheering news, for we are all looking for 
Chances these days to save money. 

“Still the olden day school boards were that 
Way, too. They never spent $1,500 for black- 
boards in the times when the fathers of our pres- 
ent board of education members acquired their 
broad and sufficient culture. 


“Getting a new blackboard was no great task 
in those early days, we recall. One member of 
the board would announce that teacher said she 
must have it, for the children had to stand two- 
deep at the only board in the room, and more 
juveniles were coming in next week. So the 
president would promise to furnish the lumber 
from some left over when he built his barn; the 
treasurer had a stand-in with the druggist and 
could get the slate at cost, and the secretary— 
always a methodical and industrial individual— 
agreed to assemble the various constituents. 
When the final bill was presented, it amounted 
to $1.73—which was more than the board had 
contemplated paying, but the expense had been 
incurred and must be borne. 

“Ah, those were fine old blackboards—those of 
the school days of long ago! There were knot- 
holes in them, and occasional cases where the 
slate hadn’t been put on successfully—the piece 
of chalk always shrieked in agony when the 
bodily scholastic hand of a scheming boy guided 
it across one of those barrenly slick spots. How 
the other scholars, waiting eagerly for just such 
diversion, would jump nervously and squeal and 
frown at the offender—whose embarrassed coun- 
tenance showed the mortification he felt at creat- 
ing such a ruction in study hours! How the old 
biackboards used to split, and warp, and exude 
turpentine in hot weather, and shed splinters, too, 
under proper pressure! 

“No, $1,500 isn’t a penny too much to pay for 
blackboards for St. Joseph schools. We only 
recall tenderly and joyously that in the times that 
are vanished forever blackboards were cheaper.” 


A NEW SCHEDULE. 

Owensboro, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for grade teachers providing 
for an average raise of almost ten per cent for 
those of more than two years of service in each 
class. The schedule is as follows: 

White, Class C—First year, $40; second year, 
$42: third year, $44; after third year, $46. 

Class B—First year, grades 2, 3, 4, $52.50; and 
grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $55; second year, grades 2, 
3, 4, $55, and grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $57; third year, 
grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $60, and grades 2, 3, 4, $57. 

Colored, Class C—First year, grades 2-8, $37.50; 
second year, $39; after second year, $40. 


Class B—First year, grades’2-4, $45, and grades 
1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $47.50; after second year, grades 2-4, 
$50, and grades 1, 5, 8, $52. 

Teachers without experience will be paid a flat 
salary of $500 per year. Those with one year’s 
experience will be paid a per diem, or an amount 
equal to two and one-half times the sum of the 
superintendent’s rating and the life certificate 
credits. Teachers with two years’ experience will 
have their success multiplied by 2%, three years 
by 3, and five years by 3%. To be eligible to the 
latter, teachers must be rated 94 or above on 
success. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Sept. 20-23—Illuminating Engineering Society 
at Washington, D.'C. C. A. Littlefield, Secy., 
New York City. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 2—American Educational and Vo- 
cational Training Conference at New York City. 
Arthur D. V. Storey, Executive Secy., New York 
City. 

Oct. 22—New York State Council of Superin- 
tendents at Troy. Geo. M. Elmendorf, Secy,, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

Oct. 22-23—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Eau Claire. Miss Mathilda Miller, 
Secy., Eau Claire. 

Oct. 27-28—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re- 
search Club at Noblesville, Ind. E. J. Llewelyn, 
Secy., Mt. Vernon. 

Oct. 27-30—Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. E. D. Pennell, Secy., Minne- 
apolis. 

Oct. 27-30. Minnesota Associated School Boards 
(Minnesota Educational Association) at Minne- 
apolis. Mrs. H. Witherstine, Secy., Rochester, 
Minn. 

Oct. 27-30—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion at Seattle. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma. 

Oct. 28-29—Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States at Nashville, 
Tenn. Bert Edward Young, Secy., Nashville. 

Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ Association at Ban- 
gor. H. A. Allen, Secy., Augusta. 

Oct. 28-29-30—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. Miss Adelaide Baylor, 
Secy., Indianapolis. 
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(Concluded from Page 55) 
reported to the Committee on Elementary 
Schools of the board of Education.” 

The Committee also approved the following 
resolution: 

“(a) That the maximum register of both 
morning and afternoon kindergartens in charge 
of one teacher should be twenty-five. 

“(b) That kindergartens should be discontin- 
ued after the end of a calendar month during 
which the number of different pupils in atten- 
dance has fallen below twenty in either a morn- 
ing class or an afternoon class. 

“(c) That a second kindergartner may be 
authorized whenever the register of a morning 
or an afternoon class is at least forty. 

“(d) That the services of the second kinder- 
gartner should be discontinued whenever the 
number of different pupils in attendance for a 
morning or an afternoon class shall have fallen 
below thirty.” 


THE OAKLAND INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS ON EDUCATION. 


(Continued from Page 17) 
Association. Nearly every educational measure 
of importance comes to them for final accept- 
ance, and they should be informed so that they 
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may act intelligently. Officially, school boards 
exist only a few hours each week, when they are 
in session, but their influence and interest must 
be continuous. School-board members are not 
professional educators; they are the lay repre- 
sentatives of the people and as such should do 
no more than dictate general policies. They 
should not consider themselves the special emis- 
saries of the taxpayers but the general guardians 
of the children. The education of the children 
is their first problem, and they should view it 
optimistically. Their optimism should not look 
for reduced taxes but for better children. 
School-board members should, in Mr. Plummer’s 
opinion, be given an allowance to attend educa- 
tional conventions and to visit schools. Each 
city has worked out problems of its own and has 
achievements to which it can point with pride. 
To see and hear what other schools have done, 
and are doing, is an inspiration that will make 
for efficiency and growth in school board labors 
—efficiency that will spell econom; —that larger 
economy which is the welfare of the children. 


Professor W. E. Chancellor, who followed 
Mr. Plummer, discussed “School Board Mem- 
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bers” from the viewpoint of a former super 
intendent. With a wealth of anecdotes gleaned 
from personal experience, and with gentle sar- 
casm, Dr. Chancellor said in part: 


Professor Chancellor’s Address. 

“In half of the several States, there are more 
school board members than there are school 
teachers; and they control everywhere the selec 
tion of teachers. We hear much of the choice 
of teachers, and almost nothing of the choice of 
board members. For any teacher, especially 
any school superintendent, to criticize the char 
acter and intelligence of board members is off- 
cially too dangerous a proceeding to be indulged 
in; and no one regards the praise of board mem 
bers by teachers seriously because it may be 
simply time-serving flattery. So long as we have 
public schools, we are likely to have school board 
members to represent the people in their com 
trol. What appears to be the truth about board 
members? Are they competent and honest? L 
who have served as city school superintendent 
in four cities, including the National Capital, 
and who have visited schools in every State of 
the Union, am entitled at least to an opinion. 
The best boards are elected at large and have 
long terms. The worst boards are appointed and 
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pave short terms. Many board members are en- 
tirely honest, and some are competent. Per 
contra, Many board members are incompetent 
and some to my personal knowledge have been 
dishonest. School board memberships are often 
stepping stones for young men to so-called higher 
political office. Sometimes they are berths of 
reward to old politicians thereby shelved. The 
pest board members are neither young nor old, 
and they are without political ambitions or mem- 
cries. We can get such men only by an en- 
lightened public opinion and a stronger social 
conscience. 

Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley of the University of 
California, described briefly, the “Purposes of 
School Surveys.” He made very clear that a 
survey is not an investigation and is not in- 
tended to dis¢over faults or misdeeds of school 
dficials. It is rather a scientific study of a 
shool system to show where improvement is 
necessary, and how it may be made. A con- 
siderable number of city surveys have been con- 
ducted with good and, in some notable cases, 
with bad effects.. The results have in each city 
heen due to the attitude of the survey staff, to 
their methods and to their report. In general a 
city survey points out one or two important de- 
fects in the organization or management of the 
shools, and its success or failure depends en- 
tirely on whether this defect is determined, and 
whether its existence is presented in such a way 
that it will be acknowledged by the community 
and corrected. A city survey is a success when 
it conveys a single message of needs in a sympa- 
thetic, suggestive and helpful manner. 

School Surveys. 


The county survey is a second type which has 
been found effective in Virginia, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia and other states. It is intended to study 
the social, economic and geographical conditions 
of a county, and to suggest a rational, economi- 
eal plan for improving the schools. The effects 
of the hit-or-miss manner of reorganizing 
county schools by incomplete centralization are 
well known. A complete survey will show where 
the natural trade, church and social centers, 
routes and barriers are, and where the schools 
ean be located for the most effective work. In 
two California county surveys, which Dr. Cub- 
herley described, the school facilities were largely 
increased, high schools were provided, terms 
were lengthened, salaries increased and expenses 
were reduced $13,000 and $33,000 per year, re- 
spectively. State surveys are a third form of 
survey; they are valuable in revising state edu- 
cational policies and in modernizing state schoo) 
eodes. A fourth form of survey is the univer- 
sity survey which may have for its purpose the 
discovery of means of general improvement, or 
the entire redirection of the policies, aims and 
methods of an institution. In all surveys, Dr. 
Cubberley concluded the purpose must honestly 
be the betterment of educational facilities and 
the welfare of the student. 

The morning session was closed by a spirited 
discussion of the question “Is the Board of Edu- 
cation an Incubus upon Modern Education? by 
Mr. R. E. Blight, member of the board of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Blight declared 
that the board of education will miss its purpose 
entirely unless it functions with four purposes 
clearly in mind: First, the schools are for the 
children. They are not for the board or the 
teachers, or for the politicians. Every act of the 
board must be directly in line with the chil- 
dren’s welfare. Second, the schools must be 
kept free from partisan, political and other 
special interests, particularly from the large tax- 
Payer. The taxpayer believes apparently that 
school boards are chiefly intended to keep taxes 
down, not to educate children. Third, the board 
must limit itself to legislative and general super- 
Visorial activities, and must reserve to the pro- 
fessional staff, the actual conduct of the schools. 
It must select a sunerintendent and other heads 
of departments and must let them do their Own 
work. Asa fourth requisite, school boards must 
ave a genuine enthusiasm for education as 
education. While they are not specialists, they 
Must understand the necessity for it, and must 
genuinely believe in it. The final test of a 
‘chool board’s right to existence is its funda- 
Mental success in promoting democracy thru 
the enlightenment of the people. 


School Sound Jouonal 


School Architecture. 


The afternoon session was devoted entirely 
to school architecture. Valuable papers were 
read by Mr. J. J. Donovan, architect of the Oak- 
land Board of Education, and by Mr. Frank 
Crone, Director in the Philippine Bureau of 
Education. Mr. Donovan made specific recom- 
mendations for standards in school grounds and 
buildings, and Mr. Crone described the standard- 
ized schoolhouses of the Philippines. Both 
papers will appear, with illustrations, in an 
early issue of the Journal. 

The evening session of the Department was 
devoted to “Teachers’ Problems” and was rather 
popular in character. Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
the first speaker, took as his theme the teacher 
and the war, urging that the teacher must ever 
teach peace and the arts of peace. In his 
peculiarly compelling manner, he described the 
dry war that for six years was fought in Europe 
before the great red war of 1914 broke out. No 
war, said Dr. Jordan, is a good war in itself, 
or in its effects. 

Tenure for Teachers. 

Dr. H. D. Sheldon, professor of education in 
the University of Oregon opened the discussion 
of “Tenure of Office for Teachers.” He con- 
trasted the European and American teaching 
conditions by showing how difficult it is, for 
example, for a young German to enter the pro- 
fession and how secure the German teacher 
is in his place, once he has won it. In the 
United States we have had more work than 
workers, and young men and women with aver- 
age ability have been able to obtain positions 
without special or long preparation. The fac- 
tory system of hiring-and-firing help has been 
employed in the schools because the teachers 
have been largely amateurs. The insecurity of 
the teacher’s tenure has produced (1) worry 
resulting inevitably in physical deterioration 
and a reduction of the teacher’s efficiency; (2) 
among some an attitude of acquiescence to 
orders without individual initiative and (3) a 
recalcitrant attitude among others that is 
destructive. Teaching is a spiritual process; it 
requires that the teacher think and act freely 
and actively and that she hold herself in proper 
relation to authority. The product of the school 
cannot be measured like the product of a fac- 
tory. Hence factory methods of judging em- 
ployes cannot be applied to teachers. While 
there is no consensus of opinion on methods of 
judging teachers, some form of civil service 
must be employed for successfully keeping up 
standards. The efficiency and esprit du corps of 
the American army is dependent wholly on 
merit and security in position. An application 
of similar theories to teaching will produce the 
highest standard of efficiency and loyalty. 

The argument that the unfit teacher is a detri- 
ment to her pupils and a handicap to the school 
system is not an argument against tenure of 
office for teachers. The good teacher in the 
service needs protection against the unfit and 
the unprepared. This may readily be secured 
by (1) keeping out of the normal schools those 
who have no teaching instinct; (2) by fixing 
a higher standard of certification and selection; 
(3) establishing a probationary period of two to 
four years and (4) giving superintendents an@ 
other officials a free hand in experimenting with 
and selecting new teachers. 

In the dismissal of teachers there must be 
much publicity. The teacher must have the 
right of appeal to the board and of a hearing 
before the board. There is more interest, con- 
cluded Dr. Sheldon, in the machinery of teach- 
ing rather than in teaching itself. Teaching is 
a fine art and must be considered as such. The 
problem of tenure must be solved so that the 
machinery will be adequate. 

Miss DeGraff’s Paper. 

Miss Grace DeGraff who followed Dr. Sheldon, 
spoke earnestly of the need of greater security 
of position for teachers. In part, she said: 

“Because classroom teachers are expected to 
attain requirements and to live as people who 
have leisure, they should be freed from all un- 
necessary worry, if they build the best citizen- 
ship for your community. 

“No teacher can do her best work when 
harassed by the thought that she may lose her 
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position if she does not conform to every wish 
of the authorities, or be dominated by every 
parent in the district, regardless of how capable 
or incapable those authorities or patrons are. It 
takes away her freedom of spirit and initiative 
to such an extent that she cannot develop free- 
dom and initiative in the children. 

“Tenure laws tend to dignify the profession, 
for under their provisions there will be a recog- 
nized just tribunal established where a teacher 
can attain a fair hearing. By the school board 
acting as this tribunal her accusers will not be 
her judge and jury. Tenure laws protect the 
ecmpetent and force the incompetent out. 

If your classroom teachers study present tenure 
laws and frame one which you can accept, you 
will find that your system will attract and retain 
the best teachers in the profession.” 

Dr. P. P. Olaxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, never disappoints an audi- 
ence. His wonderful grasp of the educational 
situation enables him at all times to interest 
and enthuse a body of schoolmen and women. 
He did so in his address on, “The City Board of 
Education—Its Constitution and Function.” 
The address was a fitting climax to the sessions 
of the Department. Taking up first the func- 
tions of boards Dr. Claxton declared that the 
primary function coincides with the primary 
purpose of the school—to make citizens. School 
boards must plan the school system, determining 
what and how much education is to be offered; 
they must provide the funds for all necessary 
expenses; they must determine at what places 
buildings are to be erected and what their char- 
cater and cost are to be, and how they are to be 
maintained. School boards have many special 
functions which. vary in different states and 
different communities and while a complete 
statement is impossible in a brief address some 
general principles are universally accepted. 
School boards are the representatives of the 
people and are to be entrusted with the general 
direction of the schools. They are not expected, 
and in fact, are not able, to actually administer 
the schools in detail. School boards are legisla- 
tive bodies and it is their function to select a 
superintendent, a business agent, a building 
superintendent and other professional experts 
who will do the actual work. 

They are not easily carried away by an 
enthusiastic superintendent. They act as a bal- 
ance wheel or retardant against too rapid pro- 
gress. 

At the close of the afternoon session, the 
nominating committee which consisted of Mr. 
O. S. Spencer of Seattle, Mr. R. F. Majeske of 
Detroit and Mr. Wm. ©. Bruce of Milwaukee 
presented the following ticket which was un- 
animously elected: 

President—O. M. Plummer, Portland, Ore. 

Vice-President—Geo. W. Auch, Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary—Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The gala event of the Department’s session 
was the noon lunch arranged at the Hotel Oak- 
land in honor of President David Starr Jordan. 
Exactly two hundred persons sat down to the 
meal and responded to the informal roll call. 
President Plummer gave the occasion an im- 
petus of good fellowship and genuine humor, 
and the guests as they arose and stated their 
names, positions and “present state of servitude” 
responded in kind. Two minute addresses were 
made by President Plummer, Dr. Jordan, Presi- 
dent-elect Johnson and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Chicago. The lunch proved to be the largest at 
the Convention and brought together practically 
all the prominent personages at the meeting. 

Notes on the Convention. 

Mark Cohen, Esq., of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
was the longest distance visitor at the conven- 
tion. 

Miss Agnes Doherty of Minnesota, was made 
a member of the Board of Trustees by the retir- 
ing board of directors. 

The business of the convention was handled 
efficiently as ever by Secretary D. W. Springer. 

The splendid publicity work was in the hands 
of Messrs. Alexander of Pennsylvania and Sear- 
son of Kansas. 

Mr. C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee, and J. Y. Joyner 
were elected president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Board of Trustees. 

George B. Cook was for the tenth successive 
year elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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A Dusty Spot. 


A school inspector, noted for his idiosyncra- 
sies, happened to notice that a terrestrial globe 
in one of the classrooms was very dusty. This 
annoyed him, and, putting his finger on the 
globe, he cried out, “There’s dust here an inch 
thick!” “It’s thicker than that sir,” calmly 
replied the new teacher. “What do you mean?” 
asked the inspector sharply. “Why,” came the 
answer, “you’ve got your finger on the desert 
of Sahara.” 

Sacred Rights. 

A true specimen of manly chivalry—the very 
pattern of a small knight who holds the rights 
of his lady love sacred—was encountered the 
other day in a Boston kindergarten. The 
teacher discovered that a very small boy was 
chewing gum, and she bade him disgorge it. 

“T can’t, he said. . 

“You can’t?’ she answered in 
“Why, yes, you can, and you must.” 

“No, I can’t” he persisted, and kept the gum 
in his mouth. 

“Now, why can’t you give me that gum, 
Johnny?” the teacher asked. 

“Recause,” said Johnny shortly, “it belongs to 
a little girl in Somerville.” 

Modern Conservation. 

Of course, I want my daughter to have some 
kind of artistic education. I think I’ll let her 
study singing.” 

“Why not art or literature?’ 

“Art spoils canvas and literature wastes 
reams of paper. Singing merely produces a 


surprise. 


temporary disturbance of the atmosphere.” 


a 





Why He Stayed at Home. 

Principal Grammar—I did not see you at 
Oakland. I thought you planned to attend the 
N. E. A. meeting, this year of all others! 

Principal Willing—No—er—we couldn’t af- 
ford it. 

Principal Grammar—But, your wife bought 
an entire out{it to wear on the trip. 

Principal W i!ling—That’s why 
go. 


we couldn’t 


Pupils in the Public Schools use ‘“‘Eagle’”’ Pencils because they are ‘Made 
in the United States”, and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 ‘*‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 * Veriblack’’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 








The Old Days at Harvard. 


In his “Story of Harvard,” Arthur Stanwood 
Pier quotes a curious anecdote by Prof. Sidney 
Willard of the class of 1798. In spite of its 
age, the story has some very modern features. 

The students who boarded at commons, wrote 
Professor Willard, were obliged to go to the 
kitchen door with their bowls or pitchers for 
their suppers, where they received their modi- 
cum of milk or chocolate in the vessel that each 
held in one hand, and their piece of bread in the 
other, and repaired to their rooms to take their 
solitary repast. There were suspicions at times 
that the milk was diluted with a mixture of a 
very common, tasteless fluid, which led a saga- 
cious Yankee student to put the matter to a 
test by asking the simple carrier boy why his 
mother did not mix the milk with warm water, 
instead of cold. 

“She does,” replied the honest youth. 

Killing Two Birds. 

“Tt is the duty of everyone to make at ‘east 
one person happy during the week,” said a Sun- 
day school teacher. 

“Now, have you done so, Johnny 2?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny promptly. 

“That's right. What did you do?’ 

“T went to see my aunt, and she’s always 
happy when I go home!” 

Not Needed. 

Two college students were arraigned before 
the magistrate charged with hurdling the low 
spots in the road in their motor-car. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the magistrate. 

“We're not going to have any lawyer,” an- 
swered the elder of the students. “We shall tell 
the truth.” 


“What,” asked the primary teacher, “is the 
difference between a queen and your mother?” 

Little Anita was the first to sneak up. 

“Please, ma’am, a queen don’t have to take in 
washin’ !” 

Hippo Described. 

Johnny, who had been to the circus, was 
telling his teacher about the wonderful things 
he had seen. 

“An’, teacher.” he cried, “they had one big 
animal they called the hip—hip——” 

“Hippopotamus, dear,” prompted the teacher. 

“T can’t just say its name,” exclaimed 
Johnny, “but it looks just like 9,000 pounds 
of liver.” 

His Attitude. 

“What is your position on the adoption of 
these new textbooks?,” asked the 
school-board member. 

The superintendent paused a 
then said: “Very embarrassing.” 

They Were Silent. 

Professor A—Did you ever see a party of 
school teachers ahsolutely silent? 

Doctor B-—Only once. I had asked which of 
the company was the eldest. 


aggressive 


moment and 


Sammy was not prone to overexertion in the 
classroom therefore his mother was both sur- 
prised and delighted when he came home one 
noon with the announcement, “I got 100 this 
morning.” 

“That’s lovely, Sammy!” exclaimed his nroud 
mother. and she kissed him tenderly, “What 
was it in?’ 

“Fifty in readin’ and fifty in ’rithmetic.” 





Going to School. 
The Modern child.—Life. 


Forgetful Again. 

“What are you doing there, professor?” 

“T’ve hanged myself.” 

“But why ?” 

“T want to tind out how long it takes fos 
death to come after hanging.” 

“But then you’ve got to hang yourself by your 
neck.” 


“T tried that, but in that case I can’t look at 
my watch.” 

Two cupy boys on an eastern newspaper were 
indulging in “words.” 

“You’re not so smart as you think you are,” 
one told the other. “I guess they never named 
no towns after you.” 

“Well, they named one after you, all right,” 
was the retort defiant. 

“What town is that?” asked boy the second, 
falling into the trap laid for him and thereby 
precipitating fistie activities.” 

“Marblehead,” boy the first replied. 


Anticipated. 

“Well, my boy,” said the solemn visitor, “I 
suppose you expect some day to step into your 
father’s shoes.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” the boy gloomily 
answered. “I’ve been wearing out all his old 


clothes ever since mother learned how to cut 
’em down.” 


School Superintendent—How old are you, 
Miss Grammar? 
Teacher—T wenty-five. 
Superintendent (gallantly)—You could easily 
say you were five years younger than you are. 
Teacher—O, I have done that already. 
In This Case. 


graduate (to the man behind the 
desk )—“What s the chances for a young fellow 
beginning at the bottom and working up” 


Man at the Desk—“Poor. We're contractors 
for digging wells.” 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SITADES. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


langslow, Fowler Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
fagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Wy. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co, 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
gE. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
s Furniture Co. 

J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
ae Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc, 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Beaver Board Companies. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE, 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Co. 
Excelsior Slate Co. 
Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 
E. J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros, Slate Co. 
Phoenix Slate Co, 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zelliner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
Phonographic Institute. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Parker P, Simmons Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, 
H, W. Johns-Manville Co, 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
RE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DICTIONARIES, 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
ewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Christiansen. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co, 
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DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DOOR HANGERS, 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 


goa, B. Clow & Sons. 
O. Nelson Mf, oe 
Rundle Spence Co, 


American Seniare” Products Co. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
ERASERS. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co, 


FLAGS, 
Annin & Co, 
FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot. 
H, W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co 

E. W. A. Rowles, 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 


Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


GLOBES. 


Rand McNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 


INK—DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Company. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles Co, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
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Tannewitz Works, 
W. R. Price. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
LIQUID SLATING. 
>. rm Book Slate Co. 
E Ww. Rowles. 
Colwmbia School Supply Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E, W. A. Rowles. 
West ee Me og 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap 
LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

W. R. Price. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
>. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
A. L. Bemis. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
MIMEOGRAPHS, 
A. B. Dick Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Company. 

PAINTS—WALL, 
Patek Bros. 


PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
PARTITIONS. 

Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
Arthur 8S, Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES, 
National Art Supply Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co, 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 


Educational Trade Directory | 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
= in this Directory. Everything ae in or about a schoolhouse may be secured day t$ and at the lowest market price dee ordering from these Firms 


RECORD SYSTEMS, 
Noyes-Randall Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 
Peter & Volz. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Peter & Volz. 

SCHOOL WAGONS. 
The Wayne Works. 
J. Olsen & Sons. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
National Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E, W. A. Rowles; 

Theo. B, Robertson Soap Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 
TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE. 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 
TELEPHONES. 

Western Electric Co. 
THERMOMETERS. 
Chas. Wilder Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 





Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 


Spenest Turbine Cleaner Co, 
nited Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co, 


VISES, 


Give Machinery Co. 
Christiansen. 
Yoapeatie Works, 
Bemi 


is. 
W. R. Price 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING., 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS, 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 


Henry Weis Cornice Co, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer, 

R. R. Johnson, 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WIRE WINDOW GUAFDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 
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Steel Furniture Co............ 58 
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Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C...... 70 
Tannewitz Works, The........ 
Teachers’ Casualty Underw’'t’rs.43 
Tothill, W. 8S 
United Electric Co., 33 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co ie 5 cos su asee 
Victor Animatograph. Co......56 
+29 
3 
63 


Victor Talking Machine Co 
Virginia School Supply Co.... 
Vonnegut Hardware Co.... 


Wayne Works, The........++.. 3 
Weis Cornice Co., Henry...... 63 
Western Electric Co........... 55 
Whitcomb & Boyce.........++. 70 
Witter Ca, Ceiiicasccdcctacte 42 
Wimmer & Co., C. T..ccccvccss 70 
Welk Mie. Cos, Bese cgcadacvers 57 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Modern Educational Demands Require the Most 
Systematic Control of the School Periods 


The teaching staff must be as free as possible from petty annoyances, none the least of which is trying to regulate the school 


periods by inefficient hand methods. 


The automatic “Standard” Electric Time System of controlling the school routine leaves your teaching staff free for strictly 
educational work and runs your schools accurately and uniformly upon a pre-determined schedule that greatly increases their ef- 
ficiency. Its beneficial effects upon both pupils and teachers are very marked. 


You cannot afford to overlook this important equipment in your school buildings. We will gladly furnish you with sug- 
gestion for suitable equipment with estimate, if desired. Write us. 


One of Our Recent California Installations—Eureka High School 


Equipment 
Master Clock with Seconds Ticker. 
4—Circuit Program Clock in M. C. case. 
25-Secondary Clocks. 
22-Class room Bells. 
2-6 in. Gongs. 
2-14 in. Watertight Yard Gongs. 
7-Break Glass Fire Alarm Stations. 
23—Outlet Button Board for shifting circuits. 


All operated from 110 AC through recti- A . 


fier and storage battery with automatic 
charging control. 


ie a 


W. H. Weeks, Archt., San Francisco 


See our working exhibit, Palace of Education, 6th St. and Ave. C, Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Standard 
Commercial School. Awarded ‘‘Medal of Honor’’ by International Exposition Jury. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


45 Milk St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg@., 461 Market St., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Austral Fixtures 


For Self-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


Gives You 


Effective Ventilation 


No Repairs 
On Hardware Parts 
Reglazing 
Without Removing Sash 
Sash Reverse 
For Cleaning From Room 
No cords to break 
No weights to catch 
No box frames 
Easily operated 
Tight when closed 


More light 
More air 


First cost is final cost 


For full particulars write the 


Austral Window Co. 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 


White Bidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg¢., 832 Brown- Marx Bidg., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 








WILLIAMS HIGH SCHOOL, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Cooper & Bailey, Architects, Boston 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


*‘Next to light and ventilation the most im- 
portant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.” 


Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


IS THE 
scientific and standard deadener. 


Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 3° Manufacturers 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 





